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PREFACE. 


T he hiftories of the commencement of 
moft nations are fo much involved in 
obfcurity, and fo intermixed with fable, 
that very little certainty can be derived 
from them. It is only from fuch aeras, 
from whence public records and certain 
dates come before us, that we can be fure 
of fa(5ls, and form in our minds ufeful con- 
clufions. The great change in the face of 
Europe that happened at the time of 
Charlemagne, and the authenticity of hif- 
tory fince that period, naturally points it 
out as the epocha at which we may b^in 
our hiftorical refearehes, and gain that ge¬ 
neral knowledge of events, that may be 
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equally ufeful and entertaining. It is from 
that time alone that we can be faid to walk 
on fure ground ; tliat truth is developed 
from fiction, and that thfj hiftorian can 
tread in a path different from that of poetry 
or oratory. 

It is certain that, in the hiftory of every 
eilropcan nation, prejudices have frequently 
obtruded, that have blinded candour, and 
been inimical to trutli; yet by reading the 
different accounts of divers hifforians, we 
may be enabled to eftabliffi fa6ts, by com¬ 
paring the feveral relations, and making 
the neceflary aflowanccs for the fpveral views 
and interefts of the relators. 

To wade through the immenfe number, 
of volumes that‘treat of modern hiftory, 
either in general or in particular, requires 
more time and expence than the generality 
of mankind are cither able or b illing to 
beftow ; hence judicious abridgments have 
been well received by all who would gladly 
have a competent idea of the hiftory of 
Europe, witliout defeending to fuch de¬ 
tail as may indped. be acceptable to the 

fubje<5ls 
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Aibje6ls of a particular ftate, when treat¬ 
ing of that nation, hut would be burthen- 
fome to thofe who have no peculiar ihtereft 
in the minute circumftances. 

Many have been the abridgments of 
french, german, fpanifli, Italian, and britifh 
liiftory^ and fome of them have been 
deemed highly ufeful, and very fatisfat-* 
tory ; but we have not a compendium of 
the general hiftory of Europe, for fo long 
a period, as from the year 778, to nearly 
the prefent time, in any portable form ; 
hence the author of the following epitome 
hopes it may not be unacceptable to the 
public. 

This work pretends to be little morft 
than a chronological feries of fa<5ls ; begun 
at firfl; from no other motive than to ferve 
as a help to the author's own memory. 
Being particularly fond of hiftory, he em¬ 
ployed almoft every leifure hour in reading 
the bcft and moft authentic hiftorians. In 
this purfiiit, every memorable occurrence 
was noted down; the prccifc date of the 
event carefully afeertained; and, liav ing no 
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particular bias on his mind, he coolly com¬ 
pared contradidory narratives, and marked 
thofe as true, which had the greatel^^ weight 
of evidence in its favour. Ry flow and im¬ 
perceptible degrees the work grew to its 
prefent fize ; when the confideration that 
nothing of the kind hath been yet pub- 
liflicd, and the hopes that bis labour might 
fparc that of others, determined him to fend 
it into the world. 

The author is well awm'c, that many 
may objeeSt to this mode of ftudying hif- 
tory, and fay it is ufelefs, as it only tends 
to charge the memory with a number of 
dates, and the names of perfons and events. 
That the real ufc of hiftory docs not con- 
fill: in knowing what has been done, with¬ 
out penetrating into the caufos of actions: 
for the true knowledge of hiftory is the 
knowledge of mankind; and, to ftiidy hi!- 
tory properly, wc muft ftudy the motives, 
opinions, and paflions of men, and learn 
ell the fecret fprings, turnings, and folds of 
the human heart. 


AU 
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All this is very fpecious ; it carries with it 
a fplendid ftiew, and may make the author 
wItp purfues this courfe, appear as an able 
ferutinizen into human nature. But are tuc 
reafons alleged by authors for certain ac¬ 
tions, always the true moth es that urge 1 
thefe a6lions ? Surely no. Manifciios of 
princes frequently hold out falCe’liglits; 
and if the height of policy confiP.s ;; con¬ 
cealment, how can an hiflorian, at t: .0 dif- 
tance of feveral certuries, (nay, even wlien 
only a few years have elap!‘cd,) liavc the 
great fagacity to penetrate into tl:e hidden 
rccefles''of the mind, unravel the mazes of a 
cabinet, or diferiminate chance from defign ? 
To fay that we can, is paying too great a 
compliment to human faculties; and all 
we can learn from thofe who decide in the 
moft peremptory manner, is the opinion of 
thd hiftorian, which may or may not be 
well founded. Let us illuftratc this argu¬ 
ment by example. 

It is well known by all readers of the 
french hiftoriajns, that when Henry IV. was 
fo ftrongly oppofed .by the league, the em¬ 
peror 
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peror of the turks (Amurath III.) offered 
to fend him fuccours. Different hiflorians 
have not failed to inveffigate the grand 
feignior^s motives for that offer.. One of 
them attributes it to the ancient alliance of 
France with the ottoman empire. Another 
writer fays, it fprimg from the hatred the 
lurks'^ entertained to the fpaniards, efpe- 
cially at a time when the battle of Lepanto 
was frefh in their minds: whilft a third 
author very gravely accounts for the fa6f; 
from a principal of religion: “ for," fays he, 
“ Henry was at that time an hugonot, 
which in fomc fort rendered him an ene- 
“ my to the pope, who was much hated by 
“ the turks." Indeed the ambalTador who 
brought the offer, gives the affair another 
turn; and fays, it was becaiifc the grand 
feignior hated the word league. 

How far, we may afk, is the mind 'en¬ 
lightened by the penetration of thefe au¬ 
thors ? If we adopt the fentiments of one, 
then thofc of the others niuft be declared 
erroneous. And may not tlip author w'ho 
fimjily relates the fa6t, gnd leaves the con- 

fideration 
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fideration of the motive to the inveftiga- 
tion and fagadty of his readers, delerve the 
chara6ler of an hiftorian, as well as he who 
obtrudes his own opinion, and would have 
poflcrity give it an implicit faith ? 

This obfervation is not made to decry the 
life of the larger hiftories, or to lellen their 
merit. It mull be confelfed, that they dc- 
ferve to be particularly ttudied by all who 
have leifure, and are dcfirous to become 
perfect hillorians. All that is intended by 
it, is to Ihew, that abridgments are not 
without their ufe; that they are better 
adapted to the generality of readers; and, 
that a knowledge of fa6ls may be agree¬ 
able, without any pretended diftjuilitions 
into the reafons that produced them. A 
compendium may be confidered to hilfory 
at large, as a map is to the extent of geo¬ 
graphy ; it may point out the general out¬ 
lines of countries, though it doth not enu¬ 
merate every town or village in any one 
diftrid:. 

The work. before us is only an Epitome 
qf the modern Hijlony of Europe. It alfumes 

not 
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not the title of an liiftory: if, therefore, the 
author does all he promifes, he hopes he 
(hall not be condemned for not doing 
more. 
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CHAP. I. 

• 

^be Reign of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
King of France, and Emperor of the PVeJi. 


I N hiftory, as well as in all other fciences, it CHAP. 

is neceffary to fet certain limits to our en* ^ . 

quiries, if jye would proceed with certainty; and 


where utility more than curiofity is our ol>je(ft> 


we mull even contrad thefe boundaries. 


The firll airas of modem, as well as ancient 
hiftory, are involved in fable; and the tranf- 
adions of the immediately fucceeding periods 
are handed down to us .in .barren chronicles, 
which convey no idea of the charader of the 
agents, and, confequently, are equally deftitute 
of inftrudion and amufement. Charles, the fon a , d, 
of Pepin, on the death of his brother, Carloman, “75* 

B found 
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CHAP, fottftd hirflfelf flngly at the head of the French 
monarchy; but, before we proceed to the hif- 
tory of this illuftrious reign, it will be* neceffary 
to fay a few words of the date of Germany at 
that time. Germany, atf the acceffioa of Charle¬ 
magne to the crown of France, was principally 
occupied by fa'kons; they were ftill pagans. 
This extcnfive empire w'^as governed by an infi- 
nit number of independent tribes, under different 
■^Smics : every canton modelled itfelf into a fc- 
(^aj^e republic; but in time of war they elefted 
general. Charlemagne, the mod po- 
'litx^^nd by far the greated warrior of his time, 
'm^pj|iined a war for thirty years againd thofc 
baroarous, though braye and independent peo¬ 
ple, before they were thoroughly fubdued. A 
dclire of converting the faxons to chridianity, 
feems to have been one of the principal mo¬ 
tives for profecuting this conqued ; and, as they 
were no lefs tenacious of their religion than their 
liberty, perfecution marched in the train of war, 
and dained with blood the fetters of davery. 

Witikind, fo dcfervedly celebrated by his na¬ 
tion, was the mod eminent faxon general dur¬ 
ing thefe hodilities. He frequently roufed the 
dmoping valour of his countrymen, and revived 
in their hearts th& love of liberty and indepen¬ 
dency. Nor were they wanting to him in at¬ 
tachment, for which they feverely paid. After 
an unfortunate revolt, when they went to make" 
fubmidion to Charlemagne, he ordered four thou- 

fand 
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fand five hundred of their principal men to be CHAP, 
maffacred, becaufe they refufed to deliver up , 
their gene»al. An equal inftance of cruelty is 
not, perhaps, to be met with in the hiftory of 
mankind; particularly, if we confider, that the 
faxons were not Charles’s natural fubjefts, but 
an independent people, ftruggling for free¬ 
dom. 

Three other viftories were neceflfary to reduce A. D. 
this nation wholly under his yoke. At length 
chriftianity and fervitude were cemented by 
blood. Witikind himfelf, wearied with misfor¬ 
tunes, was obliged to receive baptifm, continu¬ 
ing ever after faithful to his engagements. 

Almoft every year of Charles’s reign was fig- 
nalized by fome military expedition. He 
marched into Spain, and carried his arms to the 
banks of the Ebro. The moorifh governors of 
SaragofTa and Arragon revolted, and implored 
the affiftance of Charlemagne, offering to ac¬ 
knowledge • him as their fovereign. Charles, 
willing to extend his empire on that fide, croffed 
the Pyrenees with all expedition, and re-efta- 
bliflied the moorifh governors under his pro- 
tedtion. In repaffmg the mountains liis rear 
guard was defeated by the duke of Gafeony. 

Here fell the famous Orlando, fo much cele~ 
brated in romance, and reprefented as nephew 
to Charlemagne. The precife time at which 
Charles fuftained this difgrace is not known; 
nor do we find that he ever revenged his defeat. 

2 It 
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CHAP. It was to the poffeffion of Rome, and the em* 

. pire of the weft, that his ambition afpired, and 
an opportunity foon occurred. Defiderius, king 
of the lombards, father-in-law to Charles, hav¬ 
ing fome difpute with pope Adrian I. ravaged 
the papal territories, or, as they are called, the 
Patrimony of St. Feter, and threatened to lay 
"liege to Rome itfelf. In order to avoid the 
danger, Adrian refolved to have recourfe to 
France. Accordingly he fent ambaffadors pri¬ 
vately to Charlemagne, not only imploring his 
affiftance, but inviting him to the conqueft of 
Italy; he engaged him alfo to repudiate the daugh¬ 
ter of Defiderius without the leaft caufc or for- 
mality. • 

Charles at length pafled the Alps at the head 
of a powerful army, and the king of the lom¬ 
bards, abandoned by his own forces, Ihut him- 
felf up in Pavia, which was his capital. Charle¬ 
magne undertook the liege of it in the middle 
of winter ; the' city being reduced ta extremity, 
was furrendered after a liege of fix months; and 
all the terms Defiderius could obtain, were no 
more than a promife that his life would be 
fpared. Thus expired the kingdom of the lom¬ 
bards, which had deftroyed the romati power 
in Italy, and fubftituted their own laws in room 
of thofe cnafted by the emperors. Charles 
claimed the kingdom .by the right of conqueft,- 
and caufed himfelf to be crowned with an iron 


crown i 
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crown; which is ftill preferved in the little town CHAP, 
of Monza. , . 

After this ceremony he proceeded towards 
Rome, where, as he aiSfted at mafs in St. Peter’s 
church, the pope advanced, and put the imperial 
crown upon his head. As foon as the people A. D. 
perceived it, they cried, “ Long life and vie- 
“ tory to Charles Auguftus, Emperor of th^ 

** Romans !” Leo, who fucceeded Adrian, pre- 
fented him with the imperial mantle, with which 
being invefted, Charlemagne returned, amidft 
the acclamations of the populace, to his palace. 

While he became emperor of the weft, the' 
empire of the eaft was vefted in Irene, That 
emprefs, fo famous for her courage and her 
crimes, who caufed her only fon tq be put to 
death, after having deprived him of his eyes. 

She would have gladly effefted the ruin of 
Charlemagne; but knowing herfelf too weak to 
contend with him in battle, (he rcfolved to marry 
him, to unite the two empires,. While this ne¬ 
gotiation was on the carpet, a revolution drove 
her from the throne which had coft her fo dear. 

One of tlje principal caufes of the fall pf 
has ever been the error of dividing them among 
different princes. Charlemagne, by will, divided 
his dominions among his three fons, Charles, 

Pepin, and Lewis j the particulars of tfeis divi* 
fion are of little confequence, as Lewis only fur- 
viyed his father. It is neceffary, however to ob- 

B 3 ftrve, 
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CHAP, ferve, that the Italian provinces were afEgned t& 
. . Pepin, which donation was confirmed to his fon 

Bernard, with the title of king of Italy, and 
proved the ruin of that prince. Charlemagne 
aflbciated his fon Lewis with him in the empire, 
and died the year ^following at Aix la Chapelle, 
A. D. his ufual place of refidence. The glory of the 
814 - 'Prench monarchy fccmed to die with him : he 
was mafter of all France, Germany, and part of 
Hungary ; part of Spain, the Low Countries, and 
the continent of Italy, as far as Benevento ; but, 
to govern fuch an extent of empire, one muft 
have the genius of a Charlemagne. 

This great prince was not lefs amiable in pri¬ 
vate life, than illuftrious in his publie eharafter : 
he was an afFedionate father, a fond hulband, 
and a generous friend : his houfe was a model of 
oeconomy, and his perfon of fimplicity and true 
grandeur; he was fond of the company of learned 
men, and aflcmbled them about him, from all 
parts of Europe; forming in his palace, a kind 
of academy, of which he himfelf condefeended 
to become a member; in ftiort, he was the 
phoenix of his age; and though not altogether 
free from its prejudices, his liberal and extenfive 
genius, which examined every thing, and yet 
found time for all things, would have done ho¬ 
nour to the oroft enlightened period. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Lems the Debonair. 

T* H E hiftory of Europe, during ages after CHAP, 
the death of Charlemagne, is little more than a , , 

catalogue of crimes. Charlemagne was hardly 
in his grave, when his family and empire were 
defolated by a civil war. Lewis the Debonair, 

(fo called on account of the gentlenefs of his 
manners,) was unable to fupport fo great a weight 
of empire; and his piety and parental fondnefs, 
however amiable in themfelves, enfeebled a cha- 
rafter, already too weak,-and an authority never 
refpeded. But his greateft error was occafioned 
by a blind imitation of his father’s example, in 
dividing his dominions among his children. 

He afibciated his eldeft fon, Lothario, with 
him in the empire; his fecond fon, Pepin, he 
created king of Aquitaine; and his third fon, 

Lewis, king of Bavaria. Bernard, king of Italy, 
the grandfon of Charlemagne, was offended at 
this divifion; he thought his right to the emr 
pire fuperior to Lothario’s, as his father, Pepin, 
was the eldeft brother of Lewis. This unfortu¬ 
nate prince revolted, was made prifoner, and 
condemned to lofe his head; but his uncle, by 
a Angular kind of lenity, mitigated his punifh- 
ment to the lofs of his eyes j and Lewis, in of- 

B 4 der 
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CHAP, dcr to prevent future troubles, ordered three na- 
, . tural fons of Charlemagne to be lhaved, and Ihut 

up in a convent. 

Lewis had married a fecond wife, whofe name 
was Judith: this princefs brought him a fon, 
afterwards known by the appellation of Charles 
the Bald, whofe birth was the occafion of much 
joy; but proved in a Ihort time the caufe of many 
forrows. For this fon, there was no provifion, 
the imperial dominions being already divided 
among the children of his firft marriage; the 
emprefs, therefore, who had gained a great 
afcendency over her hulband, prefled Lewis to 
place his fon Charles, on a footing with his 
other children, by a new diviflon of the empire. 
Aquitaine and Bavaria were fmall kingdoms; 
from them nothing could be expedlcd; but, 
Lothario’s lhare was large, and might fparc 
a little. Senfible of the wilhes of his father, 
and prevailed upon by the entreaties of his fond 
mother, Lothario confented that fom« provifion 
A. D. fliould accordingly be made for his brother 
Charles; but he foon repented, and the three 
brot^rs joined in rebellion againft their father; 
the raoft fingular circumftance perhaps to be 
met with in hiftory. 

At firft they ihewed their difeontent by mur¬ 
muring ; but the difordcr was fomented by 
Walla, a monk of high birth, who had formerly 
been in the confidence of Lewis, but was now 

in 
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in difgrace. He declaimed againft the court, CHAP. 

° • • II 

and the emprefs in particular, accufing her with . * , 

an adulterous commerce with Count Bernard, 
the prime minifter. His fchemes fucceeded; 
the emperor was abandoned by his army, and 
made prifoner along with his wife Judith, and 
her fon Charles. The emprefs and Charles were 
fliut up in a cloifter, and Lewis was obliged to 
abdicate the throne. But the feelings of nature, 
and the voice of humanity, prevailed over the 
prejudices of the age. Lothario was univerfally 
abhorred, and his father no lefs generally pitied ? 
his tw'o brothers united againft him, in behalf 
of that father whom they had contributed to 
humble. The nobility returned to their obedi¬ 
ence, and pad their homage to Lewis as law¬ 
ful fovereign. He might now have ended his 
days in peace, but for the intrigues of the emp¬ 
refs Judith; the objeft of whom was to engage 
Lothario in a fcheme, by which Charles fliould 
become poflefled of the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
at the expence of the children of Pepin. But 
Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by 
this new divifion of the empire, was fo much 
incenfed at its injuftice, as he pretended, that he 
aftembled the whole force of his dominions. 

The old king marched againft him, .but was 
taken fuddenly ill, and died near Mentz, in 
the yzd year of his age, and the 28th year of A. D. 
his reign. He left a crown, a feeptre, and a 

very 
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CHAP, very rich fword to Lothario; by which it was 
^ . fuppofed he left him the empire, on condition 

that he fliould fulfil his engagcmen|;s to the 
emprefs, and her fon Charles. His brother, the 
biftiop of Mentz, obferving that he left nothing 
to his fon Lewis, then in arms againft him, 
reminded him that fdrgivenefs, at leaft, was his 
d«ty. “ Yes, I forgive him cried the dying 
monarch, with fome emotion; ** but tell him 
“ from me, that he has brought my grey hairs 
with forrow to the grave.” Methinks, in 
reading the difafters which befell this too af- 
fedtionate parent, we muft, at leaft, feci a fecret 
fatisfaftion, in feeing his unnatural fons, after 
his death, armed agaigft each other. Lotha¬ 
rio confidered himfelf as emperor, in the moft 
extenfive fenfe of the word, and refolved to 
make himfelf mafter of the whole imperial do¬ 
minions ; regardlefs of his engagements witir 
Judith, or her fon, Charles the Bald; or, the 
right of his brother Lewis to the kingdom pf 
Bavaria. 

Thefe two princes, united by a fenfe of com¬ 
mon intereft, gave him battle at Fontenai, where 
fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors. Lo¬ 
thario was totally defeated, and forced to divide 
the monarchy with »his brothers. In this parti¬ 
tion, Germany fell to the ftiare of Lewis, the fe- 
cond brother, which has ever fince continued 
feparate from France, and has made a diftiud^ 

empirCf 
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empire. Charles the Bald got, for his portion, the CHAP, 
greateft part of France. 

Lothario, fome years after, took the habit of 
a monk; that, according to the language of 855. 
thofe times, he might atone for his crimes; 
and, though he had lived a tyrant, he might 
die ai faint. In this pious difguife, he ex¬ 
pired before he had worn it quite a week. He 
divided his dominions among his children. 

Lewis had Italy, with the title of emperor; Lo¬ 
thario, the provinces between the Rhone, the 
Soan, the Menfe, apd the Rhine, called, 
from his own name, the kingdom of Lotharin- 
gia, now Lorrain; Charles had Provence, Dau- 
phine, and part of Burgundy. 

Thus was the empire of Charlemagne fplitby 
continual divifions, the fource of continual wars; 
foreign invafions, confpired with civil diffentions, 
to fpread terror and diforder in every quarter, but 
more particularly through France: the nor- 
mans, or- Men of the North, carried fire and fword 
into the heart of this kingdom, even to the gates 
of Paris; their fleets failed up the rivers, and 
laid all the country wafte; the fuccefs of their firft 
expeditions excited the avarice of their indi¬ 
gent country-raen| wherever they landed, they 
carried all before them. 

At length Rollo, th.e moft illuftrious of this 
northern banditti, after having fpread terror o.ver 
all the maritime provinces of Europe, failed up 

the 
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CHAP, the Seine, took Rouen, fortified it, and made it 

. . his head quarters. France was, at this time, at 

her laft gafp. Charles the Fat, had given only 
money to the barbarians; Charles the Simple, 
offered Rollo his daughter, and with her, part of 
his provinces; Rollo demanded Neuftria and Brit- 
tancy, which Charles thought himfelf very hap¬ 
py to give him. Rollo was worthy of his good 
fortune; he funk the foldier into the fovereign, 
and proved himfelf no lefs Ikilled in the arts of 
peace, than thofe of war. Neuftria, which 
henceforth took the name of Normandy, in ho¬ 
nour of its new inhabitants, foon became happy, 
and fiourifhed under his laws; fenfible that the 
power of a prince is always in proportion to the 
number of his fubjedts, he invited the better 
part of the Normans, from all parts, to come 
and fettle in liis dominions. He encouraged agri¬ 
culture and induftry; was particularly fevere in 
punifhing theft and robbery, and every fpecies of 
violence; fo that the duchy of NormarMy was, 
in a fhort time, not only populous and cultivated, 
but the Normans were regular in their manners, 
and obedient to the laws; a band of pirates be¬ 
came good citizens, and their leader, the greateft 
prince and the wifeft legiflator of the age in 
which he lived. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


England towards ike Ninth Century. 

The Saxons, who had over-run England, di- CHAP 
vided the country into feven kingdoms, governed 
by their refpeftive monarchs. Thefe divifions, 
or heptarchy, were united under Egbert. A union 
of government feemed to promile internal tran¬ 
quility j but human forefight is very limited: a 
fleet of thofe northern adventurers, whom \ve 
have already feen ravaging France, under the 
name of normans, or danes, foon gave the eng- 
lilh monarch reafon to alter his opinion. A par¬ 
ticular account of the dreadful ravages, that laid 
this wretched ifland walle, would be equally ufe- 
lefs and unentertaining; fuflice it to fay, that 
England, for many years after Egbert, was a 
continual feene of devaftation ; the lands lay un¬ 
cultivated, through fears of continual ineurfions, 
and the churches and monafteries were burnt to 
the ground; in this terrible fituation of affairs, 
nothing appeared but objeds of terror, and every 
hope was loft in defpair; the wifdom and virtues 
of one man, was found fufficient to bring back 
happinefs, feCurity, and order; and all the cala¬ 
mities of the times found redrefs in Alfred. This ^ 
prince feemed born not only to defend his bleed- 8/6- 
ihg country, but even to adorn humanity. He 

fuc- 
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CHAP, fucceeded his brother, Ethelt^red, to a king- 
^ , dom, more than ever divided into petty fove** 

reignties, moft of them Occupied by danes. 
Almoft every year produced a fuccefEon of new 
pirates. Alfred, who was mailer only of a fingle 
province in the weft, gave the enemy battle 
and, at firft, gained fome advantage of them 
but, purfuing this vidlory too fat, he was worfted, 
by reafon of the enemy’s numbers; his troops 
fled, and he was deferred by every body; yet, he 
was ftill undifmayed; he begged them to make 
one exertion more in defence of their poiTef- 
lions, their liberties, and their prince. 

Thus abandoned by his fubjedls, this illiiftri- 
ous monarch obliged to lay afide the enligns of 
his dignity, and aflumc the habit of a pcafant; 
lay concealed, but not inaiflive; he made fre¬ 
quent and unexpeded fallies upon the danes, 
who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew 
not whence the blow came, or by whom it was di- 
reded; 'at length, a profperous event emboldened 
the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and enter on 
a feene of adion more worthy of himfelf. Ob* 
dune, earl of Devonlhire, being befieged in his 
Caftle, by Hubbo, a celebrated danilh general, 
madeanunexpededfally upon theenemy, put them 
to the rout, purfued them with great flaughter, 
and killed Hubbo himfelf. The news of this vic¬ 
tory was immediately carried to Alfred, who was 
happy to fee the feeds of valour beginning to re¬ 
vive 
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vive among his countrymen; but, before he CHAP, 
would aflemble them in arms, he refolved to in- , ^ 

fpeft the ^tuation of the enemy’s camp, which 
he entered in the difguife of a harper; he ob- 
ferved the fupine fecurity of the ravagers, and 
their negleft of all military difcipline; encou¬ 
raged by thefe propitious appearances, he fent 
fecret intelligence to his moll powerful fubjefts, 
and fummoned them to aflemble, along wdth 
their retainers, on the borders of Selwood Fo- 
reft; when, taking advantage of his previous 
knowledge of the enemy’s lituation, he furprifed 
them, in their moft unguarded quarter, and 
gained a complete victory. 

The danes were at that^ time divided by in- 
teftine factions; and, Alfred, who was no lefs 
able a negociator, than a courageous warrior, 
was, to the general furprife, unanimoufly chofen 
king by the danes and englilh. 

After providing for the fecurity of his king¬ 
dom, he employed himfelf in improving and 
polilhing his country; he invited over the moft 
celebrated fcholars, from all parts of Europe; 
he founded, or at leaft repaired the Univerlity of 
Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges, 
revenues, and immunities; his law's were mild, 
but ftridly enforced; he was t]ie firft that fettled 
juries, and divided England into Ihires and coun¬ 
ties, and encouraged the fpirit of commerce 
among his fubjedts. 



i6 AN EPITOME OF 

CHAP. This extraordinary man, who is juftly con- 
, . fidered, both by natives and foreigners, as the 

greateft prince, after Charlemagne, that Europe 
faw for many ages, and one of the wifeft and 
beft that ever adorned the annals of any nation, 
died in the year 901, in the vigour of his age 
and the full llxength of his faculties, after a life 
of fifty-three years and a half ; his merit, both 
in public and private life, may be fet in oppofi- 
tion to that of any fovercign or citizen, in an¬ 
cient or modem times. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. IV. 

'the German Empire^ under .Olho the Great, 

TH E german empirCj after it became feparat- CHAP, 
ed from France, merits little attention ’till the , , 

reign of Othol. This prince, dcfervedly ftiled 
the Great, as being the moft powerful emperor 
lince Charlemagne, and who reunited Italy to 
the imperial dominions, was elcdtkl t^t Aix la 
Chapclle, in the year 936, by the unanimous 
confent of the diet there aflepibled. 

He began his reign with the moft upright ad- 
miniftration, and feemed defirous to live in 
peace and tranquility; but his quiet was foon 
interrupted by wars, both foreign and domeftic, 
which he had fiifficient abilities to manage, and 
which terminated in his aggrandisement. 

The hungarians, according to cuftom, in¬ 
vaded the empire, committing every fpecies of 
barbarity. Otho foon put a ftop to their ravages; 
he came up with, and defeated them with great 
flaughter. Immediately after his return frorn 
this vidory, he was informed that the bohemians 
revolted ; Bohemia was then entirely barbarous, 
and raoftly pagan. Otho, after a variety of ftrug- 
gles, rendered it tributary trf Germany; and 
alfo obliged the inhabitants to fmbra^e chrifti- 
anity. 


c 
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No fooner did Otho find himfelf in quiet pof- 
feflion of the North, than the South attrafted 
his eyc?s; and a favourable opportunity offered 
of gratifying his ambition. 

The Italians themfelves, who were factious 
and feeble, could neither fubmit to be governed 
by their own countrymen, or remain free, invited 
him to pafs the Alps. 

When Otho entered Italy, he behaved as 
Charlemagne had done before him he caufed 
himfelf to be confecrated and crowned emperor 
of the romans, by the hands of pope John XII. 
after which lie took the name of Ctefar Auguftus, 
and compelled the pope to fwear allegiance to 
him, on the tomb where the body of St. Peter is 
faid to be laid. The pope having thus given him¬ 
felf a mafter, in him, whom he only wanted for 
a protedor, foon proved falfe j:o his oath, and 
entered into a league againft the emperor; but, 
he wanted power to carry through the undertak¬ 
ing. Otho was ftrong enough to punilh him for 
it; he called a council, in which he brought the 
pope to a formal trial; he convened the lords, 
biihops, and cardinals, in the church of St. 
Peter; where, in prefence of the people, he 
publicly accufed the holy father of having lain 
with feveral wonien; that he made a child bilhop 
of Todi; that he had made a fale of ordinations 
and benifices; that he had put out the eyes of 
one of his own relations; and that he caufed a 

cardinal 
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cardinal to he caftrated, and afterwards to be CHAP, 
put to death ; in fine, that he did not believe in , , 

Jefus Chrift. However, this 3'oung pontiff, who 
was then only twenty feven years of age, appears 
to have been depofed, and Leo Xlllth cledled in 
liis room^ but John had the courage to ftir up 
the romans agaiit, and oppofing council to 
council, Leo was depofed ; foon after this revo¬ 
lution, pope John was airaffinated in the arms of 
one of his miftrefies. 

Othore-inftated Leo in his dignity, and return¬ 
ed to Germany, covered with glory and fuccefs, 
and lived to enjoy the fruits of his vidories two 
years in his native country ; he died in 973, after 
a reign of thirty fix years; during which, by 
his generofity and courage, he had juftly 
acquired the appellation of Otho the Great, the 
conqueror of Italy, and the reflorcr of the empire 
of Charlemagne. 

Otho the fecond, fucceeded his father, and 
reigned about eight years, without any remark¬ 
able occurrence to arreft the attention of thc^ 
reader. 

Otho the third, cleded emperor, fucceeded 
his father at the age of twelve; and his uncle 
and his mother difputing the adminiftration, A. D. 
Germany was difquieted by a turbulent regency; 
but when the emperor, who proved a brave and 
enterprizing prince, came of age, all things 
were foon reduced into order ; he defeated the 

danes. 
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CHAP, danes, who had invaded the empire, and enter- 
, , ed into a league with Eric, king of Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Norway. ^ 

The affairs of the North being fettled, Otho 
marched into Italy at the interceffion of pope 
John XVth, who was perfecuted by Crefentius. 
Alarmed at the name of Otho, which had fo often 
proved fatal to their confederates, the rebels re¬ 
turned to their duty, and Crefentius was pardon¬ 
ed ; but fcarce had the emperor left Rome, than 
that licentious fpirit again revolted; enraged at 
this frelh infult, Otho returned with a powerful 
army to Rome, which he took by affault; and 
ordered Crefentius to be beheaded. 

The faracens, about this time, making an ir¬ 
ruption into the Campania of Rome, the empe¬ 
ror, while he was affembling forces to oppofc 
their progrefs, is faid to have been poifoned by a 
pair of gloves, fent to him by the widow of Cre¬ 
fentius, whom he had debauched under a promife 
of marriage. 

The empire fuftained a great lofs, in the death 
A. D. of this prince, who, was equally brave, refolute, 
*003- and juft,; as he died without children, Henry, 
duke of Bavaria, grand fon to Otho the fecond, 
was eledted emperor, and confecrated under the 
name of Henry the Second. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


England, from the Death of Alfred, to the Norman 
Conquejl. 


England, from the death of Alfred, to the 
danilh conqueft, affords few objefts to arreft the 
attention; little progrefs was made in letters, or 
politenefs, and the conftitution continued nearly 
the fame. 

Canute, king of Denmark, a prince both ac¬ 
tive and brave, and at the head of a numerous 
army, invaded England, and foon reduced it un¬ 
der fubjedion: the native englifh were treated 
like flaves; infomuch, that the hiftorians of 
thefe times acknowledge, that when an englifh- 
man met a dane, he was obliged to flop till the 
latter pafTed by. The race of Canute failing, the 
englifh fhook off the danifh yoke, and conferred 
the crown on Edward, a defeendent from the 
ancient Angli-Saxon kings, who was called the 
Confeflbr. This revolution was effedted with¬ 
out bloodfhed, and the mild and equitable go¬ 
vernment of Edward, foon reconciled the danes, 
no lefs than the englifh, to his fway; but the 
englifh, in vain, flattered themfelves, that they 
were for ever delivered from foreigners ; a fhort 
time convinced them that the evil was rather 


CKAP. 

V. 




A. D. 
10J7. 


fufpended, than removed. 
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CHAP. Edward had been educated in Normandy, 
, and having contracted many intimacies with the 
natives of that country, as well as an afledtion 
to their manners, the court of England was 
foon filled with normans, who were diftinguifhed 
by the royal favour, and had great influence in 
the national council. He had alfo, it appears, 
though married to a' beautiful woman, made an 
indifcrcct vow never to cohabit with her, which 
rendered his bed fterile; but, obtained from 
the monks, the title of Saint, or Confeflfor; 
and he had given his kinfman, William duke 
of Normandy, hopes of fucceeding to the eng- 
lilh crown. What ufc that enterprifing prince 
made of this promife, real, or pretended, we 
fhall afterwards have occafion to fee. 

A. D. Edward died without appointing a fucceflbr. 
»c66. fucceeded him, was not of his fa¬ 

mily; but came to the throne, by the moft 
inconteftible of all rights, the fuffrages of the 
people. 

The firft danger he experienced was from 
abroad. Hallagar, king of Norway, invaded 
England, with a fleet of three hundred fail. 
Harold was no fooncr informed of this difafter, 
than he haftened to the North; anxious for the 
fafety of his people, and ambitious to fliew him- 
felf worthy of that crown, w'hich had been con¬ 
ferred on him by his countrymen. 


The 
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The englifli flocked from all quarters to his CHAP, 
ftandard, fo that when he reached the enemy, . . 

he found himfelf in^ condition to to give them 
battle. 'The adtion was long and bloody, but 
terminated in the total defeat of the danes. 

Harold, however, had fcarce time to rejoice 
on account of his vidtory, before he received in¬ 
telligence, that the duke of Normandy was 
landed, with a numerous army, in the South, 
and determined to difpute his crown. 

The norman prince founded his claim on a 
pretended will of Edward the Confeflor, in his 
favour; and alfo on an oath extorted from 
Harold, when Ihipwrecked on the coaft of France, 
that he would never afpire to the fucceflion, 
and by which he boundr himfelf to fupport the , 
pretenlions of William. 

The will Harold knew to be without founda¬ 
tion, and the oath he entirely difregarded, as it 
had been drawn from him by the fear of vio¬ 
lence ; he, therefore, replied to the norman 
ambafladors, who fummoned him to refign the 
kingdom, that he was determined flrenuoufly 
to maintain thofe national liberties with which 
he had been entrufted ; and that the fame mo¬ 
ment Ihould put a period to his life and go¬ 
vernment. 

The anfwcr was what William expefted; he 
was therefore prepared for it ; he knew the va¬ 
lour of Harold, and the power of the engliflx 

C 4 nation; 
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jo66. 


nation ; but he confulted only his ambition and 
his courage. 

Both armies met at Haftings; the Normans 
were much fuperior in numbers, as" well as 
difeipline : the battle lafted twelve hours, when 
Harold was ihot in the brain by an arrow, while 
bravely combating ^t the head of his troops; 
and the englifh, difpirited by the death of their 
leader, gave way on all fides, and were purfued 
with great llaughter by the victorious normans. 
Thus was gained by William, afterwards fur- 
named the Conqueror, the famous battle of Haft¬ 
ings, which terminated the faxon monarchy in 
England ; and which, by the heroic feats of va¬ 
lour difplayed on both lides, feemed worthy to 
decide the fate of fo mighty a kingdom. 


chap; 
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CHAP. VI. 

France, in the Fime of Hugh Copet. 

WHILE England changed its mailers, France CHAP, 
alfo had changed its reigning family; and was . . 

become, like Germany, a government entirely 
feudal. Each province had its hereditary counts 
or dukes; the kingdom was a monftrous af- 
femblage of members, without any compad: 
body. 

In the death of Lewis V, the Carlovingian 
lace of kings ended; the right of fucceflion be¬ 
longed to Charles duke of Lorrain, uncle to 
Lewis; but the condition of vaffal of the em¬ 
pire, appeared to the French nobility as a fuffi- 
cient reafon for excluding him. Of the princes 
or nobles, who held immediately of the crown, 

Hugh Capet was not the leaft powerful; he pof- 
fefled the dukedom of France, which extended 
as far as Touraine; he was alfo count of Paris ; 
he, therefore, feized the crown on the death of 
Lewis. An extreme devotion, real or apparent, 
recommended him to the people; he was ac¬ 
knowledged in an allembly of nobles; and the 
farther to eftablifli his throne, he aflbeiated his 
fon Robert in the government of his king¬ 
dom. 


Nothing 
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CHAP. Nothin^; remarkable happened during Hugh’s 
^ ^ reign, who conducted all rhings with great pru¬ 

dence and moderation; and had the fingular 
honour of ellablilhing a new family on the throne, 
with few circumftances of violence, and without 
^ jj Ihedding blood. He died in the 57th year of his 
997- age, and the eighth^ of his reign, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Robert, a prince of a lefs vi¬ 
gorous, though not of a lefs amiable charafter. 
The rnofl, remarkable circumftance in the reign 
of Robert, is his excommunication by the pope. 
This prince had efpoufed Bertha, his coufin, in 
the fourth degree ; a marriage in itfilf lawful: 
the church of Rome had the boldnefs to impofe 
a feven years penance on the king, ordered him 
to quit his wife, and 'threatened him with ex¬ 
communication, in cafe of refufal. This ap¬ 
pears an incredible ftretch of audacity ; but the 
ignorance and fuperftition of thofe times might 
have fuflered it. Gregory V. who fulminated 
forth this excommunication, was by birth a 
german, and under the influence of Otho III. 
who was no friend to Robert; therefore, we 
may fuppofe, rcafons of ftatc had as great a 
lhare in this fcandalous proceeding, as bigotry 
and fanaticifm. 

Hiftorians tell us, that this excommunication 
had fuch an efiecl in France, that the king was 
abandoned by all his fubjtds, two fervants only 

Haying 
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flaying with him ; and thefe threw into the fire CHAP, 
all the viftuals he left at his meals; fo fearful . . 

were they of what had been touched by an ex¬ 
communicated perfon ; but the king giving way 
to fupcrftitious terrors, or afraid of civil com¬ 
motions, at laft repudiated his wife Certha, and 
married Conftance, daughter to the count Arles, 
in whom he found a tyrant, inllead of an ami¬ 
able confort. 

Robert died foon after this tranfuftion, leaving A. D. 
two fons, Henry and Robert. was 27 

years of age at his fucccllion to the throne, and 
with all the fpirit of a young man, he had the 
fagacity and prudence of one more advanced in 
years; without which the crown would have 
been lhaken from his head. 

His mother Conftance, who hated him, and 
was ambitious to govern, had drawn over to her 
party a great many lords and biftiops, under 
pretence of fupporting the caufe of her younger 
fon Robert: the king, therefore, after fome in- 
cffe« 3 :ual ftruggles, was obliged to take refuge 
in Normandy, where he was received with all 
poflible refpeft by duke Robert, who aflured 
him, that all his forces were at his dilpofal; 
nor were thefe mere expreflions of civility; an 
army of normans entered F/ance on one fide, 
while the king and royal party invaded it on 
rhe other; the queen dowager and her faction 


were 
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were humbled, and Henry recovered his king¬ 
dom. 

Henry died in io6o, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Philip I. who was only eight years of age at 
the time of his fuccefiion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Spaifif and the Empire of Confiantinople,, during the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries. 

Spain was aiHidled with misfortunes and re- CHAP, 

VII 

volutions of another kind; the Goths, who had . 
uCLirped this kingdom, were expelled from 
hence about the eighth century, by the Mufful- 
mans, or moors of Africa. The Spanifli Chrif- 
tians retired to the mountains of Afturias, and 
increafed conlidcrably under Alphonfo, furnamed 
the Great. The moors pofleffed more than three 
fourths of Spain, and the 'moft fertile provinces ; 
among them, as in other nations of Europe, a 
crowd of too powerful nobles ufFefted indepen¬ 
dency, and the fovereign was obliged to contend 
with his fubjefts for dominion. 

This was the time to have cruflied the ma- 
hometan power; but the chriftians were not 
more united than their enemies; though conti¬ 
nually at war with the moors, they were always 
Sacrificing each other. The reign of Alphonfo 
the Great, was full of confpiracies and re¬ 
volts ; his own wife, and his two fons, were 
among the number of thfe rebels; he re- 
figned his crown to his eldeft fon, and even A. D. 
generoufly fought under his comqaand. He ^ 

died 
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CHAP, died with the glory of a hero, and the piety of 
Vlf * ^ 

^ , a faint. Ramiro, another fpanifti hero, gained 

A. D. celebrated viftory of Simancas, where the 
938* moors are faid to have loft four fcore thoufand 
men. About the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the race of moorifli kings being extindt, 
the kingdom of Cardovo was difmembered by 
the ambition of a number of noblemen, who all 
ufurped die title of king. 

Toledo, Valentia, Seville, Saragofla, and al- 
moft all the great cities had their independent 
kings. The chriftian provinces were changed 
into kingdoms in the fame manner: they had 
a king of Navarre, of Caftile, and Arragon. Per¬ 
petual jealoufies, with all the crimes that attend 
them, were the confequcnce of thefe divifions; 
treachery, poifonings, aflafiinations, the common 
weapons of petty neighbouring and rival princes, 
who have much ambition, and fmall means of 
gratifying it. Hence, the hiftory of Spain be¬ 
comes lefs important in proportion to the en- 
crcale of the kingdoms. 


CHAP. 
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V'he Empire of Conjianthwpk. 

While the empire of Charlcmaenc was thus CHAP. 

VJIl 

difmembered, and the inundations of the fara- . ^ \ 
cens and nonnans laid wafte the whole weftern 
empire, that of Conftantinople (to borrow a 
fimile from a well known author) “ ftill fublifted, 

“ like a large tree, vigoi ous, though old, ftript a. D. 

of fome of its roots, and buffeted on every 
“ fi;Ie by ftorms and tempefts.” 

This empire had been defpoiled of Syria, and 
a part of Afia Minor; anji, while the frontiers 
were continually fuffering encroachments and de- 
vaftations, its capital was the theatre of revo¬ 
lutions and crimes : the emperor Maurice, and 
his five fons, maffacred ; Phocas murdered; 
Conftantinc poifoned, by the emprefs Martina, 
who had her tongue pulled out, whilft the nofc of 
her fon was cut off before her face; Confians 
knocked in the head, in the bath, by his own 
fervants; Confiantine Pogonatus putting out the 
eyes of his two brothers. In this manner was the 
empire governed, during the fpace of t>vo hun¬ 
dred years. 

Yet the Greeks were flill the moll learned and 
polilhed people in Europe, and Conftantinople 

the 
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CHAP, the largeft and moft beautiful city, and the only 
one where the ancicnter manners remained. 

Thus we rapidly traverfe the wilds of Ihiftory, 
where the objefts are confufed, rude, and unin- 
terefting; but thefe firft ftages are neceffary, in 
order to arrive at more cultivated fields. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Germin Empire, and the Italian States^ to the 
Death Henry V, 

iiENRY ir. dying without iflue, great dif- CHAP, 
putes enfued about the nomination of a fucceflbr. . . 

The princes and Rates aflcmbled, elefted Con¬ 
rad, duke of Franconia. The lombards revolt¬ 
ing, foon after the eledtion of the new emperor, 

Conrad marched into Italy, and reduced the re¬ 
bels by force of arms ; he went to Rome, and 
was confecrated by pope John the XXth. But his 
(lay at Rome was very Ihort; fcarce was the co¬ 
ronation over, when he w^s obliged to return into 
Germany, on account of fome infurredions raifed 
in his abfence; but they were fupprefled by the ^ . 

valour of Conrad, who died foon after, leaving 1033. 
behind him the reputation of a juft, generous, and 
magnanimous prince. Henry III. was elcded, 
in confequence of his father’s recommendation; 
the firft years of his reign were lignalized by fuc- 
cefsful wars againft Bohemia, Poland, and Hun¬ 
gary ; Rome and Italy, as ufual, were involved 
in confufion, and diftraded by faftion. 

Henry depofed pope Gregory VI. as he wss 
not confulted at the eledion, and filled the papal 
chair with his own chancellor, who affumed the 
name of Clement II. 

D About 
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CHAP. Ab'xil the func (imc, the emperor caufeJ hii 
inf.int afic'wards the famous Henry IV. 

A. L>. to l.-r cic^teu kinjj; of the Romans; a title ftill 
iift'l fv)r the acknowledged heir of the 'empire. 

IV'. rurnaiticd the Great, was only five 
yenrs okl at Jiis father’s deatii; he was immedi- 
atcly acknowledged emperor, and the care of 
his education was committed to his mother 
Agnes; llie was a woman of fpirit and addi efs, 
and difeharged both lier.ptiblic and private trull 
vrith diligence and capacity. 

About this time, a number of norman adven¬ 
turers landed in Apidia and Calabria, drove out 
the faracens, and made thcmlelves mailers of 
the country; Sicily foon after fubmirted to their 
arms. The pope, wanting a fupport againfi. ilie 
emperors, made prjteClors and vaflals of thefe 
people; the normr.ns readily tlid homage foi 
their lands, and agreed to hokl tlicm of the 
church. Hence rhe pope’s claim of funcrioriiy 
over the kingdom of Nai»Ies and Sicily. 

Henry IV. airumed the reins of government at 
the age of twenty-two, and began his acimini- 
flration with rdtraining the thefts, robberies, and 
extortions, which his fubjedtsof the duchy of Sax¬ 
ony cxercifcd upon llrangcrs, as well as mpon eacli 
other; but the faxon [ainces and nobles, who w ere 
gainers by theic abuics, particularly by tlic infa¬ 
mous prailicc of imprifoning travellers, and 
making them pay f >c their raalbin, oppofed the 

intended 
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Intended reformation, and entered into an aflbei- CHAP. 

T Y 

ation againft the emperor, under pretence that 
their liberties were endangered. 

In thi?^> rebellious difpofuion they were encou¬ 
raged by the arrogance of pope Alexander IL 
who, at the inftigation of Hildebrand, afterwards 
the famous Gregory VII. fummoned Henry to 
appear before the tribunal of the holy fee, on 
account of his loofe life, andtoanfwci' the charge 
of having exnofed the Inveiliturc of biihops to 
falc. 

Henry, who was at war with the faxons, 
treated the pope’s mandate with the contempt ir 
deferved; he carried on the war againft the 
enemy with vigour, totally routed them in a 
bloody engagement, cnd.madc himfclf mailer of 
all SaxoiiV. Tlic heads of the rebellion afkcd 

j 

pardon, and begged to be rcflorcd to favour; he 
gcncroufly accepted their fubmiiTion, and peace 
was rcllorcd to Germany. But Henry was not 
fuITered long to enjoy the fruhs of his valour; a 
new ftorm threatened bin\ from Italy, wiiich af¬ 
terwards fell with violence on bis head, and ibook 
all the thrones in ChriPendvnn. On the death of 
Alexander II. Hildebrand had been cleded A. D, 
pope, under the name of Gregoi’y Vil. and 
though he bad not alkcd the emperor’s voice, lie 
prudently waited for Isis confinuation, before he 
afllimcd the tiara. I Ic ol^iaiiied it by this mark 
pf fubmiflion. Henry confirmed his eietSIion, 
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CHAP, and Gregory having nothing further to fear, took 
t ‘ . off the maik. He began his pontificate with 
excommunicating every ccclefiaftic who fhould 
receive a benefice from a layman, and‘every lay¬ 
man by whom fuch benefice fhould be conferred. 
Tjiis was engaging the church in an open quar¬ 
rel with the fovereighs of all nations; but the 
thunder of the holy fee w'as more particularly 
tlircfted againfh the emperor; and as this difputc, 
and its confequenccs merit attention, we fhall be 
more circumflantial than ufiial. 

The predeceflbrs of Henry IV. had always en¬ 
joyed the right of nominating bilhops and ab¬ 
bots; this rig'lit they had in common with almoft 
all princes. Gregory, however, fent two legates 
to fummon Henry before him, as a delinquent, 
bccaufe he flill continued to beftow inveftitures, 
notwithftanding the apoftolic decree to the con¬ 
trary; adding, that if he fhould fail to yield 
obedience to the church, he muft expedl; to be 
excommunicated and dethroned. Incenfed at 
this arrogant meflage, Henry difmifTed the le¬ 
gates with contempt, and convoked a council at 
Worms, confifting of bifhops, abbots, and 
doftors, in which he depofed the pope. 

In confequence of which, Henry font an am- 
baflador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of 
Gregory, who in his turn convoked a council, at 
which were prefent an hundred and ten bifhops, 
who unanimoufly agreed, that the pope had juft 

caufc 
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caufe to depofe Henry; to diflblve the oath of CHAP, 
allegiance which princes and Rates had taken in . * . 

his favour; and to prohibit them from holding 
any corrcfpondericc with him, on pain of excom¬ 
munication ; which was immediately fulminated 
ggainll the emperor and,his adherents ,—“ In the 
“ name oi Almighty God, and by our authority, 

“ I prohibit Henry, the fon of our emperor 
“ ficnry, from governing the Germanic klng- 
dom and Italy; I releafe all chrillians front 
“ their oath of allegiance to him, and ftriftl)'’ 

“ forbid all perfons from ferving or attending 
“ him as king.” This is the firft inftance of ct 
pope pretending to deprive a fovereign of his 
crown ; the circular letters written by this pontiff 
breathe the fame' fpiiit with this fentence of depo- 
fition ; he there repeats fcveral times, that bifliops 
arc fuperior to kings, and made to judge them ; 
expreflions alike artful and prefumpruous, and 
calculated for bringing in all the churchmen of 
the world to his ftandard. 

Gregory knew verj'^ well that the german bi- 
fhops would come over immediately to his party, 
and elraw along with them many of the nobles, 
ever jealous of the imperial power; the flames of 
civil war Rill lay fmothering, and a bull, pro¬ 
perly direded, was fufficient to fet it in a blaze. 

The faxons, Henry’s old enemies, made ufc 
pf the papal difpleafure, as a pretence for rebel¬ 
ling againft him; nay, thofe very princes and 

D 3 prelates! 
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CHAP, prelates who had affiflcd in dcpofing of Grcgoiy, 
t . gave lip their monarch to be tried by the pope; 
and his holinds was foliciicd to come to Augf- 
burg for tir.u ntirpufe. 

A. D. Willing to i>rcvent this odious trial at Angf- 
burg, Henry took an unaccountable relolution. 
He luddenly palllcrthc Alps, with a few domef- 
tics, to alk ablblulion of the pope, his opprellbr, 
tvho was then in the fonrds of Canola, on the 
Appcninc mountains, v/iih the conntd's Ma’^ilda : 
at the gates of this palace, the emperor prelesttod 
himfelfas an humble penitent; they ftopped him 
in the inner court, fliippcd him of his cloatlis, 
and put on him fachcloth. In this condition, 
and bare-foot, he was obliged to remain in the 
court three days, thotigh it was then in the month 
of January, before he was permitted to kifs the 
feet of his holinds, who at that time was fliut up 
with the Coimtcfs Matilda, whofe fpirirual direc¬ 
tor he had long been, and Ionic fay her gallant; 
but be that as it may, her attachment to Giegory 
was fo great, that flie made over all her eftates 
to the apoftolic fee; and this donation is the true 
caufc of all the wars which, fuice that period;, 
have raged between the em.pcrors and popes. 

The emperor was at length permitted to throw 
himfelf at the pontilf’s feer, who condefeended to 
grant him abfolution; but not till he had fworn 
obedience to him in all things, and promifed to 
fubmit to his folemn decihon at Augfburg; fo 

that 
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that Henry got nothing but difgrace by his jour- CHAP, 
ncy, while Gregory, elated by Ids triumph, and , 

now looking upon hlmlelf (not altogether with¬ 
out reafos) as the lord and mailer of all the 
crowned heads in Chridendom, faid in feveral of 
his letters, that it was his di.ity to ]iull down the 
pride of kings. 

This extraordinary acec.tumovhirion of fl^jiry’s, 
gave much dilgud to tlie princes ctf Italy, who 
were on the point ordcllrung hiui; but liappily 
for the emperor, their dculiatioji for the pope's 
arrogance, overbalanced ilieir iiKiignalicni for his 
meannefs. Henry lo-ok ad;ant.'p;eoi' this temper, 
and by a change of rorfiine hiilieito unknown to 
the german emperors, he found a Hr ong j>arty 
in Italy, when he was ahauvlontd in Germany; 
all Lombardy took up arms ag.iinil the pope, 
while he was railing all G^niiaity araaiiill the cm- 
peror. 

Gregory, on one hand, nnulc ufe of every art 
to get another empeor eh lieu in ' jcintany, and 
llcnry Icit nothing undoncto pcifuad.^ tljc ilulians 
to chool'e anotlKi pjope. The g.rmans choic 
Rodolpli, duke of Suab'ia; iioon which Gregory 
wrote wokI, that he would ikminiinc between 
Henry and Kodolph, and give ihc crtiv n to him 
who would Ihcw moil fubmirTion t.o ins authority- 
Hcnry, however, trullcd niAtre to li-.e \uiour ot 
his troops, than to the decilion of the holy fa¬ 
ther. He fet out immediately for Gtimany, 
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CHAP, where he defeated his enemies in feveral engage- 
. ments; and Gregory feeing no hopes of fubmif- 
lion, thundered out a fecond excommunication 
againft him, confirming, at the fame'time, the 
election of Rodolph, to whom he fent a golden 
crown, on which the following verfe, equally 
haughty and puerile, was engraved ; 

Tetra dedit Petro-^Petrus diadema, Rodolpho, 

In order to avoid the effeifls of this fecond ex¬ 
communication, Henry took a ftep worthy of 
himfelf; he alTembled at Brixon, about twenty 
german bifliops, who afting alfo for the prelates 
of Lombardy, unanimoufly refolved, that Gre¬ 
gory the Vllth, having rendered himfelf un¬ 
worthy of the papal chair, by his mifeondufl: 
and rebellion, he ought to be depofed from a 
dignity he fo little deferved. They accordingly 
degraded Hildebrand, and eledted, in his room, 
Guebart, archbilhop of Ravenna, a perfon of un¬ 
doubted merit, who took the name of Clement III. 
Henry was obliged, in the mean time, to em¬ 
ploy all his forces againft his rival, Rodolph, 
who was defeated, and afterwards flain by the 
famous Godfrey, of Bouillon, then in the fervice 
of Henry, and the fame who made the conqueft 
of Jerufalem. 

Thus delivered frbm his formidable antagonift, 
Henry foon difperfed the reft of his enemies in 

Germany, 
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Germany, and fet out for Italy, in order to fettle 

Clement in the papal chair; but the gates of x_ 

Rome being fhut, he was obliged to attack it in 
form; the fiege continued upwards of two years, 
and was at length taken by afl’iult; but Gre¬ 
gory was not taken in it; he retired into the 
Caftle of St. Angelo, and from thence deiied and ^ 
excommunicated the conqueror. 1084, 

While the fiege was going on, and the emj>c- 
ror called about fonie affairs into Lombardy, 

Gregory was releafed, and died foon after at Sa¬ 
lerno. 

The death of Gregory, however, did not ex- 
tinguifli the flame which his ambition had 
raifed. The romans, not fatisfied with Clement, 
the emperor’s pope, clciSfcd Urban II. who re¬ 
duced the emperor’s fon, Conrad, into a rebellion 
againfl his father, and after the death of this unna¬ 
tural fon, his brother, who was afterwards Henry V. 
made w'ar againfl his father, and having betrayed 
him into his power, fliut him up in Mentz; 
whither two legates came from the pope to depofe 
him, and two deputies fent from the diet, by his 
fon, divefted him of the imperial robes; while 
they were thus employed, he exclaimed, “ Great 
“ God !” the tears trickling down his venerable 
checks, “ thou art the God of vengeance, and 

will repay this outrage:” he died foon after at a, d. 
Liege, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and 
fprty-ninth of his reign, 


He 
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CHAP. He was a prince of great courage, and excel-r 
. , lent endowments of body and mind; there was 

an air of dignity in his appearance, that fpoke 
the greatnefs of his foul; he poflelicd" a natural 
fund of eloquence and vivacity; was of a mild 
and mcrcifnl temper, extremely charitable, and 
an admirable pattern of piety and refignation. 

He'u y V. who had dethroned his father, and 
afterwards dug him out of his grave, as an ex¬ 
communicated perfon, maintained the lame pre¬ 
rogatives as his father againfl; the church, as foon 
as he came in pofleffion of the empire. In order 
to terminate this old conteft, Henry invited the 
pope into Germany; but Pafcal, who fucceeded 
Gregory, being well acquainted with the empe¬ 
ror’s implacable difpoiition, thought proper to 
take a different route, and pat himlclf under the 
protedlion of Philip I. king of hVance, who un¬ 
dertook to mediate an accommodation Ijetw'C^ 
the empire and the holy fee; a conference was 
accordingly held at Chalons, but without cf- 
fed:. 

Upon this, Henry pafled the Alps with a 
powerful army; and Rome, once more, w'as 
drenched in blood; treaties, perjuries, excom¬ 
munications, and murders, followed each other 
in rapid fucceflion; at length, Henry V. after 
having created, depofed, banillred, and recalled 
leveral popes; and having been as often excom¬ 
municated as his father, w'as obliged to put an 

end 
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end to the conteft, and give up the point of in- CHAP, 
veftitures: thus finiQied this bloody and ridicu- , ^ 

lous war! 

Henry died at Utrecht foon after his accom¬ 
modation with Rome ; he was a wife, politic, and 
rcfolute prince; and exclufive of his unnatural 
behaviour to his father, was worthy of the impe¬ 
rial throne. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

England, from the Battle of Hajlings, to the Death of 
Henry f 

Nothing could exceed the confternation of 
—' the englifti, wheh informed of the unfortunate 
battle of Haftings, the death of their king, and 
the flaughter of their principal nobility; and, 
that they might not have leifure to recover them- 
felves, William immediately put himfelf in mo¬ 
tion, firmly refolved to terminate an enterprize, 
which celerity and vigour could only render 
finally fuccefsful. He advanced, by quick 
marches, towards London, where the magil- 
trates of the city came out to meet him, and 
made him the tender of a crown, which they 
were not in a condition to refufc to a conqueror, 
William, thus poflefled of the throne, knew 
equally W’ell how to govern as to conquer, and 
fignalized his rejgn by extinguifliing rebellions, 
fruftrating invafions, and enabling and feverely 
executing rigorous laws. The antient britons, 
the danes, and anglo-faxons, lay now ail con¬ 
founded, in the fame ftate of flavery; hia 
normans, who had affifted him in his conquefi, 
were rewarded by him with the lands of the 
conquered. Hence came that multiplicity of 

norman 
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norman families, whofe defcendants, or, at leaft, 
their names, ftill fubfift in England. ^ ^ 

William aboliflied all the ancient laws of the 
country, to' make way for thofe of Normandy; 
he moreover ordered, that all pleadings ihould 
be in the norman language. This monarch’s 
death was occafioncd by a quarrel not altogether 
worthy of his life; a witticifm gave rife to a war. 
William, who was become corpulent, had been 
detained in bed fometime by ficknefs, which gave 
Philip I. of France, occafion to fay, that he was 
furprifed that his brother of England Ihould be 
fo long in being delivered of his belly. William 
fent him word, that, as foon as he was up, he 
would, at his churching, prefent fuch a number 
of tapers, as would fet the kingdom of France 
in a flame. Accordingly, on his recovery, he 
led an army into France, and laid every thing 
wafte with fire and fword; but the progrefs of 
thefe hoftilities was ftopt by an accident, which 
put an end to the conqueror’s life. His horfe 
fuddenly flarting afide, he bruifcd his belly on 
the pummel of the faddle, which brought on a 
mortification, of which he died, in the fixty- 
third year of his age. He left Normandy and 
Mayne to his eldeft fon, Robert. He wrote to 
the archbilhop of Canterbury, dt firing to crown 
William, his fecond fon, king’of England; and A. D. 
he bequeathed to Henry, the youngeft of the 
three, his mother’s jointure. William II. fur- 
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CHAP, named Rufus, or the red, from the colour of his 
^ hair, was inftantly crowned king of England; 
and Robert took peaceable pofleffion of Nor¬ 
mandy 5 but this partition of the empire, by the 
late king, oecafioned many difputcs in England, 
which feemed to promile a fudden revolution. 

The norman barons, who generally pofleffed 
large eftates, both in England and in their own 
country, were uncafy at the feparation of thofe 
territories; and forefeeing that it would be im- 
poffible for them to preferve long their allegiance 
to two mailers, they eager!) deiired an union as 
before, and looked upon Robert as the proper 
owner of the whole. 

A comparilbn between the pcrfonal qualities of 
the two princes, alfa led the malcontents to pre¬ 
fer the elder. Robert was brave, open, lincerc, 
and generous; whereas William, though not 
Icfs brave than his brother, was violent, haughty, 
and tyrannical, and feemed difpofed to govern 
more by fear than the love of Ins people; a 
powerful confpiracy was therefore carried on 
againil William : and Odo, the late king’s bro¬ 
ther, undertook to condudl it to maturity. 

William, fcnfiblc of the danger that threa¬ 
tened him, endeavoured to gain the aticdlions of 
the native cngliili, whom he prevailed on by pro- 
mifes of future good behaviour, to efpoufc his 
intcreils; but, after he had fubdued the rebels, 
he paid no regard to his promifes, and ihowed 

the 
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the fiift Inftance of his perverfe inclinations, in CHAP, 
his ingratitude to the englilh, who had feated . ^ . 
him on the throne. 

But the memory of thefe tranfient broils, and 
tinfuccefsful treafons, was quite funk in the tu¬ 
mults of tJie crufades, which then engrofied the 
Attention of Europe, and have fince employed 
the curiolity of mankind, as the mofl Angular 
monument of human folly that ever appeared 
on the face of our globe. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, impelled by the 
bravery and miftakcii grncrofity of his fpirit, had 
early enlisted himfelf in the firft crufade; and 
being always unpiovidcd with money, he found 
it would be impoiTihlc for him, without fome 
fupply, to appear in a manner fuitable to his 
rank. 

hie therefore refolvcd to fell his dominions; 
and he offered them to his brother William, for 
I'o fznnll a fum as ten thoufand merks. The bar¬ 
gain was concluded, and William was put in 
poffcfficn of Normandy and Mavne; while Ro¬ 
bert, providin';; bimlVll' with a magnlliccnt train, 
fet out for the holy land in purfuit of glory, and 
in full hopes of focurinj!; liis etornal filvatlon. 

7 'bc fanalicifins of the times aflbrdcd the king 
of England another oppoituniiy of inercafing his 
dominions. Poitiers and Guiefme wci c offered to 
be mortgaged to him, for the fame pious purpofe 

that 
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CHAP, that had induced Robert to part with Nofitiandy 
* . and Mayne. 

The bargain was concluded, and Willi^ had 
prepared a fleet and atmy to take pofleffion of his 
new territories, when an accident put an end to 
his life. He was engaged on a hunting party 
in New Foreft, accompanied by Sir Walter 
Tyrell, a French gentleman, remarkable for his 
addrefs in archery, and as William had dif- 
A. D. mounted, after a chace, Tyrell, impatient to 
fliew liis dexterity, let fly an arrow at a flag, 
which fuddenly ftarted before him; the arrow 
glancing againfl: a tree, ftruck the king in the 
heart, and inftantly flew him. 

William appears to have been a violent and 
tyrannical prince, a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous neighbour, and an unkind and unge¬ 
nerous relation. As he never was married, the 
fucccfllon, of courfe, devolved upon Robert, his 
elder brother; but he was then too diflant to 
aflert his claims. 

In the mean time Henry, who had been hunt¬ 
ing in the New Foreft, when his brother was 
flain, immediately galloped to Winchefter, fe- 
cured the royal treafure, was faluted king, and 
proceeded to the exercife of fovcrcign power; 
but the policy and prudence of Henry ran great 
hazard of being* fruftrated, by the fudden ap¬ 
pearance of his brother Robert, who returned 
from the holy land, about a mouth after the death 

of 
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Df William, took polFeflion of Normandy with- CHAP, 
out refiftance, and made preparations for affert- , . 

ing his title td England. 

The great reputation which Robert had ac¬ 
quired in the eaft, forwarded his pretenfions; and 
the Norman barons, ftill imprelTed with the con- 
fequences of the feparation of the duchy and the 
kingdom, difcovered the fame difcohtent which 
had appeared on the acceffion of Rufus. 

Henry, therefore, with great difficulty, raifed 
an army to oppofe Robert, who had landed at 
Portfmouth. The two armies continued fome 
days in fight of each other, without coming to 
adtion; and by the interpofition of archbifliop 
Anfelm, an accommodation was brought about 
between the two brothers. In this treaty it 
was agreed, that Robert fhould refign his preten- 
fions to England, and receive an annual penfion 
of three thoufand marks; and that if cither of the 
princes Ihould die without iflue, the other ihould 
fucceed to his dominions; but thefe conditions, 
though fo favourable to Henry, were foon vio¬ 
lated by his rapacity and ambition. The affairs 
of Normandy falling into confufion, Henry went 
over, by invitation, to regulate them; but inftead 
of fuppoiting his brother’s authority, he increafed 
the difcontents by every under-hand art, and a^ 
length made himfelf mafter of the duchy. The 
unfortunate Robert, who feemed only to be the 
fpprt of fortune, was carried prifoner to England, 
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CHAP, where he remained in cuftody during the rtf- 
, . mainder of his life. 

But Henry’s public profperity was much over* 
balanced by a domeftic misfortune : his fon Wil¬ 
liam, who had attained his eighteenth year, pe- 
rifhed at fea, on his return from Normandy, with 
all his retinue. 'J'hc father was fo much affetfted 
by the news, that he is faid never to have fmiled 
more. 

Henry had not any Fegitimatc children, except 
his daughter Matilda, who becoming a widow 
by the death of the emperor Henry V. he mar¬ 
ried her to Geoffrey Plantagenct, eldeft fon of 
the count of Anjou. She was foon after deli¬ 
vered of a fon, who received the name of Henry. 
A. D. The joy of this event, and the pleafurc of his 
** 3 S- daughter’s company, made Henry take up his 
rcfidence in Normandy, where he died in the 
67th year of his age, and 35th of his reign, 
leaving his daughter Matilda heirefs of his do¬ 
minions. He w'as one of the moft accomplifhed 
princes that ever filled the Englifli throne ; pof- 
feffing all the qualities which could fit him for 
the government of an extenfive territory. He 
granted the city of London a charter and privi¬ 
leges; and from this firft conceffion, we may 
date the origin of Englilh liberty, fuch as we find 
it at this day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Francef under 'Philip I. and Lewis FL with an 
Account of the firjl Crufade, 

Th E reign of Philip 1 . is not fo remarkable 
for any thing as his marrying Bertrand dc Mont- 
forJ, duchefs of Anjou, while her hufband and 
his queen were both alive; for which he was ex¬ 
communicated by Urban I. in the famous council 
of Clermont, where the firft crufade was preached 
for the recovery of the holy land; acircumflancc 
which naturally leads to fpeak of that extravagant 
expedition, its caufes, and confequcnces. 

Gregory VII. amongll his other vaft ideas, had 
formed th^' projed; of uniting the wellern chrif- 
tians againil the mahometans, and recovering 
Paleftine from the hands of infidels; and his 
<iuarrcl with Henry IV. only could have ob- 
ftrudlcd the progrefs of this undertaking; the 
work, however, was referved for a meaner inftru- 
ment; for a man whole condition would excite no 
jcaloufy, and whofe head was weak as his imagi¬ 
nation was warm. But before w^e mention this 
man, it will be neceflary to fay a few words of the 
fate of the eaft at that time, and of the paffion 
for pilgrimages which then prevailed in Europe. 

We naturally view with veneration and de¬ 
light, thofe places which have been the rcfidcnce 
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CHAP, of any illuftrious perfonagcj or the fcene of any 
. . great tranfadlion. Hence the enthufiafni and fu- 

pcrftitious devotion with which thechriftians, from 
the earlicft ages of the church, were accuftomed to 
vilit that country, where their religion had taken 
its rife; and that city, where the meffiah had 
died for the redemption of thofe who believe in 
his name; but the chriftians, in their piousjour- 
nies, had the mortification to fee the holy fcpul- 
chre, and the other places made facred by the 
prefence of the faviour, fallen into the hands of 
infidels; and the pilgrims, who reforted to them, 
expofed to outrages of every kind from thofe 
fierce barbarians. Every perfon who returned 
from Palcftine, related the dangers which he had 
encountered in vifiting the holy city, and de- 
feribed, with exaggeration, the cruelty and vex¬ 
ations of the turks. 


While the minds of men were thus roufed, a 
fanatical monk, commonly known by the name 
of Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in 
Picardy, revived the projeft of Gregory VII. of 
leading all the forces of chriftendom againft the 
infidels, and driving them out of the holy land. 

He made the pilgrimage of Jerufalem, and 
was fo deeply affcdled with the danger to which 
that ad of piety expofed chriftians, that he ran 
from province to province, on his return, with a 
crucifix in his hand, exciting princes and people 
to this holy war. 
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Urban II. entered into Peter’s views, and fum- CHAP, 
moned a council at Clermont, in Auvergne, . , 

where the greateft prelates, nobles, and princes 
attended; and when the pope and the hermit had 
concluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole 
aflembly, as if impelled by immediate holy in- 
fpiration, exclaimed with one voice, “ it is the 
“ will of God !” words which were deemed fo 
memorable, and believed to be fo much the re- 
fult of divine influence, that they were employed 
as the motto on the facred ftandard, and as the 
fignal of rendezvous and battle in all future ex¬ 
ploits of the champions of the crofs ; the f^nnbol 
chofen by the devoted combatants, as the badge 
of union, and affixed to their right fhoulder, 
whence their expedition got the name of a cru- 
fade. 

Perfons of all ranks flew to arms with the ut- 
moft: ardor; the number of adventurers foon be¬ 
came fo great, that their more experienced leaders, 

Hugh count of Vernandois, brother to the French 
king, Robert duke of Normandy, Raymond 
count Thouloufe, and Godfrey of Bouillon, be¬ 
came apprehenfive left the greatnefs of the ar¬ 
mament Ihould defeat its purpofe; fo that they 
permitted an undifeiplined multitude, computed 
at three hundred thoufand'men, to go before 
them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, 

Waller the MoneyIcfs, and other wild fanatics. 

E 3 Peter 
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CHAP. Peter and his army, before which he walked 
, . with fandals on his feet, and a rope about his 

wafte, took the road to Conftantinople, through 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Trufting that heaven, by 
fupernatural means, would fupply all their ne- 
ceflities, they made no proviljon for fubfiftence 
on their march; but they foon found thcmfelves 

V ■’ 

obliged to obtain by plunder, w’hat they had 
vainly expected from miracles; want is ingenious 
in fuggefting pretences for its fupply : their 
fury firft difeharged itfelf on the jews;—as the 
foidiers of jefus Chrilt, they thought thcmfelves 
authorized to take revenge upon his murderers; 
and accordingly fell upon thefc unhappy people, 
and put them to the fworcl without mercy ; feiz- 
ing their effefts as lawful prize. In Bavaria 
alone, twelve thoufandjews were maflacred, and 
many thoufands in the other provinces of Ger¬ 
many; but jews not being every where to be 
found, thefc pious robbers, who had tailed the 
fvvccts of plunder, pillaged without dillindlion, 
till the inhabitants of the countries through 
which they pafled, rofe, and cut them almoll all 
off. 

The Hermit, however, and the remnant of his 
army, confiding of twenty thoufand darving 
wretches, at length reached Conftantinople, where 
they were guilty of the greateft diforders, pil¬ 
laging even the churches. 


The 
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The Greek emperor, wilhing to get rid of fuch CHAP, 
troublefome guefts, furnifhed them witli vcfTcIs 
to tranfport themfcives to the other fide of the * 
Bofphorus ; and general Peter faw himfelf in the 
plains of Alia, at the head of a chriftian army, 
ready to give battle to the infidels. Soliman, ful- 
tan of Nice, fell upon the diforderly crowd, and 
fiaughtered them without mercy. 

In the mean time the more difeiplined armies 
arrived on the plains of Alia, and advanced to 
the fiege of Jerufalem, the great objeft of their 
armament, and the acquifitjon of which they 
confidcred as the confummation of their labours, 

Thcfe pious adventurers, from the incredible 
number of feven hundred thoufand, were re¬ 
duced to twenty thoufand on their arrival at the 
holy city, which they took by alTault, after a 
fiege of five weeks, and put the garrifon and in¬ 
habitants to the fword, without diftindlion. 

Arms protedlcd not the brave, nor fubmilfion 
the timid ; no age nor fex were fpared ; infants 
perilhed by the fame fword that pierced their 
mothers. 

The ftreets of Jerufalem were covered with 
heaps of flain; and the fhrieks of agony and 
defpair flill refounded from every houfe, when 
thefe tiiumphant warriors, glutted with flaughtcr, 
threw afide their arms, yet ftreaming with blood, 
and advanced with naked feet and bended knees 
to the fcpulchre of the Prince of Peace; fung 

£ 4 anthems 
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CHAP, anthems to that redeemer, who had purchafed 
. . their falvation by his death, and while dead, to 

the calamities of their fellow-creatures, diflblved 
in tears for the fuiFering of the Meffiah. So in- 
confiftent is human nature with itfelf, and fp 
eafily does the moft effeminate fuperftition affor 
ci^te both with th^ moft heroic courage, ^nd 
with the fierccft barbarity. 

About the fame time that this great event 
happened in Afia, Lewis VI. who fucceeded his 
father Philip, was employed in humbling the 
nobility, who, more and more affedting inde¬ 
pendency, infulted him every hour, plundered 
bis fubjedls, and entirely cut off the communi¬ 
cation between Paris and Orleans, Lewis de- 
molilhed their caftles, and compelled them to 
make reftitution to fuch as they had pillaged; 
all which he performed in a manner fo difinter- 
efted, and with fo indifputable a zeal for the 
public welfare, that he gained the affeftions of 
the virtuous part of the nobility, and the reve¬ 
rence of the people; while he reftored order to 
the ftate, and preferved the monarchy from fub- 
verfion. 

A» D. jje died at Paris in the 6oth year of his age, 
and the 30th of his reign. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

^he German Empire and Italyy from the Death cf 
Henry F. to the EkHion of Fredfriik I. funtamed 
BarbaroJJa. 

As Henry V. left no iffuc, the empire, being CHAP. 

XII 

ftill eleftive, was conferred by the votes of the , ^ ^ 
elcd:ors, on a prince of the houfe of Saxony, . ^ 
named Lothario II. The new emperor marched 1115. 
into Italy, where ecclcfiailical affairs, as ufual, 
were in much diforder. Peter of Leon, grand- 
fon of a wealthy jew was clefted pope by a 
faction, and Innocent II. by another. Peter 
kept poffclEon of Rome by means of his army, 
whilft his rival was obliged to letire to France, 
the common afylum of diffreffed popes. Lo¬ 
thario efpoufed the caufe of Innocent, with whom 
he had an interview at Liege, accompanied him 
to Rome at the head of an army, and eftablilhed 
liim in the papal chair, 

On his way to Germany, Lothario was feized a D. 
with a dangerous diftemper, which carried him " 37 * 
olT near Trent, in the 12th year of his reign. 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. , ■ 

\yas unanimoufly eleeled emperor on the death 
of Lothario; but the imperial throne was dif- 
puted by Henry, duke of Bavaria, the name of 

whofe 
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CHAP, whofe family was Guelph; hence thofe who 
xir * 

^ • , cfpoufe his party was called Guelphs, an ap- 

pelation afterwards bellowed on the enemies of 

the emperors. In this conteft, the imperial army 

was commanded by Frederick duke of Suabia, 

the emperor’s brother, who being born at the 

village Hieghibelin, v,gave to the foldier the 

name of Ghebelins, an epithet by which the 

imperial party was diftinguilhed in Italy, while 

the popes adherents grew famous under the 

Guelphs. 

Guelph, and his principal followers were be- 
lieged in the caftle of Weinfburg; and having 
fnftained great iofs in a fally, they were obliged 
to furrender at difcrction. 

While thefc things were tranfadting in Ger¬ 
many, new diforders broke our in Italy. The 
people of Rome formed a defign of re-efta- 
blifhing the commonwealth, of retrieving the fo- 
vercignty of that city, and abolilliing the tem¬ 
poral dominion of the popes. Lucius 11 . marched 
againft the rebels, and was killed at the foot of 
the capitol; but Eugenius III. found means to 
reduce them to reafon, and preferve the autho¬ 
rity of the apoftolic fee. 

This pope afterwards countenanced the fccond 
crufade againft the faracens; in which the em¬ 
peror and the king of France engaged, as we 
lliall immediately relate. Conrad died fooi\ 

aftej; 
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after his return from the Eaft, and his nephew, CHAP. 
Frederick, furnamcd BarbarolTa, duke of Suabia, ^ , 

was raifed to the imperial throne, by the una¬ 
nimous voices of the princes of Italy and Ger¬ 
many. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

France under Lewis FII. and the fecond Crufade. 

CHAP. Lewis VII. was no fooncr fixed on the throne 
, of France, than he found himfelf engaged in 
^ one of thofe civil wars which the feudal govcrn- 
J140. ment rendered unavoidable; and having, in an 
expedition into Champagne, made himfelf mailer 
of Vitry, he caufed the chuich to be fet on fire, 
by which means thirteen hundred perfons, who 
had taken refuge there, periflted in the flames. 
1 his cruel ad:ion made a deep impreflion on the 
king’s mind, and prepared the way for a fecond 
crufade. 

The chriltians of the call grew weaker every 
day in thofe countries which they had con« 
quered. 

Pope Eugenius III. to whom the deputies of 
the call had been fent to folicit a new armament, 
pitched upon Bernard, as the inllrument of this 
pious warfare. Bernard was learned for thofe 
times; naturally eloquent, and irreproachable in 
his morals; he, therefore, foon found means to 
perfuade the king of France that there was no 
other method of expiating his guilt but by an 
expedition to the holy land. Queen Eleanor 
was likewife perfuaded by the faint to take the 
erpfs; and the example of the royal pair was fol-, 

lowed 
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lowed by all prefent, among whom were many of CHAP, 
the chief nobility. From France, St. Bernard ^ 
went to preach the crufade in Germany; where, 
by the force of his irrefiftable eloquence, he pre- 
vaile don the emperor, Conrad III. Frederick 
Barbarofla, afterwards emperor, and an infinite 
number of perfons of all ranks, to take the crofs, 
promifing them, in the name of God, victory 
over the infidels. 

The germans took the field firft, the french 
followed them; and the fame cxcefles that had 
been committed by the foldiers of the firft cru- 
fadc, were afted over again by thefe. After 
Conrad had paffed the Bofphorus, he afted with 
that imprudence which feems infeparable from 
fuch kind of expeditions; inftcad of waiting for 
the king of France, when their numbers united 
would haveinfured fuccefs, he marched imme¬ 
diately into the middle of Afia, where the fultan 
of Iconium, a more experienced general, drew 
his heavy german cavalry among the rocks, and 
cut his army to pieces. 

The king of France was not more fuccefsful 
in his enterprize; he fell into the fame fnarc that 
deceived the emperor; but Lewis met with a 
domeftic misfortune that gave him more uneafi- 
nefs than the lofs of his army. Queen Eleanor 
was fufpefted of an amour with the prince of 
Antioch j and Lewis, more delicate than poli- 
lic, annulled his marriage with her, foon after 

his 
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CHAP, his return. Eleanor cfpoufed his powerful vaflal, 
. , Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, and 

prefumptive heir to the crown of England; and 
by this alliance, France loft the fine provinces of 
Guicnne and Poitou, the hereditary pofleffion of 
the queen. 


CHAP, 
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^nglandf from Henry L to the Acceffion of Hemy II. 

Henry, as you have feen, left his dominions, CHAP, 
by will, to his daughter Matilda; but the aver- 
fion of the feudal barons againft female fuccef- A. D. 
lion, prevailed over their good faith, and pre- 
pared the way for the ufurpation of Stephen, foa 
of the count of Blois, and grandfon to the con¬ 
queror. No fooncr, therefore, was the king 
known to be dead, than Stephen haftened to Lon¬ 
don ; and Hugh Bigod, Reward of the houfchold, 
averring, upon oath, that the late king had ex- 
preflcd his intentions to make Stephen his heir, 
the archbifliop anointed him without further 
fcruplc. 

Thus Was Stephen made king by one of thofe 
fpcedy revolutions which ever mark the barba¬ 
rity of a Rate in which they are cuflomary. 

But the ufurper was not fuffered to enjoy his 
throne in peace. Matilda landed in England, 
with a refolution to depole him, and recover 
the crown; but after a few ineffectual flrugglcs 
was obliged to retire into Normandy. At length 
prince Henry, fon to Matilda, Geoffrey Planta- 
gent having reached his fixteenth year, cfpoufed 
the heirefs of Guienne and Poitou, who had been 
married to Lewis VII, king of France, but whom 

h8k 
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CHAP, he had divorced, as has been already obferved, on 
. *. account of her gallantries : this marriage, which 

brought Henry a great acceffion of power, ren¬ 
dered him extremely formidable to his rival; 
and taking advantage of fome difeontents among 
the people, he invaded England. Stephen ad¬ 
vanced with a fupe^rior army to meet him, and a 
decifive aftion was every day expedited; when 
the great men on both fides fet about a negocia- 
tion between the contending parties, and an ac- 
D. commodation was at laft fettled, by which it was 
**5+* agreed that Stephen fhould poffefs the crown 
during his life, and that Henry, on Stephen’s 
death, Ihould fucceed him to the kingdom. 

The barons all fwore to the obfervance of this 
treaty, and Henry immediately returned to Nor¬ 
mandy. Stephen’s death, which happened next 
ytar, prevented thofe jealoufies and feuds which 
were likely to have enfued in fo delicate a fitua- 
tion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 

France and England, during the Reign of Henry II, 

A.S foon as Henry was informed of Stephen’s CHAP, 
death, he fet out on his journey to England, and . 
was received with the acclamations of all the 
people ; who, harrafied with fupporting oppolile 
pretenfions, were now rejoiced to fee all parties 
united. 

The firft of Henry’s reign was to enlarge 
the privileges of the people, and render them 
more independent of the barons, by whom they 
hud been long held in fervitude, or in a date of 
the molt grievous oppreflion. 

He next call his eyes upon the church, where 
abufes of every kind prevailed; rightly judging, 
that if the prefent opportunity was neglected, and 
the ufurpation of the clergy allowed to proceed, 
the crowm muft be in danger, from the prevailing 
fuperftition of the people, of falling under fub- 
jedlion to the mitre. 

Ill order to remedy thefe evils, and that he 
might be fecure againft any oppofition, Heniy 
exalted Thomas a Becket, his chancellor, to the 
fee of Canterbury, on whofe compliance, he fup- 
>pof(?d, he could entirely depend; but never 
piinceof fo much penetration, as appeared in the 
ilfue, fo little underftood the charafter of his mi- 

F nifter. 
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CHAP, nifter. Becket was no fooner inftalled in the fee 
^ . of Canterbury, which rendered him the fecond 

perfon in the kingdom, than he fecretly afpired at 
being the firft, in confequence atdeaft, and totally 
altered his condudt; but though Henry found 
himfelf thus grievoufly miftaken in the charafter 
of the perfon whom he had promoted to the pri¬ 
macy, he determined not to dclift from his former 
intention of retrenching clerical ufurpation ; and 
an event foon occurred which gave him a plau- 
fible pretence for putting his defign in execution, 
and brought things to a crifis with the arch- 
bifhop. 

A man in holy orders debauched the daughter 
of a gentleman in Wo'rcefterfliire, and then mur¬ 
dered the father, to prevent the effefts of his re- 
fentment. The general indignation againft fo 
enormous a crime made the king infift that the 
affaffin Ihould be delivered up to the civil ma- 
giftrate. 

But Becket inlifted on the privileges of the 
church ; and maintained that no greater punifli- 
ment could be inflidtccj on him than degradation. 

Henry laid hold of fo favourable a caufe to 
punifti the clergy with refpedt to their ufurpa- 
tions; and to determine at once thofe contro- 
verfies which daily multiplied between the civil 
and ecclefiaflical jurifdiftion, he fummoned an 
aflembly of all the prelates of England, and put 
to them this concife and deciiive queilion: 

Whether 
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Whether or not they were willing to fubmit to CHAP, 
the ancient laws and cuftoras of the kingdom ? ^ . 

The bifhops anfwcrcd equivocally ; and the king 
left the aflembly with marks of the higheft in¬ 
dignation : they were terrified, and gave a gene¬ 
ral promife of obferving the ancient cuftoms. A 
declaration in general terms was not fufficient for 
Henry; he wanted to define exaftly the limits 
between the rival powers. For this purpofe, he 
fummoned, at Clarendon, a general council of the 
bifhops and nobles, to whom he fubmitted that 
great and important queftion ; the barons were all 
gained to the king’s parry, and the bifhops were 
over-awed by the general combination againft 
them. 

The following laws, among others, commonly 
called the conftitution of Clarendon, were voted 
without oppofition : “ That no appeals in fpiri- 
“ tual caufes fliould be carried to the holy fee, 

“ nor any clergyman luflcrcdto depart the king- 
“ dom, unlefs with the king’s permiflion; that 
“ laymen fhould not be accufed in fpiritual 
“ courts, except by legal and reputable wit- 
“ nelTes ; and laftly, that churchmen, accufed of 

any crime, fliould be tried in civil courts.” *‘^4’ 
Henry thinking he now finally prevailed in this 
great enterprife, fent the conftitution to the pope 
to be ratified; but Alexander III. who plainly 
faw they were calculated to cftablifli the inde¬ 
pendency of England on the holy fee, abrogated, 

F z annulled. 
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CHAP, annulled, and rcicdted them; and when Becket 
XV 

,_found he might hope for a fupport in oppofition, 

he exprefled the deepeft forrow for his criminal 
compliance. 

Henry, however, convinced every one would 
obey his will, except the man whom he had 
lifted into power, refolved both to humble the 
churches, and make the prelate feel the weight 
of his indignation ; but Bccket, to avoid fuch 
extremities, retired beyond fea, and put himfelf 
under the protetlion of the pope, and the king 
of France. Lewis, jealous of the rifing great- 
nefs of Henry, was glad of any opportunity to 
give him dillurbance in his government. He 
pretended to pity extremely the condition of the 
exiled primate, who filled all Europe with ex¬ 
clamations againll the violence which he fuf- 
fered. At length, after a number of conferences^ 
all difficulties between the parties were adjufted, 
and Becket was permitted to return, on condi¬ 
tions both honourable and advantageous ; a cer- 
train proof how much Henry dreaded the thun¬ 
der of the chtii ch. 

This accommodation with Eecket did not 
even procure the king that temporary tranqui¬ 
lity which he hoped from it: inftead of being 
taught moderation, by a fix years exile, the pri¬ 
mate was only animated by a fpirit of revenge. 
Elated by the vidtory which he had obtained 
over his fovereign, he fet no bounds to his arro¬ 
gance. 
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gance. On his arrival in England he fufpendcd CHAP, 
the archbiftiop of York, and excommunicated , , 

two bifliops, becaufe they had affifted at the co¬ 
ronation of prince Henry, during the abfence of 
the primate. The degraded prelates waited upon 
the king in Normandy, where he then refided, 
and complained to him of the violent proceed¬ 
ings of Bccket. Henry, fenfiblc that his whole 
plan of operations was overturned, was thrown 
into the moft violent agitation. ** Will my fer- 
vants,” exclaimed he, “ Hill leave me ex- 
“ pofed to the infolence of this ungrateful im- 
perious prieft Thcfe words feemed a call 
for vengeance ; and four gentlemen of the king’s 
houfehold, communicating their thoughts to each 
other, and fwcaring to revenge their fovereign’s 
quarrel, fecretly withdrew from court, and made 
the beft of their way to England, On their ar- 
rival in Canterbury, they found the archbifliop 
in the church of St. Bcnedidl, and murdered him 
while he was hearing mafs. Henry was no 
fooner informed of the primate’s murder, than 
he was filled with the utinoft conllernation. 
Excommunications he forfaw would be armed 
with double force. However, as foon as he re¬ 
covered in any degree his tone of mind, he dif- 
patched a folemn embafly to Rome, maintaining 
his innocence, and offering to fubmit the whole 
affair to the decilion of the holy fee. The pope, 
flattered by fo much condefeenfion, forbore to 

F 3 proceed 
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CHAP, proceed to extremities, more efpecially as he 
t , was fenfible that he could reap more advantage 
from moderation than from violence. 

Henry finding he was in no immediate danger 
from the thunder of the Vatican, undertook the 


conqueft of Ireland ; a defign which he bad long 
projedled, and fdr which he had obtained a bull 
from pope Adrian IV. 

A few centuries after the chriftian jera, when 


the ravages of the goths and vandals had ex- 
tingiiilhcd elfewhcrc ihe means of knowledge, 
and involved the other nations of Europe in the 
thickefl: darknefs, Ireland, like Athens of old. 


was reforted to by foreigners, as the only fur- 
viving repofitory of learning. At that period, 
feminaries of knowledge were ereded in feveral 
parts of the kingdom ; learning was encouraged 
and cultivated with a zeal alinoll approaching 
to enthufiafm; bur, it is equally true, that in 
time they fell from thefe advantages; and their 
degenerating poftciity, at the time we are now 
fpeaking of, were wrapt in the darkeft barbarity. 
This may be imputed to the frequent invalions 
of the dancs, who over-ran the whole country, 
and every where fpread their ravages, and con¬ 
firmed their authority. The natives, kept in the 
ftrifteft bondage, grew every day more ignorant; 
and when at lafl; they rofe up on their conquerors, 
and totally expelled them the ifiand, they wanted 

inftrudtors 
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inftruftors to reftore them to their former at- CHAP. 

XV 

tainmcnts* > 

This ifland, at the time Henry invaded it, 
was divided into five principalities; namely, 
Leinfter, Meath, Munfter, Ulfter, and Con¬ 
naught ; each governed by its refpeftive mo¬ 
narch, who waged perpetual hoftilities againft 
each other. It is not much to be wondered at, 
that the king, in a progrefs which he made 
through the country, had little other occupation A. D. 
than to receive the homage of his new fubjedls. 

Henry feemed now to to have reached the 
pinnacle of human grandeur and felicity: his 
dangerous controverfy with the church was at 
an end ; and he appeared equally happy in his 
domeftic fituation, and his political government. 

But this tranquility was of Ihort duration. Prince 
Henry, at the iniligation of ]L,ewis VII. his fa¬ 
ther-in-law, infilled that the king Ihould refign 
to him, either the kingdom of England, or the 
duchy of Normandy, His two younger bro¬ 
thers, Geoffrey and Richard, alfo leagued with 
the court of France; and Europe faw with afto- 
nifliment, the beft and moft indulgent of parents 
at war with his own family. However, thefe 
quarrels were in fqme meafure quieted by the 
death of young Henry, and alfo his brother 
Geoffrey. But Philip, king of France, who, fucn 
feeded his father Lewis, jealous of Henry’s 
greatnefs, entered into a private confederacy with 

F 4 prince 
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CHAP, prince Richard, now heir to the crown of Eng- 
. land, and perfuaded him to feek prefent power 
and independency at the expence of filial duty. 

But the mortification which Henry received 
from this cii cumftancc, was nothing in compari- 
fon of what he experienced on hearing his fa¬ 
vourite foil had joined his brother. Over¬ 
loaded with cares and forrows, and robbed of 
his lail domefiic comfort, this unhappy father 
broke out into exprefhons of the urmoll c’cfpair : 
he curfed the day of liis birth, and bellowed on 
A- 15. his ungrateful children a nialedidion, which he 
could never be brought to relraA ; and this fatal 
difeovery having quite broke his fpirit, threw 
him into a fever, of which he foon after expired, 
at the caftlc of Chinon, in Normandy. 

Henry polTcired every accomplilhment, both 
of body and mind, which can make a man either 
ellimahlc or amiable. He left only two Icgitemare 
foils, Richard, who fuccceded him, and John 
commonly denominated Lackland, bccaufc hi? 
inherited no territory. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

^he German Empire^ and Italyy under Frederick, 
furnamed Barbarojfa. 

Frederick, a prince of great courage and CHAP, 
capacity, was elcdted emperor on the death of , 
Conrad III Soon after his eleftion he marched 
into Italy, in order to compofe the difturban- 
ces of that country, and be crowned by the 
pope, in imitation of his prcdeceflbrs. 

Adrian IV. who then filled St. Peter’s chair, A. D, 

12 CZ 

was an englifhman, and the fon of a beggar, in- ^ 
fitted on the roman ceremonial. Frederick 
looked upon this ceremony as an infult, and re- 
fufed to fubmit to it: the kitting the pope’s 
feet, which he knew to be the ettablifhed cuttom, 
did not hurt the emperor’s pride ; but he could 
not bear that of holding the bridle and ftirrup. 

At length Frederick digetted thefe two affronts, 
which he conftrued only as empty marks of 
chiitlian humility; but which the papal court 
received as real proofs of fubjedtion, 

The citizens of Rome font him a deputation, 
demanding a rettoraiion of thtjir ancient form 
of government, and offering to ttipulate with 
him for imperial dignity. “ Charlemagne and 
Oiho contiuered you by their valour,” re¬ 
plied Frederick, “ and I am your matter by 

“ right 
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CHAP. right of fuccefEon: it is ray right to prc* 

. ** fcribe laws, and yours to receive them.” 

The intrepid emperor had not only the pope to 
fubdue, who difputed’the empire; Rome, which 
refufed to acknowledge a mailer; and many other 
cities of Italy that aflerted their independency; 
he had at the fame time the bohemians to humble, 
who had mutinied againlt him ; and alfo the 
poles, with whom he was at war; yet all this he 
elFefted, 

He conquered Poland, and erefted it into a 
tributary kingdom; he quelled the tumults in 
Bohemia, and he fecured the fidelity of the Ger¬ 
man princes, by rendering himfelf formidable to 
foreign nations. After this, he was obliged to 
fly back to Italy, where every thing was in con- 
fufion. Adrian IV. dying, two oppofite fadlions 
ttimulttjoully elcfted tw'o perfons, knowm by the 
name of Vidlor II. and Alexander III. 

The emperor's allies naturally acknowledged 
the pope chofen by him ; and thofe princes who 
were jealous of the emperor, acknowledged the 
other, Vidor II. Frederick’s pope had Germany, 
Bohemia, and one half of Italy, on his fide; the 
reft fubmitted to Alexander III, On the death of 
Vidor, the emperor caufed another pope to be 
eleded; who alfo dying in a Ihort time, a third 
was nominated by Frederick : thus the flames of 
A. D. civil difeord continued to fpread. The emperor 
1476. defeated at fea by the Venetians, and his 

eldefl; 
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cldcft fon Henry, who commanded his fleet, fell CHAP, 
into the hands of the enemy. Pope Alexander, in 
honour of this viiftory, failed out into the open fea, 
accompanied by the whole fenate; and after 
having pronounced a thoufand benediftions on 
that element, threw into it a ring as a mark of 
his affedtion and gratitude. Hence the origin of 
that ceremony which is annually performed by 
the Venetians, under the notion of efpouliqg the 
Adriatic. * 

In confequence of thefe misfortunes Frederick 
was difpofed to an accommodation with Alexan¬ 
der, who received the propofai with great joy, 
and Venice had the honour of being the place of 
reconciliation : there the emperor put an end to 
the difpute, by acknowledging the pope, killing ^ ^ 
his feet, and holding his ftirrup while he mounted 1177.* 
his mule. 

The affairs of Italy being thus fettled, Frederick 
fet out for the holy wars, where he loft his life, 
by bathing in the Cydnus; being feized with the A. D. 
fame diforder as that which Alexander the Great 
had formerly with great difficulty recovered from, 
tvhere he plunged himfelf, while in a fweat, into 
that river. 

Thusperilhed Frederick I. in the fixty-ninth year 
of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign : a prince 
of an enterprifing fpirit, and great capacity, who 
had the peace of his country always at heart, and 
who fupported the dignity of the empire with 
cqqal courage and reputation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


France and England, from the Death of Henry 11. to 
the Reign of Edward I. 

THE death of Henry II. was an event efteemed 
equally fortunate by his fon Richard, and Philip 
Auguftus. Philip loft a dangerous enemy, and 
Richard got pofleffion of that crown which he had 
fo eagerly purfued ; both fcemccl to confidcr the 
recovery of the holy land as the foie purpofe of 
their government. The reiterated calamities at¬ 
tending the crufades, taught the kings of France 
and England the ncceflity of trying another road 
than by Conftantinople ; they determined to con- 
dudl their armies by fea, and to carry provifions 
along with them. The two monarchs put to fea 
together; and both nearly about the fame time 
were obliged, by diftrefs of weather, to take Ihcl- 
ter in Meflina, in Sicily, where they were detained 
during the winter; but fome trifling difputes 
which had happened there between them, laid the 
foundation of a rancor and jealoufy which never 
after entirely fubfided. 

After leaving Sicily, the englifli fleet met with 
a furious tempeft, which drove it on the coaft of 
Cyprus, and was later of arriving than the French ; 
but the Englilh came in time to partake of the 
glory of the fiege of Ptolemais, which lafted two 

years. 
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Tears, and was at length takcii after the lofs of CHAP. 

J XVII 

three hundred thoufand men. . ^ *. 

Philip being difgufted with the afcendant 
aflumed, and acquired by Richard, returned to 
France, when, by his intrigues, he feduced prince 
John, the king’s brother, from his allegiance; 
but a truce being concluded with Saladin, and 
Richard receiving intelligence of the intrigues of 
his brother John and the king of France, refolved 
ro return immediately to Europe, where his pre¬ 
fence was abfolutely neceffary. In paffing through 
Germany, in difguife, he was difeovered, and 
thrown into prifon by Leopold duke of Auftria, 
and fold to the emperor Henry VI. who had taken 
fome ofl'cnce at Richard’s behaviour in Sicily, and 
was glad to have him in his power. However, A. D, 
on paying three hundred thoufand pounds, the 
king of England was reftored to his freedom. 

The joy of the englilh was extreme on the ap¬ 
pearance of their king, who had acquired fo much 
glory, and had fpread the reputation of their name 
to the fartheft part of the call. After receiving 
the ceremony of his coronation, Richard paffed 
over with an army into Normandy, impatient to 
make war upon Philip, and revenge himfelf of the 
many injuries which he received from that mo- 
naich ; but the taking of a caflle, or the furprize 
of a ftraggling party, comprehend the whole of 
this expedition ; peace was at length concluded 
between England and France, when Richard was 
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CHAP, unfortunately flain by an arrow before an incon- 
xyil. fjjjgj-abig caftle, which he beliegcd in hopes of 
^ taking from one of his vaffals a great mafs of 
1139. gold which had been found in the earth. 

The moft fiiining part of Richard’s charaftcr 
was his military talents ; no man, even in that 
romantic age, carried pcrfonal courage and in¬ 
trepidity to a greater height; and this quality 
obtained him the appellation of Coeur de Leon, 
or the lion hearted. 

As he left no iffue behind him, he was fuc- 
ceeded by his brother John. 

The fucceflSon was difputed by Arthur, duke 
of Brittany, fon of Geoffrey, the elder brother of 
John. The king of France, whofedaughter he had 
efpoufed, affifted him; and every thing promifcd 
fuccefs, when Arthur was taken prifoner by his 
uncle John, and inhumanly murdered : the whole 
world was ftruck with horror at this barbarity, 
and he was, from that moment, detefled by his 
fubjedts, both at home and abroad. The Britons 
waged implacable war againft him, in order to re¬ 
venge the murder of their duke; and carried 
their complaints before the french monarch, as 
fupcrior lord, demandingjuftice. Philip received 
their application with pleafure; he fummoned 
John to ftand his trial before him and his pe ~s ; 
and on his non appearance, he was declared guilty 
of felony and parricide; and all his foreign do¬ 
minions were adjudged forfeited to the crown of 

France. 
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France. Philip taking advantage of the defeftion CHAP, 
of John*s fubjefts, which rendered every enter- 
prife eafy againft him, re-united Normandy to the 
crown of France, and fucceffively reduced An¬ 
jou, Maine, and part of Poitou, under his domi¬ 
nions. To complete his misfortunes, John em¬ 
broiled himfelf with the court of Rome about an 
archbilhop of Canterbury, whom pope Inno¬ 
cent III. wanted to nominate of his own autho¬ 
rity, in oppofition to the laws of the country. 

This pope, under whom the holy fee became 
formidable, laid the kingdom under an interdi< 3 :, 
and forbad John’s fubjefts from paying him any 
obedience for the future. 

This ecclefiaftical thunderbolt was, at this 
time, truly terrible ; becaufe the pope put it in¬ 
to the hands of Philip Auguftus, to whom he 
made over the kingdom of England in perpetual 
inheritance. Philip employed a whole year in 
building a fleet, and raifing the fineft army that 
had ever been in France. John, on the other A. D. 
hand, made a lafl; effort, and found means through 
that fpirit of emulation which had fo long fub- 
fifted between the natives of France and England, 
to raife an army of lixty thoufand men. 

All Europe was held in expeftation of a de- 
cifive aftion between the two kings, when the 
pope artfully tricked them both, and took that to 
himfelf which he had pretended to beftow on 
Philip. This extraordinary tranfatftion was ne- 

gociated 
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CHAP, gockted by Pandolph, the pope’s legate to France 
XVII. England. In his way through France he 
obfervecl the great armament of Philip, and highly 
commended his zeal and diligence; and on his 
arrival in Dover, he had a conference with John, 
to whom he magnified the number of the enemy, 
the difafFedion of his own fubjeds, intimating, 
that his only refource was to put himfclf under the 
protedion of the holy fee. John confented to 
this propofal; fwore to fubmit himfelf, and do ho¬ 
mage to the pope as his liege lord and fuperior. 

During this fliameful negociation Philip waited 
impatiently at Bologne for the legate’s return, in 
order to put to fca; the legate at length returned, 
and the king was informed that he was no longer 
permitted to attack England, which was become 
a fief of the chureh of Rome, and its king a vaflal 
of the holy fee. 

Philip was enraged at this intelligence ; he 
fwore he would no longer be the dupe of fuch 
hypocritical pretences ; and indeed would not 
have defifted from his enterprize, but die em¬ 
peror, Otho IV. entered into an alliance with his 
uncle, the king of England, in order to oppofe the 
defigns of France, now become formidable to the 
reft of Euroj»e. With this view he put himfelf at 
the head of a ‘prodigious army ; and the French 
monarch feemed in danger of being crulhed for 
having accepted of a prefent made him by the 
pope. Philip, however, advanced undifmayed, 

to 
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to meet his enemies with an army of twenty thou- CHAP, 
fand men, commanded by the chief nobility in 
France. 

The emperor Otho, on the other fide, had with a. d, 
him feven or eight german princes, and a force ‘^‘4* 
fuperior to that of Philip. The two armies met 
near the village of Bovines, between Lifle and 
Tournay; where the allies were totally routed, 
and thirty thoufand germans are faid to be flain. 

This vidlory eftablilhed for ever the glory of 
Philip, and gave full fecurity to his dominion. 

John could therefore hope for nothing further, 
than henceforth to rule his own kingdom in 
peace. But the moft grievous fccne of this 
prince’s misfortunes ftill awaited him; he was 
doomed to humble himfelf before his own fub- 
jedls : the barons entered into a confederacy, and 
formally demanded a reftoration of their privi¬ 
leges ; and that their caufe might wear the greater 
appearance of juftice, they alfo included thofe of 
the clergy and people: they took up arms to en¬ 
force their requeft : they laid wafte the royal do¬ 
mains ; and John, after having employed a va¬ 
riety of expedients, in order to divert the blow 
aimed at the prerogatives of the crown, was 
obliged to lower himfelf, and treat witli his fub- 
jedfs. 

A conference was held between the king and 
the barons at Runnemedej)tJa fpot ever fince de- 
fcrvedly edtbrated as the birth-place of englifh 

G liberty. 
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CHAP, liberty. There John figned and fealcd the famous 
magna charta, or great charter, which either 
A. D. granted or fecured very important privileges to 
1215. every order of men in the kingdom; to the ba¬ 
rons, to the clergy, and to the people; but John 
only diflcmbled, till he Ihould find a favourable 
opportunity to revoke all his conceffions; and in 
order to facilitate fuch an event, he fccretly fent 
abroad his emilTaries to enlift foreign foldierSi 
and to invite the rapacious brabancons into his 
fervicc, by the profpeft of iharing the fpoils of 
England. He alfo difpatched a meflenger to 
Rome, to lay the great charter before the pope ; 
who, confidering himCblf a fuperior lord of the 
kingdom, was incenfed at the temerity of the 
barons, and iflued out a bull annulling the char¬ 
ter, and denouncing a general fentence of excom¬ 
munication againft every one who fhould per- 
fevere in maintaining fuch trcafonable pretenfions* 
John now took off the malk; he recalled all 
that he had done ; and as his foreign mercenaries 
arrived along with the bull, he expefted nothing 
but univcrl'al fubmiflion. In this defperate ex¬ 
tremity, the barons had recourfc to a remedy no 
lefsfo; they offered to acknowledge as their fove- 
reign prince Lewis, eldeftfon of Philip Auguftus^ 
king of France; the temptation was too great to 
be refitted by a prince of Philip’s ambition. 

He fent over to the relief of the barons a body 
of forces, with his fon Lewis at their head; John 

was 
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was deferted by his foreign troops, and fometime CHAP, 
a wanderer from town to town, when death put 
an end to liis troubles and his crimes, in the forty- ^ 
ninth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his 1216.' 
reign. 

John was fuccecded by his fon Henry III. but 
nine years old at his father’s death ; and for once 
a minority proved of fingular fcrvice to England. 

The earl of Pembroke, w'ho was chofen protedlor, 
had a mighty influence on the barons; moft of 
them fecreily negotiated with him, and returned 
to their duty : Lewis, whofc troops were defeat¬ 
ed, and all his favourite defigns blafted, was glad 
to make his efcape from a country where every 
thing was become hoftilc to him. 

Henry HI. when he came of age, proving a 
weak and contemptible prince, England was again 
involved in civil broils, which it would be equally 
iil'clcfs and impertinent to relate, as they were 
r.either followed during many years by any event 
of importance to I'ociety, nor attended with any 
circumltances which can throw light upon the 
luimau charadfer;—their caufes and confequences 
were alike inlignilicant. 

The factious and turbulent barons demanded 
an extenflon of ihcir privileges; and the earl of 
Lciceftcr, a man of great talents and boundlefs 
ambition, was at the head of the mal contents: 
he had married Eleanor, the king’s filler, and A. D. 
hoped to wreft tbs I'ccpire from the feeble and 

G z irrelbiute 
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CHAP, irrefolute hand that held it* He reprefented to 
his alTociates that affembled at Oxford, the nc- 
ceffity of reforming the ftate, and of putting the 
execution of the laws into other hands; thofe 
which hitherto have been found, from repeated 
experience, fo unfit for fo important a charge; 
and their firft ftate ftemed well calculated for the 
end which they' profelTed to have in view. They 
ordered that four knights fhould be chofen by 
each county ; that they fhould make inquiry in* 
to grievances which their neighbourhood had rca* 
fon to complain of, and Ihould attend the enfuing 
parliament, in order to give information to that 
aflembly of the ftate of their particular counties : 
thus was a new order of men introduced into the 
national aliembly, and our conftitution approach¬ 
ed daily nearer to its prefent form. 

The earl of Leicefter and his aflbeiates, inftead 
of continuing in the fame popular courfe, vifibly 
employed their power for the aggrandizement of 
themfelves and families : the breach of truft was 
apparent to all the world; every order of men 
felt it, and murmured againft it; and the pope, 
in order to gain the favour of the nation, ab- 
folved the king and all his fubjedtsjfrom the oath 
they had taken to obferve the provifions of Ox¬ 
ford. As foou as Henry received the pope’s ab- 
folution from his oath, he refumed the govern¬ 
ment ; but the haughty barons could not peace¬ 
ably religu that uncontrouled power which they 

had 
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had fo long enjo}'cd, and civil war was renewed CHAP, 
in all its horrors. After feveral fruitlefs negocia- 
tions, the colleded force of the two parties met 
near Lewes in Suflex, where the royal army was 
unhappily defeated, and the king and prince Ed¬ 
ward made prifoners. No fooner had Leicefter 
obtained this vidtory, than he (hewed a defire of 
cruftiing his rivals among the barons, and adling 
as foie matter. The royalifts feized the favour¬ 
able conjundlure, and flew to arms ; prince Ed¬ 
ward made his efcape; and the joy of this young 
hero’s appearance, together with the oppreflions 
under which the nation laboured, foon procured 
him a force which Leicetter was unable to refitt. A. D. 
A battle was fought near Evefham, where Lcice- 
fter was flain, and his army totally routed. ,' • 

Henry, at laft, overcome by the cares of go¬ 
vernment, and the infirmities of age, expired in 
the fixty-fourth year of his age, and the fifty-fixth 
of his reign ; the longcft in the englilh annals. 

He was a prince more adapted for private than 
public life; his eafe, fimplicity, and good na¬ 
ture, would have fecured that happinefs in a 
lower ftation, of which they deprived him on a 
throne, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

France, from the Reipi of Philip Augujius, to the 
End of the Reign of Lewis IX. or St. Rewis, 

CH AP. P HILIP Auguftus died foon after the return 

Win 

. ^ of his fon Lewis fiom England, and left the 
kingdom of France tvvice as large as he had re- 
ccived it, Lewis Vlli, however, did not en- 
creafe the monarchy. His fliort reign was chiefly 
fpent in a crufade againfl: the Albegenfes, in 
the profccution of which he died. He was 
fuccceded by his fon, Lewis IX. commonly 
called St. Lewis, who no fooner came of age 
than he was univerfally acknowledged to be the 
greateft prince in Europe. His charadler is per¬ 
haps the moft Angular in the annals of hiftory. 
To the mean and abjedl fuperftition of a monk, 
he united ail the courage and magnanimity of a 
hero. So far from taking advantage of the di- 
viAons of the englilh, during the reign of Henry 
III. or attempting to expel thofe dangerous 
rivals from his provinces, which they flill pof- 
felTed in France, he entertained many fcruplcs 
with regard to the fentence of attainder pro¬ 
nounced againfl the king's father; and had not 
his bifliops, it is faid, perfuaded him that John 
was juftly punilhed for his barbarity and felony, 

he 
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he woul4 have reftored all the conquefts made CHAP, 
by Philip Auguftus. But his humane heart be- 
came a prey to the barbarous devotion of the 
times. Being feized with a dangerous illnefs, 
which deprived him of his fenfes, his heated 
imagination tooh fire, and he thought he heard 
a voice commanding him to Ihed the blood of 
infidels. He accordingly made a vow, as foon 
as he recovered, to engage in a new crufade. 

He fpent four years in making preparations, and 
at length fet fail, Inftead of proceeding imme¬ 
diately for Paleftine, he made a dcfcent upon 
Egypt, at the head of fixty thoufand men, the 
flower of his kingdom. Yet this crufade, like 
all the reft, terminated in forrow and difappoint- 
ment. One half of thefe fine troops fell a prey 
to ficknefs and debauchery, and the other was 
defeated at MaAbura, where Lewis beheld his A. D. 
brother Robert killed by his fide, and himfelf 
taken prifoner, together with his two bro¬ 
thers, the counts of Anjou and Podliers, with 
all his nobility. 

A treaty was concluded by the foldan, by 
which the king and the other prifonej^s, were re¬ 
ftored to their liberty, on payment of a thoufand 
marks of gold. The affairs of France were in 
much confufion, which determined Lewis at 
laft to return to Europe; but it was only to pre¬ 
pare for a new crufade. He hoped to make a 
convert of the king of Tunis, and for that pur- 
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CHAP, pofe landed on the coaft of Africa, fword in 
hand, at the head of his troops. The french 
army was feized with an epidemical diftemper, 
A. D. of which Lewis himfelf died in the 56 th year 
of his age. 

The moft blameable circumftance of this 
great monarch’s conduct, is his approbation of 
the treaty betweeh his brother and the pope, re¬ 
lative to Sicily. After the death of the empe¬ 
ror Frederick 11. the pope feized upon this king» 
dom, and offered it to the count of Anjou : he 
accepted it; and Lewis permitted a crufadc to 
be preached againft Mainfroy, who had now 
adtually ufurped the Sicili.an throne, in preju¬ 
dice to his nephew Conradinc. The count of 
Anjou marched into Italy at the head of a nu¬ 
merous army. Mainfroy was defeated and flain, 
and Conradine appeared in vindication of his 
native right: he alfo was routed and taken pri- 
foner, together with his uncle, the duke of Auf- 
tria, and both were executed at Naples. 
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CHAP, XIX. 


The German Empire, and Italy, from the AcceJJion of 
Henry IV. to the Election of Rodolpb of Hapf- 
burg; xvith fame Account of the Qrufades, 


Henry vi. received almoft at the fame time pHAP. 
intelligence of the death of his father, and of 
his brother-in-law, Will-.am, king of Naples and 
Sicily, to whole dominions he was heir, in righp 
of his wife. Tancred, a balfard of that line, had 


been acknowledged king by the people, and the 
fee of Rome : the difpute then was, who lliould 
wear the crown,—Tancred, who poirdfed it by 
right of eledion; or Henry, who claimed it in 
right of his wife ? This was to be decided by 
arms; and the ficilians in vain, after the death 


of Tancred, proclaimed his young fon. Henry’s 
fortune prevailed. He ordered the infant king 
to be callrated ; to have his eyes put out; and be 
confined in a dungeon; his mother and lifters 
were Ihut up in a convent, and all the fi rends of 
this unhappy family were put to dcatn, by the 
moft excruciating tortures. But his cruelty 
proved his dellroction ; for, it is faid, that his 
own wife, Conftantia, whofe family he had fo 
barbtroully exterminated, confpired againil the 
tyrant, a,nd took hira oft’by poil'on. 


Upon 
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CHAP. Upon the death of Henry VI. the empire of 
XIX. Germany was divided. His fon, Frederick II, 
* was but an infant when he was eledlcd emperor 
by a fa&ion, who gave the title of king of the 
romans to his uncle Philip. Another party 
chofe Otho of Saxony ; who was fupported by 
Innocent III. and the king of England, Otho’s 
uncle. This jun<a:ion naturally inclined the king 
of France to the fide of his rival fadion; clafhed 
with fadion, and nothing was beheld on all 
bands but the horrors and the rniferies of civil 
war. 

At length Philip prevailed, and Otho, obliged 
to abandon Germany, took refuge in England. 
He, however, returned foon after to Germany; 
and finding his party flill confiderablc, entered 
j)^ into an alliance with his uncle John, king of 
England, againft Philip Auguflus, king of 
France. The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, 
as we have already feen, completed the fate of 
Otho. 

Frederick II. now feventeen years of age, 
was univerfally acknowledged emperor; and in 
order to preferve the favour of the pope, 
he made a vow to go in perfon to the Holy 
Land. 

About this time pope Innocent died, and 
was fucceeded by Honorius III. who exprefled 
great cagernefs in forwarding the crufade. The 
emperor excufed himfclf from the performance 

of 
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of his vow until he fliould have regulated the CHAP. 
afKiirs of Italy; and almoft: all the other euro- 
pean monarchs were detained at home by domef- 
tic difturbances: but an infinite number of pri¬ 
vate noblemen and thejr vaflals took the crofs. 

Tfaefe adventurers arrived at Ptolcmais; and it 
was refojved in a council of war to befiege Da- 
mietta,' in Egypt; which was accordingly in- 
vefted by fea and land, and taken after a fiege of 
eighteen months. However, the fruits qf the 
viftory were entirely blafted by the prefumption 
of Albano, a fpanilh monk, who pretended, as 
legate of the holy fee, and reprefentative of the 
pope, he had an inconteftible right to the fu- 
preme command, which he accordingly took 
upon himfelf, and brought the army of the crofs 
between two branches of the Nile, when that 
river, which fertilizes, and defends Egypt, be¬ 
gan to run over its banks. The foldan, inform¬ 
ed of their fituntion, overflowed the chriftian 
camp, by opening the flukes; fo that the legate 
now faw himfelf and his troops in the fame ex¬ 
tremity in which the Egyptians, under Pharaoh, a. D. 
arc deferibed, when they beheld the fea ready **21. 
to rufli in upon them. Damietta was reftored, 
and the leaders of the crufadc were obliged to 
conclude a dilhonourable treaty, by which they 
bound themfclves not to feivc againft the foldan 
lor eight years. 


pregory 
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CHAP, Gregory IX. who fucceeded Honorius in the 
. *, papal chair, being incenfed at the lofs of Datni- 

etta, wrote a fevere letter to the emperor, taxing 
him with having facrificed the interefts of chrif- 
tianity, by delaying fo long the peiformance of 
his vow, and threatening him with immediate 
excommunication, if he did not inftantly depart 
with an army into Afia. Frederick, exafperated 
at fuch infolence, ravaged the patrimony of St, 
Peter, and was actually excommunicated. The 
animofity between the guelphs and gcbellines re¬ 
vived ; the pope was obliged to quit Rome; and 
Italy became a fcene of war and defolation. 

Frederick, in order to remove the caufe of all 
thefe troubles, and gratify the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious age, refolved to perform his vow; 
and he accordingly embarked for the holy land, 
where he fucceeded better than any perfon wdio 
had gone before him. He concluded a treaty 
with the fpldan of Egypt, and mailer of Syria, 
by which the end of his expedition feemed fully 
A. D. anfwered. The foldan ceded to him Jerufalen^, 
ia8c. and its territory. Tyre, Sydon, and the, neigh¬ 
bouring countries; after which, the emperor 
prudently returned to Italy, where his prefence 
was much wanted. 

Frederick’s reign, after his return from theeaft, 
was one continued quarrel with the popes. The 
cities of Lombardy revolted at the inftigation of 
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Gregory IX. who alfo excited the emperor’s fon, CHAP. 
Henry, to rebel againft his father. The rebellion , ^ , 

Was fuppreffed; the prince was confined, and 
the emperor obtained a complete vidtory over 
the aflbciated towns. Innocent IV. who fuc- 
ceeded Gregory, purfued the fame line of con- 
dnft; not being able to obtain from Frederick his 
exorbitant demands, he fled into France, aflem- 
bled a general council at Lyons, and depofed the 
emperor; and ordered the elefiors to choofe ano¬ 
ther, referving to himfelf the difpofal of Sicily. 

Henry, the emperor’s eldeft fon, dying foon 
after his confinemenr, the empire was declared 
vacant by the pope; and the german bifliops, for 
none of the princes were prefent at the inftiga- 
tion of his holinefs, proceeded to the eledtion of 
a new emperor; and they chofe Henry, langrave 
of Thuringia, ftiled the king of priefls; but 
Henry dying foon after, the fame prelates took 
the liberty to eledt William count of Holland, 
who bore the fame contemptuous title of his pre- 
deceflbr. 

Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederick, 
feemed now to defert him. He was defeated be¬ 
fore Parma, which he had long befieged, and 
was obliged to retire to Naples, where he died ^ 
of a fever, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. izjo. 

After the death of Frederick, a variety of can¬ 
didates appeared for the empire, and feveral were 
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CHAP, elefted by different faftions ; but no emperor 
. ^^ was properly acknowledged, till the year 1273, 
when Rodolph, count of Hapfburgh, was una- 
nimoufly raifed to the vacant throne. 
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CHAP. XX. 

ISpaittf to the End of the 'Thirteenth Century, 

We left Spain, towards the middle of the ele- CHAP, 
venth century, difmembered by the moors and ^ y, 
chriftlans, and both a prey to civil wars. About 
that time, Don Rodcrigo, furnamed the Cid, 
drove the moors out of the kingdom of Toledo and 
Valentia. Few kings in Spain were at that time 
fo powerful as he; yet he never afllimed the re¬ 
gal title, but continued faithful to his mafter 
Alphonfo, king oi old Callilc. He governed 
Valentia, however, with all the autlrority of a 
fovereign, receiving ambafladors, and being treat¬ 
ed with the higheft refpedt by all nations. After 
his death, the kings of Caftilc and Arragon con¬ 
tinued their wars againft the moors; and Spain 
was more drenched in blood than ever, and more 
defolated. 

Alphonfo, furnamed the Battle Giver, king of 
Navarre and Arragon, took Saragofla from the 
moors; which city became the capital of the 
kingdom of Arragon, and never again returned 
under the dominion of the infidels. Alphonfo, 
count of Portugal, after obtaining a vidory over 
the moors, took Lifbon from them, and caufed 
liimfelf to be crowned king of Portugal. A very 
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CHAP, few efibrts would now have been fufEcient to 
XX 

, ‘. have driven the moors entirely out of Spain; 

but for that purpofe it was neceffiiry, that 
the fpanifh chriftians Ihould be united among 
themfelves; whereas, they were perpetually at 
war with one another. They united, however, at 
length, from a fenfe of common danger, and 
alfo implored the affiftance of the other chriflian 
princes of Europe. 

Mahomet Ben Jofeph, miramolin of Africa, 
having eroded the fea with an army of near one 
hundred thoufand men, and being joined by the 
moors of Andalufia, aflured himfelf of making 
an entire conqueft of Spain. The rumour of 
this great armament roufed the attention of the 
W'hole European continent. Many adventurers 
came from all parts ; to thefe the kings of Caflile, 
Arragon, and Navarre, united their forces. The 
kingdom of Portugal alfo furnifhed a body of 
troops; and the chriftian and mahometan armies 
met in the defiles of the black Mountain, or 
Sierra Morena, on the borders of Andalufia, and 
in the province of Toledo. The archbilhop of 
Toledo was by the fide of the king of Caftile, 
Alphonfo the Noble, and carried the crofs at the 
^ head of the troops. Miramolin had in one hand 
1212. afabre, and in the other the alcoran. The bat¬ 
tle was long and obftiuate, but at length the 
chriftians prevailed; and the fixteenth of July, 
the day on which the vidory w'as gained, is ftill 

cele- 
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celebrated in Toledo. This feemed a period CHAP, 

* YY 

marked out for the glory of Spain, and the ex- ^ 
pulfions of the moors. Ferdinand III. took from 
the infidels the famous city of Cordova, the re- 
fidence of the firft moorifli kings. He alfo fub- 
dued the province of Murcia, and made himfelf 
mailer of Seville, the moft opulent city belong- 
ii\g to the moors. Death at length put an end to 
his conquefts; and if divine honours are due to 
thofe who have been the deliverers of their coun¬ 
try, Spain juflly reverences the name of Ferdi¬ 
nand III. Alphonfo, furnamed the Aftronomer, 
or the Wife, fucceeded his father, Ffrdinand. 

This prince rivalled the arabians in the fciences, 
and the univerfity of Salcmanca produced no one 
equal to him. His colleftion of laws, called 
las parthiaSf ftill continue to form the principal 
bafis of their jurifprudence. In his old age, he 
faw his fon, Sancho, rebel againft him; and was ^ jj 
reduced to the difagreeable neceflity of leaguing 1305. 
with the moors againft his own blood, and his 
chriftian fubjefts. The rebels were overcome; 
but the good old king died before he had time 
to enjoy the fruits of his viftory. The unnatu¬ 
ral Sancho fucceeded to the crown; he, however, 
reigned happily; and his fon, Ferdinand IV. 
took Gibraltar from the moors. 
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CHAP. xxr. 

England, during the Reign of Edward I, 

^ 5 x 1 .' Edwardi. had reached Sicily in his return 
*—»—‘ from the holy lai\d, when he received intelligence 
of the death of his father, Henry III. and im¬ 
mediately proceeded homeward. As foon as he 
arrived in England, he applied himfelf affidii- 
oully to the correcting of thofc diforders which 
the civil commotions and loofc adminiftration of 
his father, had introduced into every part of his 
government. His policy, though fevere, was 
equally generous and prudent; by an exaCl diftri- 
bution of juilice, and a rigid execution of the 
laws, he ga\ e at once protection to the inferior 
orders of the ftatc, and diminilhed the arbitrary 
power of the great. By thefe wife raeafures the 
ftate of the kingdom was foon changed; order 
and tranquility were reftored to fociety, and 
vigour to government. 

Now it was that the enterprizing fpirit of Ed¬ 
ward began more remarkably to Ihew itfelf. He 
undertook an expedition againft Lewellyn, prince 
of Walts, who was obliged to fubmit, and re¬ 
ceive the terms impofed on him by the Englifli 
monarch ; but the oppreflions of the viCtors foon 
A. D. roufed the indignation of the welfh, who flew 
to arms, and Edward again entered Wales with 

an 
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an army. Lewcllyn was furprifed and llain. The CHAP, 
wclfh nobility fubmitted to Edward; and the , . 

laws of England were eftabliflicd in that princi¬ 
pality. Edward’s condudt in regard to Scotland, 
at which his ambition now pointed, ferves more to 
flicw his enterprifing fpirit. The royal hov.fe of D 
Scotland being extinct on the death of Alexan- 
dcr III. two competitors darted for the crown, 

Robert Brnce and John Baliol. Each claim was 
fupported by a powerful faction. In this critical 
fituation, the parliament of Scotland, in order to 
avoid the mcafurcs of civil war, embraced rlie 
dangerous refoiuiion of appealing to Edward, 
who w as accordingly chofen umpire, and both 
parties agreed to ac<iuicfce in his decree. Ilis 
firft Hep was to oblige the fcoltilb parliament to 
acknowledge that their crown was dependent on 
England. He next demanded pofleflion of the 
kingdom, that he might be able to deliver to 
him, whofe right fhould be found preferable; 
and this exorbitant demand was complied with, 
both by the barons and the claimants. He foon 
after gave judgment in favour of Baliol, who re¬ 
newed the oath of fealty to England, and was 
put in pofleflion of the kingdom. Edward hav¬ 
ing thus cftablilhed his unjuft claim of feudal 
luperioritf 4 >over Scotland, afpired next to the 
abfolute fovercignty and dominion of that king¬ 
dom. He attempted to provoke Baliol by his 
indignities, to roufe him to rebellion, and to rob 
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CHAP, him of his crown, as the punifliment of his trca- 
. fon and felony; the paffive fpirit of Baliol, ac¬ 
cordingly began to mutiny, and he entered into a 
fecret alliance with France, already engaged in a 
war with England. The expcnccs attending thefe 
multiplied wars of Edward, obliged him to have 
^^9^" recourfe to parliamentary fupplies, and 

introduced the lower orders of the ftatc into the 
public councils. This period, therefore, feems 
to be the true aera of the houfe of commons ; for 
the former precedents of reprefentatives from the 
boroughs, fummoned by Leicefter, was regarded 
as the ad: of a violent ufurpation, and had been 
difeontinued in all fubfequent parliaments. 

Edward employed the fupplies granted by his 
people, in warlike preparations againft his nor¬ 
thern neighbour. At the head of thirty thoufand 
men he took Berwick by allault, and routed the 
whole fcottifli army near Dunbar. The timid 
Baliol, inftead of making ufe of thofe refources 
which were left, hailened to make his fubmilTions 
to the conqueror; ex prefled the deepeft penitence 
for his difloyalty to his liege lord, and made a 
folemn and irrevocable renunciation of his crown 
into the hands of Edward. The englilh monarch, 
flattering himfelf that he had now attained the 
great objed of his wilhes, in the final redudion 
of Scotland, left the earl of Warrenne gover¬ 
nor of the kingdom, and returned with his vic¬ 
torious army into England. 
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Warrennc’s bad ftate of health not permitting CHAP, 
him to continue long in Scotland, left the admi- . ^ \ 
niftration entirely in the hands of Ormby and 
Creffingham; who, inftead of adfing with pru¬ 
dence and moderation, exafperated every man of 
fpirit, by the rigour and feverity of their govern¬ 
ment. Among thefe, William Wallace under¬ 
took the defperate projedt of delivering his na¬ 
tive country from the dominion of foreigners. 

He was endowed with all the qualities which form¬ 
ed a hero; fo that he foon acquired, among his 
alfociates, that authority to which his virtues fo 
eminently entitled him : every day brought ac¬ 
counts of his gallant adtions; and the fcots be¬ 
took themfelvcs to arms in every quarter; many 
of the principal nobility openly countenanced 
Wallace’s partv. 

Meanwhile AVarrenne having colledled an army 
of forty thoufand men, entered Scotland, and 
attacked him in his camp near Stirling, where 
the englilh were totally routed. Warrenne was 
obliged to retire into England; and the principal 
fortreffes in Scotland furrendered to the con¬ 


queror. 

Edward was in Flanders when he received in¬ 
telligence of thefe events; and having concluded 
a peace with France, haftened over to England, 
where he collcded his whole military force; 
at prefent it was without a head, and torn by in- 
teftine jealoufies. The elevation of Wallace to 
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CHAP, the dignlt)'^ of regent, or guardian of the king- 
. dom, was the objedt of envy to the nobility, who 
repined to fee a private man raifed above them 
by his rank, and ftill more by his rej)utation. 
Senfible of thefc evils, Wallace refigncd his au¬ 
thority ; and the chief command devolved upon 
men of eminenC^ birth, under whom the nobles 
A. D. were more willing to ferve in defence of their 
country. They fixed their ftation at Falkirk, 
where Edward came up with them, and entirely 
routed them. Wallace was betrayed to the 
englifli; and Edward, whofe natural bravery 
and magnanimity fliould have led him to rel'pedt 
like qualities in an enemy, ordered this illuftri- 
ous man to be conveyed in chains to London, 
tried as a rebel and traitor, and executed on 
Tower-IIill! But the cruelty cxercifed on Wal¬ 
lace, inflcad of breaking the fpirit, only roufed 
more cfildlually the refentment of the fcots. 

Robert Bruce, fon of that Robert who had 
been one of the competitors for the crown of 
Scotland, had fucccedcd to all his father’s pre¬ 
tentions ; and the death of Balioi feemed to open 
a full career to the genius and ambition of this 
young nobleman. He regretted his engage¬ 
ments with Edward, and fecretly determined to 
feize the firft opportunity of embracing the 
caufe, however defperate, of his oppreflTed coun¬ 
try. In confequcncc of this refolution, Bruce 
fuddenly left the englifli court, and arrived in 
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Scotland. The noblemen were aftoniflicd at the CHAP, 
appearance of Bruce ; yet more fo, when he told 
them that he was come to live or die with theth 
in defence of the liberties of his country; and 
hoped, with their afliflance, to redeem the fcottilh 
name from all the indignities which it had fo 
long fuficred from the tyrany of its imperious 
mailers. I'he fpirit with which this difeourfe 
was delivered, made a deep impreihon on the 
minds of the nobles, and roufed all thofe princi¬ 
ples of indignation and revenge w'ith which they 
had long been fecredy adluated : Cummin alone, 
who had privately taken his meafurcs with Ed¬ 
ward, oppofed the determination of Bruce, who 
being already informed of his treachery, drew 
his 1 word and killed him on the fpot. 

The murder of Cummin affixed the feal to 
the confpiracy of the fcottilh nobles; they had 
now no rcfource left but to (hake of the yoke of 
England, or perilh in the attempt. Bruce ex¬ 
cited his partizans every where to arms; he fuc- 
ccfsfully attacked the difperfed bodies of the 
englifh, and drove them out of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile Edward was advancing with a 
mighty force, determined to make the now de- 
fencelefs fcots the vidlims of his feverity; when 
he unexpc( 5 lcdly fickened and died at Cariifle, a.D. 
enjoining, with his laft breath, his fon and fuc- * 3 ® 7 * 
ccflbr to profccute the war, and never to defift 
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CHAP, till he had finally fubdued the kingdom of Scot- 
land; but that, as we fliall afterwards have oc- 
cafion to fee, the fecond Edward was little able 
to accomplifl^. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Britain^ during the Reign of Edward II. 

No prince ever afeended the englifh throne CHAP, 
witli more advantage than Ed ward JL he was in 
the twenty-third year of his age, and univerfally 
beloved by the people: he was at the head of 
a great army, ready to fubjedt the whole ifland 
to his fway ; and all men promil'cd themfelves 
tranquility and happinefs under his government: 
but the firfl; a» 5 l of his reign blafted all thefc 
hopes, and Ihewcd him totally unqualified for 
his high Ration. Inftead of profccuting the con- 
quell of Scotland, according to the clclirc of his 
father, he returned into England after two feeble 
efforts, and immediately difbanded his forces. 

The next flop taken by Edward was no lefs weak 
and imprudent: he recalled Piers GavaRcn, a 
youthful favourite, whom the late king had ba- 
nifhed the realm on account of his afccndency 
over this prince, and whom, on his dearh-bed, he 
made him promife never more to entertain. 

Gavafton no fooncr arrived at court than he 
was loaded with benefits, and exalted to the 
higheft honours ; he defpifed the nobility of the 
kingdom, and took no pains to difarm their envy, 
by the moderation and modclty of his behaviour. 

At length a confederacy w'as formed againfthim, 
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CHAP, headed bv the earl of Lancaftor; and Edward was 
XXII. . ‘ 

. ■ obliged to banilh him. He was afterwards re¬ 
called, again baniflicd, and again recalled by the 

A. D. fond deluded monarch ; —an univerfal revolt took 
place. Edvwird and his favoLfitc were hunted 
from corner to ccriitr, and Gavallon at length 
fell by the hands-of ii:e public executioner. 

Soon after EdAard’s retreat from Scotland, 
Robert Brace raavlc liimlclf mailer of the whole 
kingdom, except a few fortrefl’es; not content 
with defending himfelf, Robert made fuccefsful 
inroads into England ; fiibhrlcd his needy fol¬ 
lowers by the plunder of the country, and taught 
them to defpife the military genius of a people 
who had long been the objed of their terror. 

Edward, at length roufed from his lethargy, 
afll iibled forces from all quarters, and entered 
See j.md at the head of an army of near one hun¬ 
dred thoufand men. The feottifh army did not 
exceed thirty thoufand men, who had diftin- 
guilhed ihemfelves by many ads of valour, and 
who were rendered defnerate by their fituation. 

A. D. Edward came u[) v. ith Bruce at Bannockburn, 
about two mill s from Stirling, when both armies 
engaged with great ardour ; hut aftrafagem de¬ 
cided the f ;rtune of the field : Bruce had colleeHed 
a number of waggoners, and furnilhed them with 
flandards ; they appeared on the heights towards 
the lel't. The cngUfli millook them for a frcfli 
army coming to I'urround them; a panic feized 
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them: and they threw down their arms and fled. OHAP. 

■' XXII* 

The foots purfued with great flaughter, took . ^ 

in in)' perfons of quality prifoners, and Edward 

himfelf narrowly cfcaped. 

Such was the great and dccifivc battle of Ban¬ 
nockburn, which fecured the independency of 
Scotland ; fixed Bruce on the throne of that king¬ 
dom, and may be deemed the mofl fignal over¬ 
throw that the englifh monarchy has received 
fiiice the conqtieft. 

The public adminiftration was now a fcenc of 
fury, confufion, and weaknefs: the barons took 
advantage of thofe calamities, and endeavoured 
to eftablilh their own independency on the ruins 
of the throne. The king, who could not exifi: 
without a favourite, attached himfelf to Hugh 
Spencer, a young man of noble family, and very 
engaging accomplilhments. The earl of Lan- 
caftcr, and moft of the great barons regarding 
him as their rival, formed violent plans for his 
ruin: they withdrew thcmfclves from parliament, 
betook thcmfelvcs to arms, and demanded the 
banifliment of the favourite, and his father ; in’ 
which the king was obliged to acquiefee. How¬ 
ever, Edward having collcfted fome forces, re¬ 
called the Spencers, took Lancafter prifoner, who 
w'as condemned by a court martial, and led to 
execution. 

The king of France feemed defirous to take 
advantage of Edward’s weaknefs, and threatned 
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CHAP, the nation with hoflilities. Qncen Ifabella ob- 
xxir • • 

^ tained pcrmiflion to go over to Paris, and endea¬ 
vour to adjuft matters with her brother. She 
there found a great number of englifh fugitives ; 
among which was 3'oung Roger Mortimer, His 
confequence introduced him to Ifabella; and the 
graces of his ptribn and addrefs advanced him 
quickly in her afFecTiions; and at laft engaged her 
to facrifice to her paffion all the fentiments of ho¬ 
nour and fidelity to her hulband. She ardently 
entered into all Mortimer’s confpiracies; and 
having got )oung Edward into her hands, Ihe 
publickly declared ihe vcould never fet foot in 
England till Spencer was removed for ever from 
the king’s prel'ence and councils. This declara-* 
tion procured her fo much popularity, that ihe no 
fooncr arrived in England with her fon, than the 
king was entirely deferred. He fled to Wales, 
where he was feized among the mountains, and 
confined in Kenilworth Caillc; mean while the 
queen taking advantage of the prevailing delu- 
fion, fummoned a parliament in Edward’s name, 
where he was accufed of incapacity for govern¬ 
ment ; and by the authority of her partifans de- 
A. B. pofed. The prince, a youth of fourteen years of 
* 3 * 7 ’ age, was placed on the throne, and the queen was 
appointed regent during his minority. Mortimer 
fearing a revolution in Edward’s favour, fecretly 
font orders to the two keepers, who were at his 
deyodon, tq difpatch theif fovereign. Thefe 
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ruffians went to the king’s apartment, threw him CHAP. 

” • * XXII 

on a bed, and thruft into his fundament a red hot ^ 

iron, which burnt his bowels. 

Thus periflied the unfortunate Edward II. It 

is not eafy for imagination to figure a man more 

innocent and innoffenfive, or a prince lefs fitted to 

govern a fierce and turbulent people. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

I’ke German Empire, and Italy, from the ElcHion of 
Rodolph of Hapjhurgh, to the Death of Henry FlI. 

CHAP. Th E german ^empire could not properlj' be faid 
XXllI 

, ‘ ^ * to have a head from the death of Frederick II. till 
the eledion of Rodolph. This great captain, 
** 73 * who had fomc time exercifed the ofiice of grand 
maidhal to Otiocanis, king of Bohemia, and was 
raifed to the imperial dignity on account of his 
military talents, no Iboner found himfelf in pol- 
feflion of the auguft throne, than he employed his 
authority in fupprefling the diforders which had 
prevailed during the intcrFCgnum. Ottocarus, 
king of Bohemia, had feized upon the duchy of 
Auftria, after the death of l'’.vdci ick,thc lafl duke. 
A diet was lummoned on this fubjed at 7\ugf- 
burg, where Ottocarus not appearing, was de¬ 
clared a rebel to the empire, his pofl'cffion of 
Auftria was declared illegal, and the emperor was 
defired to diveft him of thofc territories. The 
emperor accordingly marched againft him, and a 
battle cnlucd, in which Ottocarus was flain.— 
A. D. Rodolph gave the government of Auftria to his 
eldeft Ion count Albert: hence t^lie rile of the 
houl'e of Auftria. 

Rodolph I'pent the latter part of his reign in 
eftablifhing the grandeur of his family in Auftria; 
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but notwithftanding all his efforts, he could not CHAP, 
procure his fon Albert to be eledted king of the 
Romans ; which difappointment fo chagrined 
him, that he died foon after. 

After an interregnum of nine months, the Ger¬ 
man princes raifed Adolphus of Nafiau to the im¬ 
perial throne. The reign of this prince was one 
continued feene of troubles, and at laft tenninated 
in his depohtion. 

His neceflitics had made him guilty of feveral 
adls of injuftice, which Albert, duke of Auftria, 
diffatisfied at not fuccceding to the imperial throne, 
took care to reprefent in the word liglit. A con¬ 
federacy was formed againll Adolphus, and he 
was depofed by the archbifliop of Mentz, in the 
name of the princes of the empire; and Albeit, 
duke of Auftria, was elected to the imperial 
throne. Adolphus, appiifed of this election, 
marched towards Albert, to decide the imperial 
crown by aims: they engaged near Gclnlicim; 
and the battle was maintained with much oblti- 
nacy on both fides, till Adolphus received a ftroke ^ 
from the hand of Albert, which brought him to *297. 
the ground, and was inftantly lluiii. 

Albert wifliing to have his title confirmed by a 
new diet, which was accordingly affembled for 
that purpofe at Frankfort, was afterwards fo- 
Icmnly crowned at Aix la Chapelle. 

The moft remarkable event in this reign is the 
rife of the republic of Swill'crland. Fortified by 
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CHAP, their natural fituation, furrounded with moun- 

XXIII 

. ^ * tains, torrents, and woods, the fwifs, having no¬ 
thing to fear from ftrangers, had lived happily in 
a rugged country, fuitable only to thofe who 
have been accuftomed to a frugal or a laborious 
courfe of life. Equality of condition was the ba¬ 
lls of their government. They had been free 
from time immemorial; and when any of their 
nobility attempted to tyrannife, they were alto¬ 
gether expelled, or reduced witlun bounds by the 
people. But though the fwifs were extremely 
jealous of their liberty, they wxre always fub- 
mifllve to the empire of which they held; and 
many of their towns were free and imperial. 

Rodolphus always treated the fwifs with great 
indulgence, and generotifly defended their rights 
and privileges againll: the noblemen who attempt¬ 
ed to infringe them. Albert’s condudt, in thefe 
refpefts, was juft the reverfe of his father’s ; he 
wanted to govern the fwifs as an abfolutc fove- 
reign, and had formed a fcheme for eredling 
their country into a principality for one of his 
fons.—In order to effedtuate this purpofe, he 
endeavoured to perfuade the cantons of Urz, 
Schwitz, and Undcrwald, to fubmit to his do¬ 
minion; in which cafe he promifed to rule them 
with great lenity : but finding them tenacious of 
their independency, and deaf to his felicitations, 
he refolved to tame them by roughnefs, and ap¬ 
pointed governors, who domineered over them in 
the moft arbitrary manner. 


Geifler, 
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Gcifler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat to CHAP, 
be fixed upon a pole in the market place of Al- 
torf ; and every pallcnger w'as commanded, on 
pain of death, to pay obcifancc to it; but the 
independent fpirit of William Tell, dlfdained to 
pay this ablurd homage, on which the gover¬ 
nor ordered him to be hanged, but remitted his 
punifiimcnt, on condition that he Ihould ftrike an 
apple from his fon’s head with an arrow. Tell, 
who was an excellent markfman, accepted the 
alternative, and had the good fortune to fliike 
off the apple, without hurting his fon: but 
Gcifler perceiving a fecond arrow under Wil¬ 
liam’s coat, enquired for what purpofe it w'as in¬ 
tended. “ It was defigned for thee,” replied 
the indignant fwifs, “ if I had killed my fon 
and, for this heroic anfwer, he was doomed to 
perpetual imprifonment. 

This, and other adls of wanton tyranny, fo ^ 
enraged the people, that they rofe upon the auf- ijaa,* 
frian governors, and drove them out of the coun¬ 
try. Thus thefe three cantons, Ury, Sehwitz, 
and Undcrwald, delivered themfelves from the 
auftrien yoke, and cftabliflied that liberty which 
they flill cnjoJ^ The other cantons foon engaged 
in this confederacy, which gave birth to tlie re¬ 
public of Switzerland. Never did any people 
fight longer and hunkr for their liberty, thaq the 
fwil’s; they have purchafed it by above fixty bat- 

1 ties 
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CHAP, ties againft the auftrians ; and it is probable they 
■■ ^ will preferve it a long time. 

When Albert was on the eve of venturing his 
forces againft that courage, which is infpired b7 
the enthufiafm of new-born liberty, he fell a fa- 
Crifice to his rapacity and injuftice. He was af- 
falinated by his^ nephew, John, whom he had 
deprived 6f his patrimony. No fovcrcign was 
ever Icfs regretted, though few have died more 
tragically. 

Tlie imperial throne continued vacant feven 
months, from the aflaftination of Albert. At 
length, the cledors aflcmblcd at Frankfort, chofe 
Henry, count of Luxemburg, who was crowned, 
without oppofuion, at Aix-la-Chapelk. 

The emperors, from the time qf Frederick II. 
feemed to have loft light of Italy ; but Henry VII. 
as foon as he had fettled the affairs of the north, 
rcfolved to cftablilh the imperial authority in that 
tountry. 

Italy was ftill divided by the fadion of the 
guelphs and gibbclincs, who butchered one ano¬ 
ther, without humanity or remorfe. Pope Cle¬ 
ment V. had been obliged to leave Rome, which 
was in the anarchy of popular government. The 
colonnas, the urfini, and the roman barons di¬ 
vided the city ; and this divilion was the caule of 
the long abode of tlic popes in France. In the 
midft of thefe troubles, Henry VII. appeared in 
Italy, and caufed himfclf to be crowned king of 

Lorn* 
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Lombardy, at Milan. He next proceeded to CHAP. 
Rome, when, after much bloodflied, he received , ^ ‘ 

the imperial crown from the hands of the cardi¬ 
nals. Now mafler of that ancient city, the em¬ 
peror was going to make good his pretenfions to 
the kingdom of Naples ; when he died at Bcne- 
vento, as it is commonly fuppofed, by poifon 
given him by a dominican friar, in confecrated 
wine of the facrament. 


I » 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Fraace, from the Death of St. Lezcls, till the A cef* 
fion of the lloufe of Fdois. 

V 

CHAP. We have already Teen the pious Sr. I.evvi? pc* 
XXIV. in a fecoml expedi¬ 

tion againft the infidels. The nioft remarkable 
circumflance in the reign of his fon and fucceflbr, 
Philip the Hardy, is the intcrcll that lie took in 
the affairs of his uncle, Charles of Anjou, king 
of Naples and Sicily, which naturally leads us tp 
an account of the famous licilian vcfpcrs. 

Charles, by the feverity of his governmenf, 
had not only rendered himfelf, but his family, 
odious to the ficilians; and the infolence and de¬ 
bauchery of the french troops had excited an ir¬ 
reconcilable averfion to the whole nation. John 
di Prodiga, aficilian nobleman, fecrctly prepared 
the minds of his countrymen for a revolt, and an 
accident gave it birth. On the evening of Eaftcr- 
day, as the french and ficilians were going in 
proceflion to vefpcrs, a bride happened to pafs 
by with her train, when one Droguct, a french¬ 
man, inftantly ran to her, and behaved in a rude 
manner, under pretence of fearcliing for con¬ 
cealed arms./^ A young ficllian, fiami g with re¬ 
sentment, flabbed Dreguet to the htart^ a tu- 

■' mult 
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mult enfucd, and two hundred frenchmen were CHAP, 
flain on the fpot. The enraged populace next , ^ * 
ran to the city, crying aloud, let the french 
die, let the french die; and, without any diftinc- 
tion of age or fex, murdered every perfon of that 
nation, in Palermo. The fame fury fpread itfelf 
through the whole iiland, and produced a gene¬ 
ral maflacre. 

Peter, king of Arragon, who had married the 
daughter of Mainfroy, the former ufurper of 
Sicily, fupported the ficilians in their rebellion, 
and openly claimed the kingdom in right of his 
wife. The ficilians received him with open arms; 
he was crowned at Palermo j and Charles was 
obliged to abandon the illand, after having, in 
vain, befieged MelEna for fix weeks. He had 
now no hopes, but from his nephew, Philip, king 
of France, who promifed him fupport. Pope 
Martin IV. was alfo entirely in Charles’s intcrtll. 

This pope excommunicated Peter of Arragon, 
and gave his dominions to any of the younger 
fons of France, that the king Ihould chtife to 
name. Philip, flattered by this propofal, de¬ 
clared his fon Charles, of Valois, king of Arra¬ 
gon and Valentia. He put himfelf at the head of 
a numerous army, in order to rcalife thefe ho¬ 
nours ; and he furniflied, at the fame time, his 
uncle, Charles, of Anjou, with a fleet and army, 
for the recovery of Sicily. 

^ I3 
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CHAP. Charles had left a fon of the fame name at, 

XXIV 

. ^ ‘ Naples, with ftridt orders to rilk nothing, till his 
arrival with fuccours from France: but that 
young prince, provoked by the arragonefc fleet, 
failed out with the force under his command, 
and was defeated, and taken prifoncr before his 
father’s return; a 'tircumllance which fo much 
affefted the king, that he is faid to have ftrangled 
himfelf with a halter, a death fufliciently miid 
for fuch a tyrant. 

Meanwhile, the freneh army, under the com¬ 
mand of Philip, penetrated into Catalonia, and 
laid fiege to Gironne ; the king of Arragon at¬ 
tacked a convoy going to the french camp, and 
received a mortal wound. About the fame time 

A. D. the arragonefc admiral entirely deftroyed the 
french^eet*; which funk fo deeply in the mind 
of Philip, that he fecretly repafled the Pyren- 
nees, and died a few days after at Perpignan. 

The reign of Philip IV. furnamed the Fair, 
the fon and fucceflfor of Philip the Hardy, forms 
an asra in the hiflory of France, by the civil and 
political regulations to which it gave birth, the 
inflitutipns of the fupreme tribunals, called par¬ 
liaments, and the admiflTion of the commons, or 
third eftatc, into the general aflemblics of the 
nation. We flialj, at prefent, confine ourfclves 
to the quarrels of Philip wjth pope Boniface VIII. 
and the extinction of the order of knights tem¬ 
plars. 


Philipj 
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Philip, who was very needy, thought the CHAP, 
clergy ought to contribute to the wants of the 
crown, without the permifTion of Rome. The 
pope prohibited the clergy in general, from grant¬ 
ing any aids or fubfidies, without leave. This 
was the firfl; caufe of the quarrel between Boni¬ 
face and Philip; and the infolence of a bilhop of 
Pamiers, put things in a ftill greater ferment. 

This man, named Bernard Sayfite, who had re¬ 
belled againft the king in his diocefe, was nomi¬ 
nated by Boniface, legate to the french court. 

An obnoxious fubjeft thus invefted with a digni¬ 
ty, which according to the fee of Rome, made 
him equal to the fovcrcign himfclf, came to Pa¬ 
ris, and braved Philip, threatening his kingdom 
with an interdidl. The pope, at the fame time, 

HTued a bull, declaring, that the vicar of Chrift 
is vefled with full authority over the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth; and the clergy of France 
received an order from his holinefs, to repair to 
Rome. Philij) ordered the pope’s bull to be 
thrown into the fire, and prohibited the bifhops 
from departing the kingdom ; forty of them, 
however, went to Rome, notwith Handing the 
king’s prohibition; for which trcfpafs he feized 
all their temporalities. 

The colonnas, with whom Philip had entered 
into a league, furprifed the pope, at Agnani, a 
town in his own territories; and on this occafion, 
it is faid, Sciara Colonna had the brutality to 

14 ftrik^ 
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CHAP, ftrike him; crying out, “ Tyrant, renounce the 
XXIV. (( pontificate which thou haft dilhonourccl.” I 
am pope,” replied Boniface, with a look of in¬ 
trepidity, “ and I will die pope.” This gallant 
behaviour had fuch an effedt on the minds of the 
inhabitants, that they rofe againft his enemies, 
and refeued him froi\i their hands; but Boniface 
was fo much aflcdlcd by the indignities w'hich 
A. D. had been offered him, that he died in a few 
days. 

On the death of Boniface, the cardinals eledlcd 
Bcncdicl; XI. who furvived his elevation but a fliort 
period; and it is faid, was taken off by poifon : 
he was fucccedcd by Clement V. who being a 
frenchman, ainl entirely in the intereft of Philip, 
fixed his refidence in Fiance. 

Philip had occafon for the affiflance of Cle¬ 
ment in an affair that lay near his heart, the fup- 
prefllotj of the order of knights templars. The 
great riches of thofc knights, and other concur¬ 
ring caufes, had relaxed the feverity of their vir¬ 
tues ; being all men of birth, they ftorned the' 
ignoble occupations of a monaflic life, and pafl'ed 
their time wholly in the fafhionable amufemeuts 
of hunting, gallantry, and the plcafurcs of the 
table. The feverity of the taxes had caul'cd a fe- 
dition in Paris. The knights templars w'cre ac- 
cufed of being concerned in the mutiny : they 
were rich, as it has been obferved, and Philip was 
no lefs avaricious than vindictive. He deter¬ 
mined 
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mined to involve the whole order in one undiftin- CHAP, 
guifhed ruin. He ordered all the templars in 
France to be committed to prifon, on one day, 
and imputed to them fuch enormoifl; crimes, as 
were fufficient of thcmfelves to deftroy all the 
credit of the accufation. They were univerfalljt 
charged with murder, robbery, and the vices 
moft Ihocking to nature. Above one hundred 
knights were put to the rack, in order to extort 
from them a confeflion of their guilt: great num¬ 
bers perilhed by fire, in different parts of the 
kingdom. In all this barbarous injuffice, Cle¬ 
ment V. fully concurred; and without examin¬ 
ing a fingle witnefs, or making any enquiry into 
the truth of fads, he abolilhed the whole order. 

The templars all over Europe were thrown into a. D. 
prifon, and their lands were given to the knights 
hofpitallers, now knights of Malta. 

Philip died foon after the fuppreflion of this 
order, in the thtrtieth yearof his reign, and forty- 
fev'enth of his age. 

Lewis X. furnamed Hutin, fon and fucccflbr 
of Philip the Fair, furvived his father only two 
years. 

Lewis dying without ifTue, was fucceeded by 
his brother Philip V. furnamed the Long ; whofe 
reign, and alfo his brother Charles the Fair’s, 
were both Ihort, and neither was diftinguiflied 
by any thing remarkable. Charles left one 
daughter; but as his queen was pregnant, Philip 
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CHAP, of Valois, the next male heir, was appointed re«i 

W1 v 

. • gent, with a declared right of fucceffion, if the 

A. D. iflue fhould prove female. The queen of Franco 
being dcli%’ered of a daughter, the regency end¬ 
ed ; and Philip of Valois was unanimoufly placed 
on the throne of France4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Eiiglandy Scotland, France, and Spain, during the 
Reign of Edzvard III, 

We have already been witnefs to the miferable 
death of the fecond Edward, by the inhuman XXV. 
emifl'aries of Roger Morrinicr, the queen’s gal- ' 
lant, who now become the objetfl of public 
odium. The hatred of the nation daily increafed 
both againft him and queen Ifabella; the difpoli- 
tion of the people could not long efcape the ob- 
fervation of a prince of fo much difeernment as 
young Edward, nor fail to roufe his aiflive fpirit, 
againlt the murderer of his father and the diflio- 
nour of his mother. But he was befieged in fuch 
a manner by the creatures of Mortimer ; that it 
became ncceflary to condudl the projcdl of bring¬ 
ing that felon to juilice with as much fccrecy and 
caution as if he bad been forming a confpiracy 
againft his fovereign. He communicated his in¬ 
tentions to foiue of the nobility, who readily en¬ 
tered into his views : they furprized the ufurper 
in the caftlc of Nottingham, and dragged him 
from an apartment adjoining to the queen’s, while 
ftic in the moft pathetic manner implored her fon 
to fpare the gently Mortimer ,—A parliament was 
immediately luinmoned for his condemnation, 
and he was fcntcnccd to die, from the fuppofed 
notoriety of his crimes without any form or trial, 

He perilhed by the hands of the hangman at A. D. 

Elmes, ‘^ 30 - 


A. D. 
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CHAP. F.Imes, near London; and tlie queen was coifS 

XXV 

. ^ *. fined during life to her houfe at Refings ; where 
fhe languiOicd out twenty-five years of forrow 
rather tb.an of penitence. 

Edward being now mafter of the kingdom, be¬ 
gan his reign by the conqueft of Scotland. The 
wife and valiant Robert Bince, who had reco¬ 
vered by arms the independency of his country, 
was now dead, and had left David his fon a mi¬ 
nor, which gave Edward Baliol, fon of John Ba- 
liol, who had been crowned king of Scotland, % 
favourable opportunity of claiming the throne ; 
and Edward promifed to aflift him in his preten- 
fions. He therefore gave him permiffion to levy 
what forces he was able in England ; and with not 
above three thoufand adventurers, Baliol gained 
a confidcrablc vii^ory over his counrr)'men, in 
which twelve thoufand of them were flain. Ba¬ 
liol foon after this viftory was crowned king at 
Scone ; but he loft the kingdom by a revolution 
as fudden as that by which he had acquired it.-— 
Lie was fuddenly attacked and defeated by Sir 
Archibald Douglas, and obliged to take refuge 
in England once more in a miferable condition. 

An attempt thus unfucccfsfully made by Ba¬ 
liol, only ferved to inflame the ardour of Edward, 
who joyfully accented of that offer of homage 
snd fuperiorlty, which it was Baliol’s prefent in- 
tereft to make : he therefore put himfclf at the 
head of a powerful army, in ortlcr to reinftate 

Baliol 
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Baliol in his throne. The foots met him with an CHAP. 

XXV. 

army more numerous, but lefs united; a battle , 
was fought at Hallidown hill, a little to the north a. D. 
of Berwick; where about thirty thoufand foots ‘333* 
fell, and all the chief nobility were cither killed 
or taken prifoners. 

After this fatal blow Baliol was acknowledged 
king by a parliament afl'emblcd at Edinburgh; 
and Edward returned in triumph to England; 
but no fooncr were Edward’s forces withdrawn, 
than the foots revolted agalnfc Baliol. Edward’s 
appearance a fecond time fej ved to bring them to 
fubjedtion ; but they (iuickly renewed their ani-^ 
mofities upon his returning, depending on fuc- 
cour from France, as a war was now likely to 
break out between that kingdom and England. 

Thefe tranfatiions naturally lead us to Ed¬ 
ward’s claim to the crown of France, in the right 
of his motiicr Ifabclla, who was daughter to Phi¬ 
lip the Fair.—Philip of Valois, on the other 
hand, pur himieif in polfcfiion of the govern¬ 
ment, as being next male heir ; and on the queea 
dowager’s being delivered of a daughter, he watf 
unaniinoufly ckelcd king: but Edward did not 
carry his prctcnfions fo far as to engage imme¬ 
diately in a war with fo powerful a monarch as 
Philip : on the contrary, he went over to Amiens, 
and did homage for Guienne; which was indi- 
rcdlly acknowledging Philip’s title to the crown 
pf France, But the homage was foon followed 

by 
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CHAP, by a war; and a brewer of Ghent was the princi- 
pal promoter of it, and the pcrfon who deter¬ 
mined Edward to take the title of king of France. 
This brewer, whofe name W'as James Ardevclt, 
was one of thofe fubjedts whom princes ought 
either to ruin or keep fair with. The prodigious 
credit he had obtained among his countrymen, 
made him a neceflary inftrument to Edward : he 
placed and difplaccd magiftrates at pleafure ; he 
W'as accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaft 
lignal from him, inftantly aflaflinated any man 
that ha2:)pened to fall under his difplcafure. This 
was the man on w'hom Edward depended for 
bringing over the fiemings to his intcreft; but 
Ardcvelt would not exert this credit in behalf of 
the cnglifli monarch, unlefs he would take the 
title of the king of France, in order to make an 
irreconcileable breach between the two kings. 

Edward repaired to Flanders, attended by fe- 
veral of the nobility, and a body of cnglilh 
forces. The french monarch made great pre¬ 
parations againft the attack of the engliih, and a 
mighty army was brought into the field on both 
fides. 

A. D. Conferences and mutual defiances were all that 

* 339 * the firft: campaign produced; and Edw'ard dif- 
trefled for want of money, was obliged to difband 
his army and return to England. 

But a new event happened which renewed the 
war between France and England. The count 

e| 
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of Mountfoit, the heir male of Britany, had CHAP, 
feized that duchy in oppofition to Charles of 
Blois, the french king’s nephew, who had 
married the daughter of the late duke. Senfiblc 
that he could expeft no favour from Philip, 
Mountfort made a voyage to England, and 
offered to do homage to Edward as king of 
France, for the duchy of Britany. He propofed 
a ftrift alliance for the fupporc of each other’s 
pretenfions. 

But the captivity of the count of Mountfort, 
which happened foon after, feemed to put a flop 
to all the advantages naturally to be expected 
from fuch an alliance. The countefs of Mount- 
fort, the moft extraordinary woman of her age, 
roufed by the imprifonment of her hufband, 
from thofc domeftic cares to which fhe had 
hitherto confined herfelf, boldly undertook to 
fupport the falling fortunes of her family. She 
prefented herfelf to her hufband’s troops, hold¬ 
ing her young fon in her arms ; flic llrittly de¬ 
fended the town of Heneboite, and at length, . 

^ ^ ^ A. jD 

with the affiflance of the cnglifli fleet, flie ob- 1343.* 

liged the enemy to raife the fiege. 

In the mean time, Edward invaded Normandy 
with an army of thirty thoufand men: he took 
fcveral towns, and ravaged the whole province, 
carrying his excurfions even to the gates of 
Paris. At length Philip advanced againft him, 
it, the head of a hundred thoufand men: and 

Edward, 
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CHAP. Edward, afraid of being furrounded in an enc- 
XXV. country, retreated into Flanders. 

In this retreat happened the celebrated battle 
of CrelTy. Edward had luckily pafTed the river 
Somme, when Philip appeared in his rear; he 
therefore embraced the relblution of giving the 
enemy battle, and chofe bis ground advantage- 
oufly near the village of Creffy, where he drew 
up his aimy in excellent order, and divided it 
into three lines. The firft line was commanded 
by the prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince, from the colour of his armour; 
and the fecond by the carls of Arundel and 
Northampton; and the king took the diredion 
of the third. The battle began about three 
o’clock, Auguft the 26th, and continued till 
evening; when the whole french army took to 
flight, and was purfued with great flaughter. 
Almoft forty thoufand of the french were flain. 
On his return to the camp, Edward flew into 
the arms of the prince of Wales, who had dif- 
tinguiflied himfclf in a remarkable manner : 
My brave fon,” cried he, perfevere as 
you have begun; you arc my fon, for va- 
liantly have you acquitted yourfclf to day : 
“ you have flicwn yourfelf worthy of empire !” 

Edw^ard, inftcad of expeding that the vidory 
of Crefly would be immediately followed by a 
total fubjedion of the difputed kingdom, feemed 
rather to moderate his views; he prudently li¬ 
mited 
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tnited his ambition to the conqucft of Calais, CHAP. 
which was taken after an obftinate fiege of XXV. 
twelve months. A truce was foon after con¬ 
cluded with France, and Edward returned in 
triumph to England. 

While thefe tranfaftions were palling on the 
continent, David Bruce, king of Scotland, whom 
his countrymen had reinftated on the throne, 
invaded the northern counties of England, and 
carried his ravages as far as Durham, where he 
was met by queen Philippa, at the head of 
twelve thoufand men. A fierce engagement cn- A. D. 
fued; the foots were chafed off the field with ’ 346 * 
great flaughter; the king himfclf was taken 
prifoncr, together with many of the principal 
nobility. 

A damp, however, was fuddcnly thrown over 
the triumphant feftivity of the englilh court, by a 
deftrudtive pellilcncc, which about this time in- A. D. 
vaded Britain, after having defolated the greatcll 
part of the earth. This grievous calamity, more 
than the pacific difpofition of the princefs, ferved 
to prolong the truce between England and 
France. 

During this truce Philip de Valois died, and A. D. 
was fucceeded by his fon John. This weak, but 
virtuous prince, upon coming to the crown, found 
himfclf at the head of an exhaufted nation, and 
a divided and fadious nobility. 

K Charles, 
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CHAP. Charles, king of Navarre, furnamed the Bad, 
XXV. fjjg principal author of thcfe calamities. 
He was of the blood-royal of France, and fon- 
in-law of king John; but all thefe ties, which 
ought to have connedled him with the throne, 
gave him greater power to fhake and overthrow 
it. He fecretly entered into a corrcfpondence 
with the king of England, and the truce between 
the two kingdoms being expired, the war was 
again renewed. 

The prince of Wales, with an army of twelve 
thoufand men, had ventured to penetrate into 
the heart of France. King John, provoked at 
the infult offered him by this incurfion, col- 
lefted an army of fixty thoufand combatants, 
and advanced, by hafty marches to intercept 
him. 

The prince, not aware of John’s approach, loll 
fome days on his retreat, and thereby gave the 
french an opportunity of overtaking him. They 
came within fight at Maupertuis, near Poitiers; 
and young Edward, fenlible that his retreat was 
now become impracticable, prepared for battle 
with all the courage of a hero, and all the pru- 
^35^* experienced general. John, by the 

fuperiority of his forces, might have ftarved the 
whole englifh army; but the impatient ardour of 
the french nobility prevented this idea from 
ftriking any of the commanders, fo that they im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately took meafures for the aflaiilt, with fall 
aflurance of victory ; but they found thcmfclves 
miftakcn; the englifh received them with del- 
perate valour, put their army to flight, and took 
their king prilbner. 

The prince of Wales conduced his royal pri- 
foncr to Bourdcaux: and after concluding a 
truce for two years, carried !;im to Kngland. 
It is well known, that Uj)on this occalion, he be¬ 
haved with the utmoil lenvleincls and rcl'pedl to 
the king of France. His moderation advied new 
luftre to the glory he had aceptired by his va¬ 
lour» 

The king of Scotland had been rleven vears a 
captive in tlie hands of Edward, who!c lup.rior 
genius and fortune liad reduced at o:\ce the two 
neighbouring potentates with whom he .-ai en¬ 
gaged in wair, to the condition of prifuiors in 
his capital; however, F.d'vard con enfed to re- 
ftore David Bruce to his H'ocrty, for the ranfoin 
of one hundred marks lleriing. 

Meanw'hilc, tlte captivity of the freneh mo¬ 
narch, proved the lignal of civil war at Paris. 
Charles, the dauphin of France, who was after¬ 
wards the wife king Charles V. was declared re¬ 
gent of the kingdom ; but it w-as only to fee al- 
moft the whole kingdom revolt againfl: him. 

During thefe commotions in the rtatc, Ch trie* 
of Navarre afpired to the crowm, and the dau¬ 
phin and he, waged war with one another, vtuch 

K 2 ended 
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CHAP, ended only in a diflembled peace. In this man- 
XXV. jjgj. jjjg unhappy kingdom rent in pieces, for 
the fpace of four years after the battle of Poi¬ 
tiers. 

The ftate of the englifli finances made it ne- 
ceffary for Edward to liften to equitable terms 
of peace, which was at laft concluded, upon con¬ 
dition that king John fliould be reftored to li¬ 
berty, on paying a ranfom of a million and a half 
of our money ; and it was llipuletcd, that Ed¬ 
ward, fliould renounce for ever all claim to the 
crown of France. 

In confcqucnce of this treaty, the king of 
France was reftored to his liberty; but many 
J364‘ difficulties arifing with refped: to the execution 
of fome of the articles, he took the honourable 
.rcfolution of coming over to England in order 
to adjuft them, where he foon after fickened 
and died. 

John was fucceeded in the throne of France 
by his fon, Charles V. a prince educated in the 
fchool of adverfity, and well qualified by his 
prudence and experience to repair the loflcs 
which the kingdom had fuftained from the er¬ 
rors of his prcdeceflbrs. 

France was at this time infefted with a ban¬ 
ditti, whofe number amounted to forty thoufand, 
and who bore the appearance of regular armies 
rather than bands of robbers. As charles was not 
able by power to redrefs fo enormous a grievance, 

he 
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he wilhed for an opportunity of difcharging CHAP, 
into foreign countries this dangerous and in* 
tcfline evil, and an occafion now offered. 

Alphonfo XI. king of Caftile, had been fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Peter I. furnamed the Cruel; 
a prince equally perfidious, debauched, and 
bloody. He began his reign with the murder 
of his father’s mittrefs, Leonora de Gufman ; 
his nobles fell every day the vidtims of his fe- 
verity ; he put to death his coufin, and one of his 
natural brothers, from groundlefs jealoufics; and 
he caufed his queen, Blanche of Bourbon, of the A. D, 
blood royal of France, to be thrown into prifon, 
and afterwards poifoned. Henry, count of Traf- 
tamara, the king’s natural brother, alarmed at the 
fate of his family, and dreading his own, took 
arms againft the tyrant: but having failed in his 
attempt, he fled to France, to alk the permiflion 
of Charles to enlift thofe freebooters into his 
fervice, and lead them into Caftile againft his 
brother. The French king, charmed with the 
projedl, employed Bertrand du Guefelin, one of 
the moft accompliftted captains of thofe times, 
to negociate with the leaders of this banditti. 

This treaty was foon concluded; and du 
Guefelin having; completed his levies, prQ-« 
ceeded on the expedition. P»ter, unable to oppofe 
fo powerful a force, fled from his dominions, 
and craved the protedlion of the prince of Wales, 
at Guienne, who promifed his fupport, and 
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CHAP, marched an army into Snain, for that nurpofe. 

V \ V ^ j 1 ■ 

^ ‘. Henry, whofe arm\' amounted to one hundred 
tliouland men, three times the number of thofe 
command d by ihe Black Prince, gave the cn- 
glifli battle on the banks of the river Ebro, 
french ^nd fpainards were defeated, 
wirh the lofs of twenty thoufand men ; and du 
Gu fefn, and other offirers of dilflnclion taken 
prilbncrs. All C.ulil'’ fubmited to the vidlor, 
an i Pc'cr was rellored tu the throne ; but as foon 
a- Edward had retire 1 , and du Guelclin had 
paid his ranfom, H nrv levied fomc forces anew, 
and gained a coinpk at victory over Peter, in the 
nc'ghb'>u'hood uf r ledo; the tyrant was taken 
p’iloncr and Ihiin by the hands of his brother. 
Hcnr\, though a baftard, was placed on the 
thnac of Cadiic, which he tranbnitted to his 
pofteiity. 

Jn the mean time, the affairs of the Black 
Piirce "cre falii-n into great difordcr; his ill 
11 a e of healrh obliging him to return to his na¬ 
tive couiitr}', the ali'airs of the engliih went into 
total ruin. 

Charles, f -zing fo favourable an opportu¬ 
nity, ItriI peel him in a fuw years of all their 
ancient poll' fiions in France, except Bourdeaux 
and iia;. onne; apd all their coiKiu.fts except 
Calais. 

A. D. Mean whil ■, the prince of Wales died; leav- 
ing behind him a tharad^r adorned wtith every 

eminent 
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eminent virtue; and which would throw luftre CHAP, 
on the moft fliining period of ancient or modern 
hiftory. 

Thefurvived this melancholly incident 
only -sKS^'a twelvemonth ; he expired in the 
fixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty-firft of 
his reign; one of the longell and moft glorious 
in the englifli annals. 


K4 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

*the German Empire and Italy, from the EleBlon of 
Lezvis of Bavaria, to the Death of Charles IF, 

The death of Henry VII. was followed by an 

»_/ interregnum of fourteen months, which were 

A- D. employed in the intrigues of Lewis of Bavaria, 
and of Frederick, duke of Auftria. Lewis W'as 
elected by the greater number of princes ; but 
Frederick being chofen and fupported by a fac¬ 
tion, difputed the empire with him. A furious 
civil war, which long defolated both Italy and 
Germany, was the confequence of the oppofi- 
tion; but the battle of Vechivis, in which the 
duke of Auftria was taken prifoncr, fixed tire 
imperial crown on the head of I.ewis V. 

The emperor had no fooner humbled the duke 
of Auftria, than a new antagonift ftarted up. 
Pope John XXII. the fon of a cobler, and one 
of thofe men, who, raifed to jrower by chance 
or merit, arc haughty in proportion to the mcan- 
nels of thtir birth. He excommunicated and 
depoied the tmpcior Lewis, forprefuming to ac¬ 
cept of the imperial crown, without his pernrif- 
fion. The emperor, thus depoied, marched w'ith 
all expedition to Italy, and called a general af- 
fcmbly at Rome ; where he depofed pope John, 

and 
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and created a new one, by the name of Nicho- CHAP, 
las V. But Lewis, notwithftanding this mighty 
parade, was foon obliged to quit Italy, in or¬ 
der to quell the troubles of Germany ; and pope 
John, though a refugee on the banks of the A. D. 
Rhone, recovered his authority at Rome. Ni- 
cholas was made prifoner, and ended his days 
in confinement. 

John was fucceeded in the papacy by Bene¬ 
dict XII. who feemed defirous to tread in the 
footfieps of his predeceflbrs, and confirmed all 
the bulls, which had been iffued by John againft 
the emperor. At length the princes of the em¬ 
pire, ecck'fiaftical as well as feeular, aflembled 
at Frankfort, eftablifhed that famous conftitution, 
by which it was irrevokabl) fixed, that the plurality 
pf the fufFragans of the ele^floral college confers the 
empire, without the conftnt of the holy fee; 
that the pope has no fuperiority over the emperor 
pf Germany, nor any right to approve or rejeft 
his eledion; and that to maintain the contrary 
is high treafon. 

Benedicl XII. was fucceeded by Clement VI, 
ft native of France, and lb haughty and enterprifing 
as to affirm, that his predeceflbrs did not know 
what it was to be popes. He began h.s pontifi¬ 
cate with ifluing a bull for the eledlion of a new 
emperor; and Charles of Luxembuig, after¬ 
wards known by the name of Charles IV. fon and 
heir of John, king of Bohemia, having made 

the 
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CHAP, the neceflary conccflion to hisholinefs, was cled- 
XXVI. Qf romans by a fadtion. Lewis, 

A. D. however, maintained his authority till his death, 
> 347 ' which happened foon after the clcdlion of his 
rival; when Charles, rather by his money than 
his valour, got pofleflion of the imperial throne. 

The kingdom of Naples and Sicily ftill con¬ 
tinued to be ruled by foreigners. Naples was 
governed by the houfe of France; and Sicily by 
that of Arragon. Robert, of Anjou, died in 
1343, and left his crown to Joan, his grand-, 
daughter, who had married her relation, An¬ 
drew, brother to Lewis of Anjou, elcdlcd king 
of Hungary; a match which feemed to cement 
the happinefs and profperity of that houfe, but 
proved the fource of its misfortunes. Andrew 
pretended to reign in his own right; and Joan, 
though but eighteen years of age, infilled, that 
he fiiould only be confidcred as the queen’s huf- 
band. A francifean friar, by whofe advice An¬ 
drew was governed, lighted up the flames of ha¬ 
tred and difeord between the royal pair; it was 
therefore refolved, in a council of the queen’s 
favourites, to put Andrew to death. He was ac¬ 
cordingly ftrangled in his w'ife’s antichamber; 
and Joan married the prince of Tarentum, who 
had been publickly accufed of the murder of her 
hulband, Hpvy ilrpng a prefumption of her own 

guilt, 
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Lewis, king of Hungary, brother to the mur- CHAP, 
dered Ar.cLcw, wrote to J n, that he would re- 
venge the death of the unfortunate jnnee, on her 
and her accomplices. He accordingly fet out 
for Naples, carrying along with him a black 
flandard, on which was painted Andrew’s mur¬ 
der. He ordered a prince of the blood, and one 
of the accomplices in the regicide, to be be¬ 
headed. Joan and her huftand f;cd into Pro¬ 
vence, and waited on the p peat Avignon, a city 
of which flic was fovereign, as countcfs of Pro¬ 
vence, and fold to that poniiiF, for eighty thou- 
fand florins in gold, which flic never received. 

Lewis having partly effefted his purpofe, went 
away fatisfied, though the kingdom of Naples 
was in her power. Joan recovered her domi¬ 
nions, but only to be more wretched. 

The reign of the emperor Charles IV. was dif- 
tingulflied by nothing remarkable, except the fa¬ 
mous conftitution, known by the name of the 
Golden Bull, from a golden fcal affixed to it, 
which, in vulgar Latin, was called bulla. The 
ftilc of this celebrated charter partakes ftrongly 
of the fpirit of the times. It begins with an p 
apoftrophe to fatan, anger, pride, luxury; and 1356- 
it fays, it is ncccflTary the number of eleftors 
fliould be feven, in order to oppofe the feven 
mortal fins. The feven eledtors, were the arch- 
biffiop of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, the king 

of 
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CHAP, of Bohemia, the count of Palatine, the duke of 
Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 

Charles died in 1378, and was fucceeded in all 
his poffellions and dignities by his fon,Winceflaus, 
whom we fhall afterwards have occafion to men¬ 
tion. We muft now return to the affairs of Eng¬ 
land. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Englandy from the Death of Edward III. to the 
Acceffion of* Henry V. with fame Account of Scot- 
land, during that Period, 

Richard II. fon to the Black Prince, came chap. 
to the throne of his grandfather, when as yet but XXVH, 
eleven years of age, and found the people dif- ' " * 
contented and poor, the nobles proud and rebel¬ 
lious. As the king was a minor, the govern¬ 
ment was veiled in the hands of his three uncles, 
the Dukes of Lancafter, York, and Gloceller. 

The different charadlers of thofe three princes 
rendered them alfo a counterpoife to each other ; 
fo that there appeared no new circumftance in the 
domeftic fituation of England, which could en¬ 
danger the public peace, or give any immediate 
apprehenfions to the lovers of thetr country. But 
this flattering profpcdl proved dcludve: diflen- 
tions and difeontents loon took place among all 
orders of men. The firft tumult was of the po¬ 
pular kind. The public expences made it necef- 
fary for parliament to impofe a poll tax of three 
groats a head, on evciy perfon, male and female, 
above fifteen years of age. The inequality of a. D. 
this tax was obvious to the mcaneft capacity ; and * 39 °' 
the rigorous manner in which it was levied, made 
it Hill more grievous. The difeontents of the 

populace 
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CHAP, populace being thus prepared, the infolence of a 
tax-gatherer, and the ipirit of a blackfmith, blew 
them into a flame. While the blacki'mith was at 
work in a village, in Elfex, the tax-gatherer 
came to his (hop, and demanded payment for his 
daughter. The father replied, that Ihe was be¬ 
low the age prelcribcd Ly the ftatute. The 
tax-gatherer afiirnKd, that flic was a full grown 
woman, and in proof of his all'ertion, attempted 
an indccenev ; whi<.h incenleti the father to fuch 
a degree, that he kiiockid the ruflian dead with 
his hammer. The b)fl;andcrs applauded the ac¬ 
tion, and exclaimed, that it was full time for the 
people to take vengeance on their tyrants, and 
jl. D. affert their native rights. They flew to arms; 
1382. the flame of fedition fjiread from county to coun¬ 
ty ; and before th.c government had the leaft inti¬ 
mation of the clangci', the difordcr had grown be¬ 
yond all controul or oppoiition. 

Thcfc mutinous pcaiants, to the number of one 
hundred thoufand, marched to London under 
their leader, Wat Tyler. They demanded a con¬ 
ference with the king, who found it ncceifary to 
go out and enquire their demand. Their re- 
queft feemed highly rcafonable; but Wat Tyler, 
their leader, in making his demands, frequently 
lifted up his fvvord in a menacing manner; which 
fo much incenfed William Walworth, mayor of 
London, who attended the king on this occafion, 
that he lifted up his mace, and ftruck Tyler fo 

violent 
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violent a blow, as brought him to the ground; CHAP, 
where he was immediately run through the body ^^^**^* 
by another of the king’s train. 

The mutineers feeing their leader fall, prepared 
thcmfelves for revenge; and the king and his 
whole company muft have perifhed on the fpot, 
had not Richard difeovered an extraordinary pre* 
fence of mind in this extremity : he ordered his 
company to flop, advanced alone towards the en¬ 
raged multitude, and accofling them with an af¬ 
fable and intrepid countenance, “ What my 
good people,” faid he, “ is the meaning of this 
“ commotion; be not concerned for the lofs of 
your leader; I am your king; I will become 
your leader; follow me into the field, and you 
“ fhall have whatever you dcfirc.” Overawed 
by his prcfencc, they implicitly followed him; 
and he peaceably dilmiircd them, after granting 
them their demands. 

Richard’s condusft on this occafion, confider- 
ing that he was only fixtcen years of age, raifed 
great expedfation in the nation ; but in propor¬ 
tion as he advanced in years, they entirely va- 
nifhed, and his want of capacity, or at leafl; of fo- 
lid judgment, appeared in every enferprize which 
he undertook. 

Addidted to vulgar pleafurcs, he fpent his whole 
time in feafling and jollity ; and diflipated in idle 
fliow, or in bounties to favourites of no reputation, 
that revenue which tlie people wiihed to fee him. 

employ 
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CHAP, employ in enterprifes for the public honour and 
advantage. 

The duke of Glocefter foon perceived the op¬ 
portunities which this diflblute conduft of his 
nephew afforded him of infmuating himfelf into 
the affedtions of the nation; and he determined 
to afpire at popularity, as the ladder to the throne. 

Richard, however, got intelligence of his de- 
ligns, and ordered him to be arrefted, and carried 
over to Calais; where he was foon after murder¬ 
ed. The deflrudfion of the duke of Gloucefter 
was followed by the banifhment of two noble¬ 
men, the duke of Hereford and the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, relative to fome private difpute; which 
brought on a challenge. Hereford was banifhed 
for ten years, and Norfolk for life : but Here¬ 
ford, who was fon to the duke of Lancafter, had 
no fooner left the kingdom, than Richard’s jea- 
loufy of the power and i iches of that family en- 
creafed ; and he was fenfible, that by Glouceftcr’s 
death he had only removed a counterpoife to the 
Lancaftrian interefl, which was now become for¬ 
midable to the crown ; he therefore took every 
method to fully the reputation of Henry abroad, 
and to obftrudt his alliances, by reprefenting him 
as guilty of treafonablc pradlices; and when his 
father, the duke of Lancafter, died, he took pof- 
feftion of the family eftate. 

Thefe inftances of rapacity and feverity pro¬ 
cured Richard the univerfal odium of the peo¬ 
ple; 
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tile ; who turned their eyes towards Henry, now CHAP 

^ XXVII 

duke of Lancafter, as the only perfon that could . ^ / 
retrieve the loft honour of the nation, or redrefs 
the fuppofed abufes in the government. 

While the minds of men were thus difpofed, 

Richard went over to quell an infurreftion in Ire¬ 
land, and thereby afforded his exiled coufin an 
opportunity of gratifying the wifhes of the nation. 

Henry landed ‘at Ravenfpur, in Yorkfhire, ac¬ 
companied only by fixty perfons: but he was 
immediately joined by the earls of Northumber¬ 
land and Wcftmoreland, two of the moft potent 
barons in England, and the malcontents in all 
quarters flew to arms. 

Richard no fooner received intelligence of this 
invafion, than he haftened over to England, and 
landed at Milford Haven, W’ith a body of twenty 
thoufand men; but even this fmall army was 
feized with the fpirit of difaffeftion, and the king 
foon found himfclf entirely deferred. In this ex¬ 
tremity he fled to the ifland of Anglefea j but on 
the promifes of loyalty and fubmilfion from the 
duke of Lancafter, Richard was fo credulous as 
to put himfclf in the power of his enemy. He 
was carried about in an abjedt manner, expofed 
to the infults of the populace; depofed, confined 
in prifon, and afterwards murdered; and the duke 
of Lancafter was proclaimed king, under the name 
of Henry IV. 
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CHAP* The beginning of the reign of Henry IV. was 

VWTl ^ ^ 

. ; ftained by many ads of bkx>d and violence; all 

who oppofed his title fell a fecrifice to his rigid 
policy. But all his precaution could not Ihield 
him from numerous alarm& The welch made 
irruptions on the borders, and carried on a tedi¬ 
ous and troublefome war; which Owen Glen- 
dour, their leader, long fuAained by his valour 
and adivity, aided by the natural ftrength of the 
country, and the untamed fpirit of the inhabit¬ 
ants. 

The foots alfo were tempted by thele difor^ 
ders to make incurfions into England. Archi¬ 
bald, earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve thou- 
fend men, was overtaken by the Piercies, on his 
return, from one of thofe irruptions, when a fierce 
battle enfued, and the fcots were totally routed. 

•A. D. Douglas himfelf was taken prifonor, befides ;| 
number of the fcottilh nobility and gentry. 

When Henry received intelligence of this vic¬ 
tory, he fent the earl of Northumberland orders 
not to ranfom his prifoners j which that noble- 
dan regarded as his right by the laws of war re¬ 
ceived. in that age. The king intended to detain 
them, that he might be able to make by theit 
means an advantageous peace with Scotland; but 
by this felfifh policy, he gave difguft to the 
Piercies. The impatient fpirit of Harry Piercy, 
•jfommonly known by the name of Hotfpur, 

coul4 
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Could not brook this fuppofed injury ; he there- CHAP, 
fore inflamed the difcontents of his father, who 
refolvcd to overturn a throne, which he had the 
principal hand in eftablifhing. I le entered into 
a correfpondence with Glendour; he gave liberty 
to the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with 
that martial chieftain. But when war was ready 
to break out, Northumberland was fcizcd with a 
fudden illnefs at BerMck; and young Piercy 
taking the command of the troops, marched to¬ 
wards Shrcw'fbury, in order to join his forces with 
thofc of Glendour. 

The king had happily an army on foot, with 
which he intended to adt againft the fcots; and 
knowing the importance of celerity in all civil 
wars, he inftantly hurried down, in order to give 
battle to the rebels. The armies were nearly 
equal it) number, confifting of about twelve thou- 
fand men each ; and we fcarccly find any battle in 
tliofe ages where the fliock was more terrible, or 
more conftant. Henry expofed his perfon in the 
thickeft of the fight; and the prince of Wales, 
his gallant fon, whofc military atchlevements be- p. 
came afterwards fo famous, fignalized himfelf in 
a remarkable manner. Piercy i'upported that re¬ 
nown which he had acquired in many a blcody 
combat; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and 
now his friend, ftill appeared his rival, amid the 
horror and conlufion of the fight. At length the 
death of Hotfpur, by an unknown hand, decided * 

La the 
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CHAP, the victory; and the royalifts prevailed. The 
. ^ . * death of Glendour, which happened foon after 
this victory, freed Henry from all his domellic 
enemies; and a fortunate event, which threw the 
heir to the crown of Scotland into his hands, 
made him alfo fecure in that quarter. 

A, D. The remaining part of the reign of Henry IV. 
H' 3 * was chiefly fpent in regulating the alFairs of his 
kingdom. He died in the forty-fixth year of his 
age, and the thirteenth of his reign, with the re* 
putation of a wife king, but b.ad man. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

German Empire, and Italy, from the SucceJ/ton of 
fVindJlaus to the Death of Sigifmund, 

WINCESLAUS fucceeded his father Charles CHAP. 
IV. in the government of the empire, and on the 
throne of Bohemia, when the church was divided ^ p 
by one of thofe contefts fo difgraceful to Chrifti- 1378. 
anity. The italians had raifcd to the pontificate 
Urban VI. who confirmed the eledfion of the new 
emperor, and the french had chofen Clement VII. 

This pope, who had taken Rome from his rival, 
was expelled in his turn by the citizens, and 
afterwards fettled at Avignon, the former refidence 
of the french pontiffs. Urban ufed his viftory 
like a tyrant; but all priefts in power, it has 
been faid, are tyrants. The famous Joan, queen 
of Naples, of whom we have already had occafion 
to fpeak, firft experienced the effeds of his ven- 
geance. 

This princefs, who had imprudently cfpoured 
the caufe of Clement, had been feveral times mar¬ 
ried, but had no children by any of her hufband’s : 
fhc therefore adopted Charles Durazzio, the na¬ 
tural Ixeir of her kingdom, and the only remain¬ 
ing defeendant of the houfe of Anjou in Naples. 

But Durazzio thinking it too long to wait for the 

E ^ crown 
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CHAP, crown till the natural death of his adopted mo- 

tt * 

, ^ . “ther, aflociated himfelf with pope Urban, who 
j;)_ crowned him king of Naples at Rome, and de- 
*^73- pofed queen Joan, declaring her guilty of herefy 
and high treafon. Thcfe fteps being taken, the 
pope and Durazzio marched towards Naples. 
Joan fell into the ufiirper’s hands; who, in order 
to give fome colour to his barbarity, declared 
himfelf the avenger of the murder of her firCt 
hufband. Lewis, king of Hungary, was con- 
fulted with regard to the fate of the unhappy 
queen : he replied, that Ihe mull fufFcr the fame 
death that (he had inflided on her hufband An- 
A- D. drew; and Durazzio ordered her to be finothered 
between two mattrafles. Thus perilhcd the fa¬ 
mous Joan I. queen of Naples, whofe life, cha- 
radler, and catallrophe, have a lingular refem- 
blance to thofe of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland. 

Mean time Wincellaus gave himfelf up to all 
manner of debauchery, and feemed induftrious in 
acquiring the implacable hatred of his fubjeds, 
by the cruelties which he exercifed upon people 
of all ranks. Oh account of thefe irregularities, 
and of felling the rights of the empire, the eledors 
depofed Wincellaus, and raifed to the imperial 
dignity Robert count palatine in his place. 

Wincellaus was fo little mortified at the news 
■of his depolition, that when he received the in- 

tcliigeilt:& 
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diligence, he only raquefted, as a laft mark of CHAP, 
the fidelity of the imperial cities, that they would . * 

fend him fomc butts of their wine. 

‘About this time Bohemia was involved in 
many difordera by the preaching of John Huft, 
redtor of the univerfity of Prague, who bad em¬ 
braced the opinions of WicklifFe, and was ex¬ 
communicated by the pope. 

The Roman church not only fuffered from tht^e 
innovations, but alfo continued in a ftate of dif- 
tradkion from the fchifm which ftill remained, and 
which the emperor attempted in vain to cement. 

Gregory XII. who was acknowledged pope in 
Italy, convened a council in Aquileia. Bene- 
didt XIII. who was owned in France, held an¬ 
other council at Catalonia; and the cardinals 
convoked a third at Pifa. The cardinals, how- A. D, 
ever, proceeded to the depof tion of the two popes, 
and ralfed to the apofiolic chair Alexander V. by 
which means the fchifm was encreafed, there be¬ 
ing now three popes inftead of two. 

Robert died before he was able to fettle the af- A. D. 
fairs of the holy fee. He was fuccceded in the 
empire by Sigifmund, brother to the depofed 
V/inccflaus, and king of Hungary, a prince of 
experience and abilities, and whofe firft care was 
to heal the wounds of the church. For this pur- 
pofe he convoked a general council at Conftance, 
with the concurrence of pope John XXIII. fuc- 
cefibr of Alexander. 

L4 
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XXVIII. 


A. D. 
1414. 


A D. 
1411. 


At this council, where Sigifmund appeared in 
all his glory, were prefent a prodigious num¬ 
ber of cardinals, prelates, dodors, more than 
a. hundred fovercign princes, one hundred and 
eight counts, two hundred barons, and twenty-, 
feven ambaffadors from the feveral courts of Eu¬ 
rope, who ail vied with each other in luxury 
and magnificence. 

In the firll feffions, the fathers of the council 
concluded, that nothing could fo effedtually con¬ 
tribute to re-tftablilh the union of the church, as 
the ^refignation of the competitors for the papacy. 
John XXin. who prefided in the council, aflent- 
cd to this opinion, and promifed to renounce his 
title; but afterwards repented of his condcfccn- 
fion, and fled from Conftance in the night, dif- 
guifed in the habit of a poftiiion. 

But the council unanimoufly agreed t^iat John, 
together with his competitors, Carrario, who had 
aflumed the name of Gregory Xit. and Peter dc 
Luna, diftinguiftied by that of Bencdid XIII. 
fliould be for ever excluded from the papacy. 
Carrario and John thought proper to yield to the 
torrent ; but the proud Spaniard Peter dc Luna 
would not acquiefee, and he remained obflinate 
to the laft. However, the council pronounced 
the fcntence of his depofition, and proceeded to 
the election of a new pope. Otlio Colonna, who 
poflefied the accomplilhmcnts of a prince, and the 

virtue* 
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virtues of a prelate, was unaninioufly chofen on CHAP. 
St. Martin’s day, whence he took the name of 
Martin V. 

The affair of John Hufs came next upon the 
carpet. John provided with the emperor’s fafc- 
conduS:, appeared at the council of Conftance, in 
order to juftify the doftrine he profeffed. He 
was accordingly queftioned, in prefence of Sigif- 
mund, and accufed of herefy in thirty-nine ar¬ 
ticles ; which on his refufing to abjure, he was 
immediately declared a fower of fedition, a har¬ 
dened heretic, a difciple and defender of Wick- 
liffe. As fuch he w'as delivered over to the fecu- 
lar judge, who condemned him and his writings to 
the dames, and he fuffered with great conftancy. 

Some months afterwards, the council exercifed 
the fame feverity againft a difciple and friend of 
John Hufs, named Jerome of Prague : this man was 
greatly fuperior in underftanding and eloquence 
to Hufs. He, at firfl: had fubferibed to the con>- 
demnation of his mailer’s doctrine; but being in¬ 
formed with what greatnefs of Ibul Hufs had en¬ 
countered death, he was afliamed to furvive him ; 
and having made a public retradion, was con- 
figned to the flames. The hulhtes revenged the 
death of their apoftle by the moll terrible out¬ 
rages. Zifea their leader, defeated the emperor 
Sigifmund, who had fucceeded his brother in the 
kingdom of Bohemia, in feveral engagements ; 
and when dying, he ordered a drum to bo made 

af 
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CHAP, of his fkin, which was long the fymbol of vic- 

XXVIJI. ■ 

. ^ , tory. 

A. D. Sigifmund, on his death bed, nominated as his 
*438* fucceffor in the kingdom of Hungary and Bohe¬ 
mia, Albert, duke of Auftria, his fon-in-law, who 
was recognized by thefe ftates, and alfo raifed to 
the empire. The houfe of Auftria has ever fince 
preferved the imperial throne. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

France from the Death of Charles V, to the Imtaftott 
of that Kingdom hy Henry V. of England. 

TThE death of Charles'V. of France, which CHAP, 
happened foon after that of Edward III. of Eng- .. ^ * 
land, put the two kingdoms into fimilar fitua- a. D. 
tions. Both were under the government of ‘ 379 « 
jminors-; and the jealoufies between the three 
uncles of Charles V. the dukes of Anjou, Berry, 

^nd Burgundy, diftraded the affairs of France, 
even more than the rivalry between the three 
uncles of Richard II. difprdercd thofe of Eng¬ 
land. 

But, in proportion as the king advanced in 
years, the fadions were compofed. His uncle, 
the duke of Anjou, died, and Charles himfelf 
afluming the reigns of government, difeovered 
fyinptoins of genius and fpirit which revived the 
drooping hopes of his countrymen. But this 
promifing ftate of things was of Ihort duration : 
the unhappy Charles fell fuddenly into a fit of 
frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer- 
' cifing his authority; and though he partly re¬ 
covered from this diforder, he was fubjed to 
Jiich frequent relapfes, that his judgment was 
gradually impaired, and he became incapable 
of purfuing any fteady plan of government. 
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CHAP. The adm’miftration fell again into the hands of 
XXIX ° 

. the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who excluded 

the duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, under 
pretence of his youth, from any lhare in the 
government, and even from the fhadow of au¬ 
thority. 

While things were in this fituatlon, the duke 
of Burgundy died. He was fucceeded in the 
duchy by his fon, John count of Neven, who 
difputed the adminiftration with the duke of 
Orleans, now rifing into credit, and hoped to 
govern France as his father had done. 

The people were divided between thefe con¬ 
tending princes; and the king now refuming, 
and now dropping his authority, kept the victory 
undecided. At length the two princes agreed to 
bury all paft quarrels in oblivion, and fwore be¬ 
fore the altar to the fincerity of their intention; 
but this folemn preparation was only a cover for 
the bafeft treachery, deliberately premeditated 
by the duke of Burgundy. He had hired ruf 
fians, who aflaffinated his rival in the llrects of 
Paris. The princes of the blood, combining 
with the young duke of Orleans and his bro¬ 
thers, made violent war on the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and the unhappy king, feized fome- 
times by one party, fometimes by another, tranf- 
ferred-alternately to each of them the appearance 
of legal authority. 


Henry 
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Henry V. king of England, impelled by the cHAP. 
vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, de- XXIX. 
termined to take advantage of thefe confufions, ' * 
and to carry war into the heart of France. In 
confequence of this refolution, he aflembled a 
great fleet and army at Southampton, and invited 
all the military men in the kingdom to attend 
him. But before we fpeak of the fuccefs of that A. D. 
enterprife, it will be neceflTary to fay a few words 
•f the reign of Henry V. prior to that period. 


CHAP, 



CHAP. XXX. 


England and France, from the Invajwn of tie latter 
Kingdom by Henry K to the final Expulfion of the 
EngUJIo. 

. The precarious fituadon of Henry IV. had 
fo much infedeti his temper with jealoufy, that 
he entertained unreafonable fufpicions with re¬ 
gard to the fidelity of his eldeft, fon ; and during 
the latter years of his life, he excluded that 
prince from all fliare in public bufinefs. The 
aiftive fpirit of young Henry, reftratned from its 
proper exercife, broke out into extravagancies of 
every kind : the riot of pleafure, the frolic of 
debauchery, and the outrage of intoxication, 
filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to 
the purfuits of ambition, and the cares of go¬ 
vernment. But the nation in general viewed the 
young prince with indulgent eyes. They ob- 
ferved fo many gleams of generofity, fpirit, and 
magnanimity breaking continually through the 
cloud which a wild conduct threw over his cha- 
rafter, that they never ceafed hoping for his 
amendment; and the firft ftep taken by young 
Henry, after his father’s death, confirmed all 
thofe prepoflelfions entertained in his favour. 
He called together his former eompanions, ac- 
vquainted them with his intended reformacion, 

exhorted 
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•xhorted them to follow his example; but ftrid!:- CHAl^, 

yvV' * ^ 

ly prohibited them, until they had given proofs i 
of amendment, from appearing any more in his 
prefence; while the wife minifters of his father, 
who had checked his riots, were received with all 
the marks of favour and confidence. 

Having fettled the affairs of his kingdom, 

Henry had leifure to turn his tlioughts towards 
France, where the civil diforder, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, opened a full career for his am¬ 
bition. He accordingly fet fail from Southamp¬ 
ton, the place of general rendezvous, and landed 
near Harfleur, at the head of an army of thiity A. D, 
thoufand men, moflly archers. Henry imme- 
diately invefted Harfleur; which was taken by 
aflault, after a fiegc of fix weeks, and the garri- 
fon put to the fword. The fatigue of this fiege, 
and the unufual heat of the f^cafon, had fq much 
walled the englilh army, that Henry was obliged 
to think of returning to England. He had dif* 
mifled his tratxfports, fo that he lay under the ue** 
celfity of marching by land to Calais, before hjl- 
f:ould reach a place of fafety, 

A numerous army of lixty thoufand men^ 
by this time aflcmblcd in Normandy, under the 
conftable d’Albcrt. Henry, therefore^ vyas con* 
Tinually harrafled in his march, by flying parties 
pf tlic enemy; and when he approached the 
6omme, he faw bodies of troops on the oppofit* 
innks, ready to obIli u<ft his palTage, His provi- 
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CHAP. lions were cut off; his fbldiers languifhed with 
XXX. ficknefs and fatigtie; and his fltuation feemed al¬ 
together defperate. In this extremity he was fo 
fortunate as to feize an unguarded ford, over* 
which he fafely paffed, and bent his march to¬ 
wards Calais. But the whole French army wa* 
‘ drawn up on the plains of Agincourt, ported in 
fuch a manner, that it was impofliblc for him to 
proceed on his march, without coming to an en¬ 
gagement. 

Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle, upon which the fafety and honour 
of Henry now depended. The englifh army la¬ 
boured under every difeouragement. The enemy 
W'as four times more numerous, headed by the dau¬ 
phin, and all the princes of the blood, and plen¬ 
tifully fupplied with provifions. Hcni7’s lituation 
was exactly fimilar to that of Edward at Creffy,and 
of the Black Prince, at Portiers. He obferved alfo 
the fame prudent conduft, which had been fol¬ 
lowed by thofc great commanders. He drew up 
his army on a narrow ground, between two woods, 
which guarded each flank. In that pofture h« 
patiently waited the attack of the encm)^ 

Had tfte french commander been able to reafon 
juftly on the circumftances of the two armies, or 
to profit by part experience, he would have de¬ 
clined a combat, ‘and have waited till neceffity 
had obliged the englifh to advance and relinquifh 
the advantages of fituation j but die impetuous 

valour 
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Valour of the french nobility, and a vain confi- CHAP. 

• XXX 

dence in fuperior numbers, made him hazard an ^ 

aftion, which proved the fource of infinite cala- A. D. 

• • i.- ... *^' 5 * 

mines to his country. 

No vi(flory was ever more honourable, or more 
complete, than that of Agincourt. The lofs of 
the french was incredibly great. The conftable 
cl'Albert, and feven princes of the blood, w'ere 
fiain : five princes w'ere taken prifoners, together 
with fourteen thoufand perfons of different ranks; 
and about ten thoufand frenchmen were left dead 
on the field of battle. Yet this vidtoiy, fo fatal 
to France, w'as rather oflentatious than ufeful to 
the conquerors, though their lofs was very in- 
confiderable. Henry was obliged to return to 
England, in order to raife a frefh fupply of men 
and money; and it was not till after an interval of 
two years, that any body of englilh troops ap¬ 
peared in France. 

In the mean time, France was eJepofed to all 
the furies of civil war; and the feveral parties 
became every day more enraged againft each 
other. Bois Bourbon, favourite to queen Ifa- 
bella, having been accufed by the count of Ar- 
magnac, of a commerce of gallantry with that 
princefs, had been put to the torture, and after¬ 
wards thrown into the Seine. The queen herfelf 
was fent to Tours, and confined under a guard. 

After fuffering thefe multiplied infults, Ihe no 
longer fcruplcd to eater into a correfpciidence 

M w'ith 
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CHAP, the duke of Burgundy ; and as her fon, Charles, 

y Y Y 

^ ^ , the dauphin, was entirely governed by the faftion 
of Armagnac, (he extended her animofity even 
to him, and fought his deftrudion with the moft 
unrelenting hatred. 

The duke of Burgundy entered France, at the 
head of a great army of fiemings, overun moft 
part of the kingdom, and rcleafed the queen from 
her confinement. He was afterwards flain by the 
dauphin’s party, at an interview at Montereau. 
In confequence of this adt of barbarity, and the 
progrefs of Henry’s arms, who had landed in 
Normandy, at the head of twenty thoufand men, 
the queen and the new duke of Burgundy, 
threatening vengeance for the murder of his fa- 

A. D. ther, concluded the famous treaty of Troye, by 

*420. crown of France was transferred to the 

houfe of Lancafter. The principal articles were, 
that Henry Ihould efpoufe the princefs Catha¬ 
rine ; and that her father, Charles VI. Ihould en¬ 
joy, during his life time, the title and dignity of 
king of Frariee ; that Henry Ihould be declared 
and acknowledged heir of the monarchy, and be 
entrufted with the adminiftration of the govern¬ 
ment. 

A few days after the figning of this treaty, 
Henry efpoufed the princefs Catharine. He car¬ 
ried his father-in-law to Paris ; he put himfelf in 
pofleffion of that capital. He fupported the 
duke of Burgtmdy, in procuring a fentence againft 

the 
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tlie murderers of his father, and he turned his CHAPi 

XXX 

arms with fuccefs againll the adherents of the , \ 

dauphin. 

To crown all the profperitics of Henry, his 
^uecn was delivered of a fon, who was called by 
his father’s name. The infant prince feemed to 
be univerfally regarded as the heir of both mo¬ 
narchies. But the glory of Henry, when near 
its height, was fuddcnly reftralned by the hand 
of nature ; and all his towering projects vaniUted 
into air. He was feized with a lifiula, whieh A. D, 
proved mortal. He left the regency of France *■*■**" 
to his eldeft brother, the duke of Bedford ; that 
of England, to his younger brother, the duke 
of Gloucefter; and the care of his foil’s perfon 
to the earl of Warwick. 

Henry V. poflefled many eminent virtues, and 
his abilities were equally confpicuous in the cabi¬ 
net and the field. The boldnefs of his plans was 
no Icfs remarkable than his perfonal valour in 
conducing them. He had the talent of at¬ 
taching his friends by affability, and of gaining 
his enemies by addrefs and clemency. 

In lefs than two months after Henry’s deaths 
his father-in-law, Charles VI. of France, termi¬ 
nated his unhappy life; and the dauphin was 
crowned at Poitiers, under the name of Charles 
VII. Rheims, the ufual place of fuch ceremony, 
being in the hafids of his enemies. 

M z 
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CHAP. Catharine of France, Henry’s widow, married 
XXX. foon after his death. Sir Owen Tudor, a welch 
gentleman. She bore him two fons, the eldeft 
of whom was created earl of Richmond ; the fe- 
cond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, 
firft raifed to diftindtion by tlus alliance, after¬ 
wards mounted, as we lhall have occafion to fee, 
tlie engliih throne. 

The duke of Bedford, the moft accompliflied 
prince of his age, w'as intrufted with the admi- 
niftration. Obferving the ardour of the fcots to 
ferve in France, where Charles treated them with 
great honour and diftindtion, he perfuaded the 
engliih council to form an alliance with James I. 
their prifoner, to free that prince from his long 
captivity, and to conned him with England, by 
marrying him to a daughter of the earl of So- 
merfet, and coufin to the young king. The al¬ 
liance was accordingly formed; James was re- 
ftored to the throne of his anceftors; proved, 
during his Ihort reign, one of the moft illuftrious 
princes that had ever fwayed the fcottilh feeptre* 
He was murdered by his traitorous kinfman, the 
earl of Athol, in 1437. 

1 he duke of Bedford did not neglcd the ope¬ 
rations of war. He reduced almoft every fortrefs 
on this fide the Loire; and the battle of Ver- 
neuil, in which the fcots and french were de¬ 
feated, threatened Charles with* the total lofs of 
his kingdom; when a train of lingular circum- 

ftances 
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ftances faved him on the brink of ruin; and loft CHAP, 
the cnglilh fuch an opportunity of completing > 
their conquefts, that they were never afterwards 
able to recall. 

The regent refolved on an undertaking, which, 
he hoped, would prepare the way for the final 
conqueft of France. 

The city of Orleans was fo fituated between 
the provinces commanded by Henry, and thofe 
pofiTelTed by Charles, that it opened an eafy en* 
trance to either; and as the duke of Bedford in¬ 
tended to make a great effort for penetrating into 
the fouth of France, it was neceffary to begin 
with the fiege of this place, now become the 
moft important in the kingdom. The french A. H. 
king ufed every expedient to fupply the city with 
a garrifon and provifions, and the englilh, left no 
method unemployed for reducing it. At length 
Orleans was on the point of furrendering, when 
it was uncxpedledly faved by a woman. 

In the village of Domeremi, near Vaucou- 
leurs, on the borders of Lorrain, lived a coun¬ 
try girl, of twenty-feven years of age, whofe 
name was Joan d’Arc, and v/ho, in theftation of 
fervant to an inn, had been accuftomed to attend 
the horfes of the guefts, to ride them without 
faddle to the w'atering places, and to perform 
other offices, which commonly fall to the fliareof 
men fervants. This girl, inflamed by the fre¬ 
quent accounts of the rencounters at the liege of 

M 3 Orleans, 
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CHAP. Orleans, and affcfted with the mlfcries of her 
-XXX. ^ 

. *. country, but more particularly with thole of the 

youthful monarcli, vvhofc gallantry made him the 
idol of the fofter fcx, was fcizcd with a wild de- 
firc of bringing relief to her fovereign, in his| 
prefent unhappy circumftances. Her inexpe¬ 
rienced mind, working day and night on this fa¬ 
vourite objcid;, miflook the impulfcs of paffion 
for heavenly infpirations; and flie fancied Ihe 
faw vifions, and heard voices exhorting her to re- 
eiiabliih the throne of France, and expel the fo¬ 
reign invaders. She wept to Vancoleurs, pro¬ 
cured admijflion to Baudricourt the governor, and 
informed him of her infpirations and intentions. 

■[), Baudricourt obferved fomething extraordinary in 
the maid, or the ufc that might be made of fuch 
an engine, and fent her to the french court, 
which that refided at Chinon. 

Juan was no fooner introduced to the king,, 
than fhe ofiercd to raife the fiege of Orleans, and 
conduct him to Rheims, to be there crowned and 
anointed ; and fiic demanded, as the inftrument 
of her future viftories, a particular fword, w'hich 
was kept in the church of St. Catharine of Fier- 
bois. The more the king and his minifters were 
determined to give into the illufion, the more 
fcjuples th y pretended. An aflembly of grave 
dodtors and theologians were appointed to ex¬ 
amine Joan’s milfion, who pronounced it un- 
i^cubted and fupernatural ; and a jury of matrons 
. declared 
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declared her an unfpottcd virein. Her requefts CHAP, 
were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pe, . ^ , 
mounted, on horfeback, and Ihown in that martial 
habiliment to the whole people. 

The englifh, at firft, affedted to fpcak with de- 
rifion of the maid, and her heavenly commiflion; 
but they were fecretly ftruck with the ftrong per- 
fuafion which prevailed in all around them; they 
found their courage daunted by degrees ; and 
thence began to infer a divine vengeance hang¬ 
ing over them. A lilent aftonifhment reigned 
among thofe troops, formerly fo elated with vic¬ 
tory, and fo fierce for combat. The maid en¬ 
tered the city of Orleans, at the head of a convoy, 
arrayed in her military garb, and difplaying her 
confecrated ftandard. She was received as a ce- 
leftial deliverer by the garrifon and inhabitants; 
and actually obliged the englifh to raife the liege 
of that city, after ^defeating them in feveral at¬ 
tacks. The railing the liege of Orleans was one 
part of the maid’s promife to Charles, the crown¬ 
ing him at Rheims was the other. She now de¬ 
clared it was time to complete that ceremony. 

He accordingly fet out for Rheims at the head of 
twelve thoufand men; every place opened its 
gaets to him. Rheims fent him its keys, and the 
ceremony of his coronation was therefore per¬ 
formed with the utmoft folemnity. 

Charles thus crowned and anointed, became 
more refpe&ahle in the eyes of all his fubjedts, 

M Many 
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CHAP. Many places fubmirted to him immediately after 

YYY 

. his coronation. The duke of Bedford, in this 
dangerous crilis, employed every refource to pre¬ 
vent the bad confequences of this infatuation. 
He brought over the young king of England, and 
had him crowned and anointed at Paris. But he 
expected more efFe( 3 : from an incident, which put 
into his hands the author of all his misfortunes. 
The maid of Orleans was taken prifoner in a fall/ 
Ihe made from the town of Campeigne, at that 
time befiged by the duke of Bedford; and the re¬ 
gent, refolved upon her ruin, ordered her to be 
tried by an ecclefiaftical court for forcery, im¬ 
piety, idolatry', and magic. She was found 
guilty by her ignorant or iniquitous judges, of all 
thefe crimes, aggravated by herefy. Her revela¬ 
tions were declared to be the invention of the devil, 
to delude the people; and this admirable he- 
^ roinp, to whom the more generous fuperftitions of 
* 4-3 the ancients would have eiefted altars, was deli¬ 
vered over alive to the flames, and expiated by 
that dreadful punifliment, the lignal ferviees which 
fire had rendered to her prince, and her native 
country. 

The affairs of the englifh, however, inftead of 
being advanced by this z&. of cruelty, went every 
day more and more to decay. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy deferted the intcrefts of the englifh,* and 
formed an alliance with tlie french king; the 
duke of Bedford died fooii after; and the violent 

faftions. 
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faftions, which prevailed in the' court of Eng- CHAP, 
land between the duke of Gloucefter and the car- 
dinal of Wincheftcr, prevented the englilh from 
taking proper meafurcs for repairing their Ioffes; 
and they were expelled from all their pt^effions 
on the continent, except Calais. 

As Henry VI. had now reached the years of a, j), 
manhood; it was neceffary to think of chufing '443* 
him a queen ; he was therefore contra&ed to 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular 
king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerufulem ; defeend- 
cd from a count of Anjou, who had left thefe 
magnificent titles to his pofterity, without any 
real power or poffeflion. The treaty of marriage 
was ratified in England, and Margaret fell im¬ 
mediately into clofe connection with the cardi¬ 
nal and his party ; who fortified, by her power¬ 
ful patronage, refolved on the final ruin of the 
duke of Gloucefter. The firft ftep taken was to 
accule his dutchefs of witchcraft; for which fhe 
was condemned to do public penance, and fuf- 
fer perpetual imprifonment. The duke was next a D. 
accufed of trealbn, and thrown into prifon : *449* 
xvherc he was foon after found dead in hjs bed; 

,and no one doubted but he had fallen a vidtim to 
the vengeance of his enemies. Thus was Eng¬ 
land torn to pieces by civil diffentions; and 
Charles, occupied at home in regulating the go¬ 
vernment, and fencing againft the intrigues of 
his fon Lewis, fcarcely ever attempted to avail 

himfelf 
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C^P. himfelf of her inteftine broils. The affairs of the 
^ I two kingdoms, therefore, became for a wliile dif- 
tind):. But before we carry further the hiftory of 
either, it will be neceffary to take a view of the 
ftate of the empire, from the death of Sigifmun4 
till the acceflion of Maximilian, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

^he German Empire, and Italy, from the Death of 
Sigifmund, to the AcceJJion of Mo,xmilian. 

SiGISMUND was fucceededin the kingdom CHAP, 
of Hungary and Bobemia, and alfothe empire, as 
has been already obfer\ cd, by his fon in law Al¬ 
bert, the fecond duke of Auftria. The only en- 
tcrprife of moment in which this prince was en¬ 
gaged, during his flhort reign,^ was an expedition 
againft the Turks in Bulgaria \ where he was feiz- 
ed with a dyfentry, before an aftion took place, 
and died at the village of Long, in his return tq 
Vienna. 

Albert was fucceeded in the imperial throne by 
his coulin Frederick of Auftria, the third emperor 
of that name. The kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia were fettled on Ladiflaus, Albert’s in¬ 
fant fon, who was committed to the guardianfhip 
of Frederick. 

The emperor’s firft care was to heal the fchifm, 
which ftill continued in the church. For this 
purpofe he fet out for Bafil, where the council was 
yet aflembled, and had raifcd to the papacy 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, under the name of 
Felix V. inoppofttion to Eugenius IV, But Fre¬ 
derick prevailed upon Felix to abdicate the apof- 
tolic chair, on certain conditions; which were 

confirmed 
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CHAP, confirmed by Nicholas V. who had fucceeded 
Eugenius. 

The peace of the church being thus reftored, 
Frederick marched into Italy, where the impe¬ 
rial authority was gone into utter decay. Mi¬ 
lan was in the hands of Francis Sforza, a pea- 
fant’s fon, but oi\e of the greateft warriors of 
his age, and now become the moft powerful 
man in Italy. He fent ambafladors to the em¬ 
peror, inviting him to that city, where he Ihould 
receive the iron crown. From Milan, Frederick 
proceeded to Viterbo, where he was in danger 
of his life from a tumult of the people ; fo in¬ 
differently attended was this fucceffor of Charle¬ 
magne. From Veterbo be repaired to Rome, 
A. D. where he received the imperial crowm from the 
hand of the pope. Having tranfafted matters 
at Rome, Frederick departed on his return to 
Germany, where he found himfelf involved in 
a number of difficulties, out of which he was 
never able fully to extricate himfelf. 

In the mean time, Ladiflaws, king of Hun¬ 
gary, and Bohemia, died, and various compe¬ 
titors arofe for thofe crowns. Among thefe was 
the emperor Frederick, who reaped nothing but 
damage and difgrace from a civil war, wffiich 
defolated Germany for many years ; but which 
was prodndlve of no events that merits our at¬ 
tention. His fon, Maximilian, was more for¬ 
tunate, and better deferved fuccels. 


This 
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This young prince, who was active and en- CHAP, 
terprifing as his father was indolent and timid, 
married at twenty years of age, th'e only daugh¬ 
ter of Charles the Ralh, duke of Burgundy, who 
brought him Flanders, Franche Compte, and all 
the Low Countries. 


About this time died pope Innocent VIII. who 
was fucceeded in the papacy by Roderick Bor- A. D. 
gia, under the name of Alexander VI. Nor did 
the emperor Frederick long furvive thefe altera¬ 
tions. 


The reign of Maximilian, already cledlcd 
king of the romans, forms a more interefting 
period than that over wlvich we have now tra¬ 
velled, and opens a vifto into fomc of the grand- 
eft feenes in hiflory. But a variety of objeds 
muft occupy our attention, before we carry 
further the afTairs of the empire. 


CHAP. 
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Englandf during the Conteji between the Houfes of 
York and Lancafer^ till the Accejfion of the 
Houfe of Yudor,^ 

XXXn* proportion as Henry VI. advanced in years, 

*—^—/ his incapacity appeared every day in a fuller 
A. D. light; the more he was known, the more his au« 
*4S°* thority was defpifed; and as the englifti had 
abandoned their dominions in France, and were 
now engaged in no foreign wars; men of reftlefs 
and ambitious fpirits took occafion to difturb 
his government, and tear the bowels of their na¬ 
tive country. 

But the miferies of Henry and of England^ 
did not arife alone from thefe caufes ; a pretend¬ 
er to the crown appeared ; and a title which had 
never been difputed during the profperous reign 
of Henry V. was now called in queftion under 
his feeble fucceflbr. This competitor was 
Richard, duke of York, defeended by his mo¬ 
ther from Philippa, only daughter of the duke 
of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward III. and con- 
fequently flood in the order of fucceffion before 
the king who derived his defeent from the duke 
of Lancafter, third fon of that monarch. 


Such 
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Such a claim could not, in many refpedls, have CHAP, 
fallen into more dangerous hands. The duke of 
York was a man of valour and abilities, generally 
beloved by the people; whofe difcontents, at 
this time, rendering every combination of the 
great more alarming to the throne. 

Adminiftration was now in the hands of the 
queen; and the carl of Suffolk, who had attradled 
univerfal odium. Margaret was ftill regarded as a , 
french woman, and a latent enemy to the king¬ 
dom, who had betrayed the interefts of England, in 
favour of her family and her country. Suffolk 
was confidered as her accomplice ; and the mur¬ 
der of the duke of Glouccficr, in which both 
were known to have been concerned, rendered 
them yet more obnoxious to the nation. 

The partifans of the duke of York took ad¬ 
vantage of thefe topics of popular difcontents, 
to impeach the earl of Suffolk in parliament, of 
various crimes and mifdcmeanors; and the king, 
in order to favc his minifter, banifhed him the 
kingdom during five years. But his enemies, 
fenfible that he would be recalled on the firft op¬ 
portunity, employed the captain of a Chip to in¬ 
tercept him in his paflage to France. He was 
accordingly feized near Dover, his head was 
ftruck off on the fide of a long boat, and his 
body thrown into the fea. 

Henry fell about this time into sr diftemper, 
which encreafed his natural imbecility; and the 

queen 
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CHAP, queen and the council, unable to rcfift the popu- 
XXXII. jjj, party, were obliged to appoint the duke of 
York, lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers 
to open and hold a fcllion of parliament, and 
that aflembly created him proteftor during plea- 
fure. 

In the mean tiipe, Henry recovering from his 
diftemper, fo far as to be able to maintain the 
appearance of royal authority, his friends urged 
him to refume the government, and to annul the 
regency of Richard. The duke of York, fen- 
fible of his danger, levied an army, in order to 
fupport his parliamentary commiflion. A battle 
A. D. v/as fought near St. Alban’s, where the lancaf- 
trians were routed, and the king himfelf taken 
prifoner by the duke, who treated him with great 
tendernefs. Richard, however, did not yet lay 
claim to royalty; he was itill content with the 
title of proteftor; and an outward reconciliation 
. took place between the parties. But a conteft for 
a crown could not be thus peaceably accommo¬ 
dated ; both fidcs openly prepared to decide the 
difpute by arms. 

A battle was fought near Blore-hcath, where 
the lancaftrians were again defeated. But. that 
vitSory was not fufheient to decide the fate of 
England, and fortune foon fliifted fides. When 
the two armies approached each other, near Lud¬ 
low, and a general adlion was every hour ex- 
pefted. Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a 

choice 
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choice body of veterans, deferted to the king; CHAP, 
and the yorkifts were fo much difmayed at this 
inftance of treachery, that they feparated, with¬ 
out ftriking a blow. 

In this extremity the duke of York fled to Ire¬ 
land, and his paitifans in England, kept them- 
fclves every where in readinefs, to rife on the firft 
fummons of their leaders. That fummons was 
given by the earl of Warwick, governor of Ca¬ 
lais, the moll extraordinary man of his time, 
and commonly known by the name of the king¬ 
maker. He landed in Kent, where he was joined 
by feveral perfons of diftindlion; and his army 
encreafed every day. He advanced to meet the 
royal army, and a battle was fought at Northamp¬ 
ton, where the lancaftrians were totally routed. 

Henry himielf, that empty lhadow of a king, 

W'as again made prifoncr, and once more earried 
in trium])h to his capital. 

A parliament was now fummoned ax Weft- 
minftcr, where the duke of York foon appeared 
from Ireland, and put in his claim to the crown. 

It was there folemnly debated, each fide pro-_ 
ducing their reafons, without fear or controul. 

The duke of York, though a conqueror, could 
not entirely gain his caufe. It was determined, 
that Henry ihould poffefs the throne during his 
life; and that the duke of York lltould be ap¬ 
pointed his fucccflbr, to the utter excluhon of the 
prince of Wales. 

N After 
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CHAP. Aftclr the unfortunate battle of Northampton, 

XXXII * 

. ^ ! queen Margaret had fled with her infant fon to 

Durham. Her affability, infinuation, and ad> 
drefs, talents in which flie excelled, wrought fo 
powerfully on the nobility of that quarter, that 
Ihe foon found herfelf at the head of an army dF 
twenty thoufand mfen, and collefted with a cele¬ 
rity, which was neither expected by her friends, 
or apprehended by her enemies. 

In the mean time the duke of York haflened 
northward, with a body of five thoufand men, to 
fupprefs, as he imagined, the beginning of an 
infurredion. He met the queen near Wakefield, 
gave her battle, and was killed in the adion. 
His body was found among the flain : his head 
was cut off by Margaret’s orders, and fixed on 
the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, 
in derilion of his pretended title. Immediately 
after this importat vidor}', queen Margaret 
marched towards London, where the earl of 
Warwick was left with the command of the 
yorkifts. On the approach of the lancaftrians, 
that nobleman led out his army, and gave the 
queen battle at St. Alban’s. Margaret was again 
^ 461 ^* ' pleafure of feeing the 

formidable Warwick fly before her, and of ref- 
cuing the king, her hufband, from captivity. 

But Margaret’s triumph, though glorious, was 
of Ihort duration, and not altogether complete. 
Warwick was flill in pofleflion of London, on 

which 
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Mvhich fhe made an vinfuccefsful attempt; and Ed- CHAP, 
ward, earl of Marche, elddl fon of the late duke 
of York, advanced upon her from the other fide, 
and was foon in a condition of giving her battle, 
with fuperior forces. 

She Was fenfible of her danger in fuch a fitua- 
tion, and retreated with her army to the north; 
while Edward entered the capital, amid the accla¬ 
mations of the citizens, who proclaimed him 
king, under the title of Edward IV. and this popu¬ 
lar eleftion was ratified by an affembly of lords 
and bifliops. 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, 
was of a temper well fitted to make his way 
through fuch a feene of war, havock, and devaf- 
Cation, as was prefented before him. He was not 
only bold, aftiveand enterprifing, but. his hardi- 
nefs of heart, and feverity of charafter, ren¬ 
dered him impregnable to all thofe movements of 
compaffion, which might relax his vigour in the 
profecution of the moft bloody defign upon his 
enemies. Hence the fcaffold, as well as the field, 
during this reign, inceffantly fmoaked with the 
noblefi blood of England. The animofity be¬ 
tween the two contending families, was now be¬ 
come implacable; and the nation, divided in its 
affeftions, took different fimbols of party. The 
adherents of the houfe of Lancafter chofe, as 
their mark of diftin&ion, a red rofe; thofe of 
York the white; and thefe civil wars were thus 

N 2 known 
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CHAP, known over Europe by the name of the quarrel 
between the two rofes. 

Queen Margaret having aflembled an army of 
lixty thoufand men in the north, the king and 
Warwick haftened with a force of forty thou¬ 
fand men, to check her progrefs. The two ar¬ 
mies met at Tout6n, and a fierce and bloody 
battle enfued ; which ended in the total defeat of 
the lancaftrians. Henry and Margaret had re¬ 
mained at York during the adion ; but hearing 
the fate of their army, they fled with great preci¬ 
pitation into Scotland. 

We muft here fay a few words of the Hate of 
that country. James I. who was long a prifoner 
in England, avoided all hoftilities with foreign 
nations. His fon and fucceflbr James II. was 
killed by the burfting of a cannon at the fiege of 
Roxbury. James III. who was yet a minor, fuc- 
ceeded his father; and the diftraftions common 
to minorities enfued in the government; fo that 
A. D. Margaret, when fhe arrived in Scotland, found 
»464* there a people little lefs divided by fadion than 
thofe from whom flie fled. 

The fcottilh councU, however, agreed to af- 
fift Margaret with a few troops; and flie ven¬ 
tured once more to take the field; but her little 
army was foon after totally routed by lord Mon- 
tacute. Margaret fled with her fon into a foreft, 
where flie endeavoured to conceal herfelf; but 
was befet during the darknefs of the night by 

robbers. 
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robbers, who defpoiled her of her jewels, and CHAP, 
treated her with the utmoft indignity. She at 
length, by the affiftance of one of them, to whom 
fhe made known her Ration efcaped to her father 
in Flanders, Henry was lefs fortunate; he lay 
concealed during a twelvemonth in Lancafliire ; 
but was at laft detedted, delivered up to Edward, 
and thrown into the tower. 

The youthful monarch, thus rid of all his ene¬ 
mies, refolved to marry, in order to fecure his 
throne by ifluc, as well as alliances ; and he caft 
his eye on Bona of Savoy, lifter to the queen of 
France, The negociation was committed to the 
earl of Warwick, who went over to Paris, where 
the princefs then refided ; his propofals were ac¬ 
cepted, and the treaty was fully concluded. But 
whilft; the earl was haftening the negociation in 
France, the king himfelf rendered it abortive, by 
marrying Elizabeth Woodville, with whom he 
had fallen in love. 

Warwick no fooner received intelligence of the 
king’s marriage, than he returned to England, 
flaming with rage and indignation, of being em¬ 
ployed in a deceitful treaty. _ The king was fen- 
fible that Warwick had been ill ufed; but his 
pride, or falfe lhame, prevented him from making 
an apology ; that nobleman was therefore per-? 
mitted to depart the coprt in the fame bad humour 
that he came. The advancement of the queen’s 
relations into offices of power and truft, to the 

N 3 , exclufion 
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CHAP, excluiion of thofe of Warwick, heightened the 
difcontent, and made him refolve to ruin that king 
he had made. 

In order to effeft this purpofe, Warwick drew 
over to his intereft the duke of Clarence, the 
king’s fecond brother, by offering him in mar¬ 
riage his elded: daughter, and coheirefs of his 
immenfe fortunes. He alfo entered into a league 
with queen Margaret, his inveterate enemy; 
which brought him the whole body of lancaf- 
trians. Both parties now prepared for a general 
decifion by arms; and a decifive aftion was every 
moment expefled; when Edward finding him- 
felf betrayed by the marquis of Montague, and 
fufpicious of other commanders, fuddenly aban¬ 
doned his army, and fled to Holland. Henry VI. 
was taken from his confinement in the tower, and 
placed once more upon the throne; and a parlia¬ 
ment called under the influence of Warwick, de¬ 
clared Edward IV. an ulurper. 

But this revolution was only the effefl: of th« 
giddinefs of faction. Warwick was no fooner at 
the helm of government, than his popularity be¬ 
gan to decline. The king; was emboldened to re¬ 
turn ; and though he brought with him only two 
thoufand men, he foon found himfelf in a condi¬ 
tion to face the earl of Warwick, who had taken 
poll at Barnet. The city of London opened its 
gates to Edward, who thus became at once maf- 
ter of his capital, and of the perfon of his rival 

Henry, 
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Henry, doomed to be the perpetual fport of for- CHAP, 
tune. In the mean time, the duke of Clarence, ' 
Warwick’s fon in law, deferred to the king, and a. D. 
carried along with him a body of twelve thoufand 
men. But Warwick was now too far advanced 
to retreat, and was therefore obliged to hazard a 
general engagement. The battle was fought with 
great obftinacy on both lides. At length the 
yorkifts prevailed, and Warwick fell, covered 
with a multitude o| wounds. 

Queen Margaret and her fon prince Edward, 
now about eighteen years of age, landed from 
France the fame day on which the battle was 
fought. She had hitherto fuftained the Ihocks of 
fortune with furprifing fortitude; but when Ihe 
received intelligence of her hufband’s captivity, 
and of the defeat and death of the earl of War¬ 
wick, her courage failed her. Encouraged, how¬ 
ever, by the appearance of Tudor earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who exhorted her ftill to hope for fuc- 
cefs, fhe refumed her former fpirits, aflemblcd an 
army, fought Edward at Tewkefbury, on the 
banks of the Severn, where the lancaftrians were 
totally defeated. Margaret and her fon were 
taken prifoners, and brought to the king, who 
afked the prince in an imperious tone, how he 
dared to invade his dominions. “ I came hither,” 
replied the undaunted youth, more mindful of 
his high birth than his prefent fortune, “ to re¬ 
venge my father’s wrongs, and refeue my juft in- 

N 4 “ heritance 
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CHAP. ** heritance out of your hands.” Incenfed at his 
. freedom, inftead of admiring the boldnefs of his 
fpirit, the ungenerous Edward ftruck him on the 
face with his gauntlet; and the duke of Clarence 
and Glouccftcr taking this blow for a fignal of 
further violence, inftantly difpatched him with 
their daggers. Margaret was thrown into the 
tower, where her hufband Henry had juft ex¬ 
pired ; and it is generally believed that the duke 
of Gloucefter killed him with his own hands. 

A. D. The hopes of due houfe of Lancafter being thus 
*474- extinguifhed, Edward projefted the invafion of 
France> in order to recover the dominions loft un¬ 
der his prcdeceflbr. He accordingly pafled over 
to Calais with an army of fixteen thoufand men. 
Lewis XI. alarmed at the prefence of fo warlike 
and powerful a monarch as Edward, propofed an 
accommodation, and a truce was concluded on 
terms by no means honourable to France. Lewis 
ftipulated to pay the king of England, immedi¬ 
ately, feventy-five thoufand crowns, on condition 
that he fhould withdraw his army, and fifty thou¬ 
fand a year during their joint lives. 

The moft honourable article on the fide of 
Lewis, was the ftipulation for the liberty of queen 
Margaret. Lewis paid fifty thoufand crowns for 
her ranfom ; and this princefs, who had experi¬ 
enced fuch a variety of fortune in the adive feenes 
of life, paired the remainder of her days in tran¬ 
quility and privacy. 


The 
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The duke of Clarence, by all his fervices inde- 
ferting Warwick, had never been able to regain >. " J 
the king’s fiicnclQiip. He had alfo the misfor¬ 
tune to offend his brother Gloucefter, who fccret- 
ly confpired his ruin. Several of his friends were 
accufed and executed under frivolous pretences, 
in hopes that his refentment would betray him in¬ 
to meafures which might furnilh matter for an 
impeachment. He fell into the fnare : the king 
ordered him to be committed to the tower ; and 
he was fentcnced to die by the fupreme tribunal 
of the nation. The only favour which the king 
granted him, was the choice of his death; and he 
was privately drowned by his own delire, in a 
butt of Malmfey. 

The remaining part of Edward’s reign was a. Q. 
diftinguilhed by no remarkable events. He died 
of a violent diftemper, in the forty-fecond year 
of his age. As a man, he pofleffed many ac- 
complilhments ; his virtues were few, his vices 
almoft the whole catalogue. 

Edward left two fons, the prince of Wales, 
now Edward V. in his thirteenth year, and 
Richard, duke of York, in his ninth. The 
duke of Gloucefter, their uncle, whofe fangui- 
nary difpofition we have had occalion to take 
notice of, was appointed regent by Edward’s de¬ 
fire, and chofen proteelor by his own artifice. 

He had already got the two young princes into 
his pofleflion, and his eyes was fixed upon the 

throne, 
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CHAP, throne, though not only the fons of Edward, 
but thofe of the duke of Clarence (food between 
him and it. 

That he might remove every obftruftion, he 
ordered the earl of Rivers, the queen’s brother, 
to be thrown into prifon, and executed without 
any form of trial. His next ftep was to draw 
into his views the duke of Buckingham and lord 
Haftings. With the firft he fucceeded ; but the 
laft remained firpr in his allegiance to the chil¬ 
dren of Edward. His death was therefore rc- 
folved upon ; and for that purpofe a council was 
fummoned in the tower, whither that noble¬ 
man, fufpefting no harm, repaired without he- 
fitation. 

Gloucefter, on taking his place at the council- 
board, appeared in the eafieft and moft facetious 
manner imaginable ; but making a pretence foon 
after to retire, he returned knitting his brows, 
and Ihewing, by frequent alterations of his 
countenance, fome inward perturbations. “ What 
** punifliment do they deferve,” faid he, “ who 
“ have confpired againft my life ?” The 
** death of a traytor,” replied lord Haftings. 
** Thefe traitors,” cried Richard, are the 
** forcerefs my brother’s wife, Jane Shore, with 
** others their aflbeiates! See to what a condi- 
** tion they have reduced me by their fpells and 
incantations!” laying bare his arm all Ihri- 
** ye)led and decayed. The amazement of the 

council 
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council was encreafed; it being well known this CHAP 

^ • xxxri 

infirmity had attended him from his childhood. . ^ ’ 

“ Certainly,” faid lord Haftings, “ if they are 

guilty of fuch a crime, they deferve punilh- 

** ment.” “ And do you,” exclaimed Richard, 

reply to me with your ifs ? you are yourfelf a 

*■ traitor; and I fwear by Sr. Paul, that I will 

** not dine before your head be brought to me.” 

He firuck the table with his hand ; armed men 

ruflied in at the fignal; Haftings was feized, 

hurried away, and inftantly beheaded on a log 

of wood which accidentally lay in t}if court-yard 

of the tower. 

After the murder of Haftings, Richard no 
longer made a fecret of his intentions to ufurp 
the crown. As a colour to his pretenfions, he 
not only maintained that his two nephews were 
illegitimate, but alfo his two brothers, Edward 
IV. and the duke of Clarence. He procured an 
aflembly of the citizens of London at Guildhall, 
where the duke of Buckingham addnfll'd them 
in an elegant harangue, fetring loch the title 
and virtues of the protector; and, “ God fave 
king Richard” was at laft returned by the 
mob. The fentiments of the nation were now 
fufficiently declared : the voice of the people 
was the voice of God. Richard was prevailed 
upon, though with feeming reluctance, to accept 
of the crown; and he henceforth aCted 4s legi¬ 
timate and lawful fovereign. 


This 
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CHAP. This ridicvilous farce was foon followed by si 
XXXII, fcene truly tragical; the murder of the twoi 
young princes. The tyrant employed Sir James 
Tyrrcl to execute this barbarous commiflion. 
Tyrrcl hired three ruffians, whom he conduded 
about midnight to the apartment of the princes, 
and had them fufTocatexh with bolfters and pillows. 
Their bodies were hurried at the foot of the 
ftair-cafe under a heap of ruins. 

Richard having thus extirpated all whom he 
feared might difturb his government, endea¬ 
voured to gain, by favour, tbofe whom he 
thought could give liability to his throne. Se¬ 
veral noblemen received new honours, and lord 
Stanley, who had been confined, was fet at li- 
bertv, and made fteward of the houfehold. But 
Richard’s danger aro.fe from a quarter whence 
he leaf! expeded it. The duke of Buckingham 
did not think himfelf fufficienily rewarded for 
his paft fervices, in promoting the ufurpation; 
he obferveJ the general deteftation, he therefore 
turned his eyes towards the young carl of Rich- 
monil, now an exile in Britanny, as the only 
perfon capable of forcing the nation from the 
tyranny under which it groaned. 

Henry earl of Richmond, was grandlbn of Sir 
Owen Tudor, and Catharine of France, relidl of 
Henry V. By his mother he was defeended 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lane after, fon of 
Edward III. and in order to flrengthcn his in- 

tereft. 
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tcreft, a match was concerted between him and CHAP. 
Elizabeth, eldcft daughter of Edward IV. 

But fo extenfivc a confjjiracy could not cfcapc 
the jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. He 
foon received intelligence of the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham’s defigns, and had that nobleman ar- 
refted, condemned, and executed. Meantime 
Richmond appearcil on the coaft of England 
with a body of five thoufand men ; but hearing 
of the fate of Buckingham, he returned to the 
coaft of Britanny. But he foon rcfolved upon a 
new invafion. All men of probity and honour, 
he was afi'urcd, were carneft to prevent the feeptre 
from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithicfs hand which held it. In confequence 
of this opinion, he fet fail from Harfleur, in 
Normandy, with a retinue of about two thou¬ 
fand men, and landed in Milford Haven, in 
Wales. The welch, who confidered him as their 
countryman, flocked to his ftandard, and his 
eaufe immediately wore a favourable afpect. 

Richard, who knew not in what quatter he 
might expeift the invader, had taken poll: st 
Nottingham, in the center of the kingdom ; but 
the danger to which he was chiefly expoled, pro¬ 
ceeded from the infidelity of his pivicnJ.cd 
friends. Scarce any nobleman was attached to 
his eaufe, except the duke of Norfolk ; and fonie 
who had feigned the greatefl loyalty, were 
only watching for a favourable opportunity to 

betray 
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CHAP, betray dnd abandon him. Among thefe was 
lord Stanley. He had raifed a powerful body 
of his friends and retinue, but without openly 
declaring himfelf; his fon being in the tyrant’s 
^48^* armies met at Bofworth, near 

Leicefter. Henry’s army conlifted of fix thou- 
fand men, Richard’s of double that number; 
and he haftened to decide by arms the quarrel 
with his competitor. 

Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley ap¬ 
peared in the field, and declared for the earl of 
Richmond. The intrepid tyrant now fcnfible of 
his defperate fituation, and defcrying his rival 
at no great diftance, attempted to decide the 
viftory by a blow. He killed, with his own 
hand. Sir William Brandon, ftandard-bearer to 
the earl; he difmounted Sir John Cheney, and 
though furrounded by his enemies, and over¬ 
whelmed by numbers, he ftill maintained the 
combat; and at lafl; funk amid heaps of fiain, 
who had fallen by his arm. A life fo infamous 
did not merit fo glorious a death. 

This battle was entirely decifive; not only the 
king w'as flain, but the whole royal army totally 
routed and difperfed. The viftorious troops, in 
a tranfport of joy, bellowed on their general the 
appellation of king ; and, “ long live Henry the 
** feventh,” was refounded from all quarters, 
with repeated acclamations: his title was con¬ 
firmed by the parliament; and his marriage with 

the 
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the princefs Elizabeth, which took place foon 
after, united the jarring claims of the houfes of ^ J 
York and Lancafter. Thus ended the race of 
plantagenets, who fat upwards of three hundred 
years on the throne of England, and thus the 
civil wars, which had fo long defolated the king¬ 
dom. 


CHAP. 
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chat. XXXIII. 


Prancey from the Expuljion of the EngVifhy ly 
Charles VIL to the Ittvafwn of Italy t by Charles 


PUL 


CHAP. While England was torn in pieces by civil 
^ , / wars, France was encreafing both in power and 
dominion. Charles VII. had reunited moft of 


the great fiefs to the crown; he eftablilhcd a 
confiderable military force, and the finances 
were able to fupport it. Thcfe meafures were 
followed by the moft important confequences. 
An army always at command gave vigour to the 
royal authority : the pofllflbrs of fiefs were no 
longer called upon ; they no longer had any pre¬ 
tence for arming their followers to difturb the 
peace of the ftate ; the feudal policy went ra¬ 
pidly to decay in France, and Charles beheld 
himfelf at the head of the largeft and beft regu¬ 
lated kingdom in Europe. 

But all the wifdom and gcncrofity of this 
great monarch could not fecure him that hap- 
pinefs which he endeavoured to procure for his 
fubjedts. His fon Lewis revolted, and embitter¬ 
ed his days with forrow; and brought him 
to an untimely grave. Informed that the prince 
intended taking him off by poifon, he abftained 

from 
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from all food, till it was too late; and literally CHAP. 
died of hunger, left his unnatural fon Ihould be XXXIII. 
guilty of parricidck ^ 

LewisXI. fomuchcelebrated as a politician,and 1461.' 
defpifed as a man, now fucceeded to that crown, 
which he had traiteroufly attempted to feize, in 
prejudice to the beft of kings and fathers. His 
leading objedt was the aggrandizement of the mo¬ 
narchy, by deprelSng the power of the nobles, and 
by uniting the great fiefs to the crown. Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, fufpefting Lewis’s in¬ 
tentions, aflembled all his forces; but Lewis, 
who hated coming to extremities, agreed to pay 
the duke thirty-fix thoufand crowns towards his 
military expence, and appointed a perfonal inter¬ 
view at Peronnc, in Picardy, then in poflellion 
of Charles. The propofal was agreed to, and the 
king went to the place of meeting, accompanied 
only by a few doincftics. By fuch an ad of con¬ 
fidence, he hoped to throw Charles off his guard, 
and to take advantage, during their conference, 
of that friendly temper which he had infpired. 

As a further means of forwarding his ncgocia- 
tion, he commanded fome of his emiffaries to 
enter Liege, and perfuade the inhabitants to re¬ 
volt againft their duke. 

Thus wrapt in perfidy and deceit, Lewis 
thought himfelf fure of concluding an advan¬ 
tageous treaty. He was deceived, however, for 
once. Intelligence arrived, that the people of 

O Liege 
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CHAP* Liege had broke out into open rebellion, at the 
XXXIH. inftigation of the french emiflaries, and had cut 
the garrifon in pieces. Charles, tranfported with 
rage, ordered the king to be Ihut up in a caftle, 
and made him fenfibie that he was a prifoner at 
his mercy. He enlarged him only upon condi¬ 
tion, that he Ihoul'd march with him againft 
A. D. Liege, and be adive in the rcdud:ion of that 
1468. which had revolted at his own requeft. 

Liege was reduced; and Lewis was not permit¬ 
ted to depart, before the duke fet fire to the 
town, and maflacred the inhabitants. The future 
part of Lewis’s reign was one continued feene of 
„ executions, wars, and negociations. His bro¬ 
ther, Charles, who had been always a thorn in 
his fide, was taken off by poifon. The confta- 
ble de St. Paul, his brother-in-law, the count of 
Armagnac, the dukes of Alencon and Nemours, 
loft their heads on the fcaffold; and the children 
of the laft named nobleman, by an unheard of 
piece of barbarity, were fprinkled with their fa¬ 
ther’s blood, yet reeking from his veins, and fent 
to the Baftile. 

The ignominious treaty of Lewis with Edward 
IV. by which he purchafed the retreat of that 
monarch, has been already mentioned. He was 
always engaged either in war or negociation, with 
his natural enemy^the duke of Burg.mdy, till the 
A. D. death of that prifice, who juftly fe.l ,^n an ambi- 
tiQus and unprovoked attempt upon the liberty 
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t)f the fwifs. The duke left no male iflue, and CHAP. 

xxxiir 

but one daughter, the foie heirels of his exten- , ^ / 
five dominions; which comprehended not only 
the dutchy of Burgundy, but Franche Compte, 

Artois, Flanders, and almoft all Holland. Lewis 
propofed a marriage betw'een this princefs, and 
his fon, Charles, the dauphin, a boy only of fcven 
years of age. In the mean time he feized Bur¬ 
gundy as a male fief, and made himfelf mafter 
of Artois, Befancon, and feveral other places, as 
lying conveniently for him. This was the way 
to make fure of fomething; but furcly not to 
bring about a marriage treaty. His capacity once 
more betrayed him. The princefs Mary was filled 
with diffidence, and her flemifh fubjefts with de- 
teftation. By their advice flie married Maximi¬ 
lian, of Auftria, fon of the emperor Frede¬ 
rick III. and hence arofe new wars, and an im¬ 
placable hatred between the houfes of France and 
Auftria. 

Lewis retained Burgundy, and all the other 
places he had feized. Anjou, Maine, Provence, 
and Bar, were foon after left him by Charles, count 
du Maine, the laft prince of the houfc of Anjou, 
who died without iflue. ThUs Lewis, amid all 
his crimes, and after all his ftruggles, faw his 
kingdom much enlarged, his fubjeds in obe- 
diencei and his government revered at home and 
abroad. But he had only a glimpfe of the agree¬ 
able profpc<ft;: for he was fuddcply feized with a 

O a fit 
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CHAP, fit of the apoplexy, which threw him into a lln-* 

VWHT •* 

. goring condition; and he expefted death with all 
thofe horror?, which a life of fuch complicated 
A. D. guilt defcrved. It at laft overtook him, but not 
ijefore Jje had fufFered more tortures than any cri¬ 
minal condemned under his reign. Yet this 
prince, whofe life was a jumble of crimes and 
contradidVions, obtained the title of Moji Chrijlian 
Majejly. 

. Lewis was fucceeded by his fon, Ch.arles VIII. 
as yet in the fourteenth year of his age. He was 
no longer a minor by the law, but he was ftill fo 
by nature ; and Lewis had wifely entrufted the 
government, during the youth of the king, to 
his daughter Anne, lady Beaujeu, a woman of 
great capacity. The adminiftration, however, 
was difputed by the duke of Orleans, firft prince 
of the blood, and afterwards the celebrated 
Lewis XII. who proving uafuccefsful in his in¬ 
trigues, betook himfelf to arms, and entered into 
a league with the duke of Britanny, and the arch¬ 
duke Maximilian. The britons were defeated in 
A. D. the battle of St. Auben, and the duke of Or- 
leans w'as taken prifoner. 

The death of the duke of Britanny, which 
happentd foon after his defeat, threw the affairs 
of the duchy into the utmoft confufion, and 
feemed to threaten the ftate with final fubjedion. 
It was the only great fief which now remained 
difunited from the crown of France. As the 

duke 
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duke had died without male heirs, fome anti* CHAP, 
quated claims were revived by Charles to its do- 
minions. The britons turned their eyes towards 
Maximilian of Auftria, now king of the romans, 
whofe wife, Mary of Burgundy, was lately dead, 
and offered him their dutchefs in marriage. The. 
propofal was readily accepted, the nuptials were 
celebrated by proxy, and the duchefs of Britanny 
affumed the auguft title of queen of the romans. 

But this honour was all £he gained by her mar¬ 
riage. Maximilian, deftitute of money and 
troops, was able to fend no fuccours to his con- 
fort. The french made progrefs every day; yet 
Bill the conqueft of Britanny feemed fo diftant, 
and accompanied with fo many difficulties, that 
the court of France changed its meafures, and 
by a matter ftroke of policy aftoniflicd all Eu¬ 
rope. 

Charles VIII. had been affianced to Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian; though too young for 
the nuptial union, flie had been fent to Paris to 
be educated, and at this time bore the title of 
queen of France, Engagements fo folemnly en¬ 
tered into could not eafily be fet afide; but 
the marriage of Charles with the dutchefs of Bri¬ 
tanny feemed neceffary to rc-annex that impor¬ 
tant fief to the crown. The only method to at¬ 
tain this objedl, was the diffolution of the two 
marriages, w'hich had been celebrated, but not 
confummated, and the efpoufal of the dutchefs 

O 3 of 
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CHAP, of Britanny by the king of France. But the 
great difficulty, was how to obtain the confent of 
the dutchefs, who had fixed her affeftions on 
Maximilian. In order to fubdue her obftinacy, 
the duke of Orleans was fet at liberty; and 
though formerly her fuitor, and favoured with 
her fmile, he zealoufly employed all his intereft 
in favour of the king. By his advice, Charles 
advanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at 
D, that time the refidencc of the dutchefs; who 
>49 finding hcrfelf without refource, opcnpd the gates 
of the city, and agreed to the proffered marriage, 
which was fopn after folemnizcd, and juftly con- 
ficlered as the moft fortunate event that could have 
befallen the french monarchy. 

Henry Vil. king of England, vexed with 
himfelf for leaving his moft ufeful ally fo long 
expofed ro the invafion of a fuperior power, en¬ 
tered into a league with the king of the romans 
and the king of Spain. He obtained large fup- 
plies from his parliament; and he }anded in 
France with one of the largcft and appointed ar¬ 
mies which liad ever been tranfported from Eng¬ 
land. 

Charles, and his minifters, found means to db 
vert the impending ftorm, by diflolving the con¬ 
federacy. They refiortd Rouflillion and Cer- 
dagne to the king of Spain. Henry was bought 
off by the famous treaty of Efiaplos. Maximi¬ 
lian obtained reftitution of Ai tois, Franc he 

Compic, 
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Compte, and Charalois, which had been ceded CHAP, 
as the dowry of his daughter, when ihe was affi- 
anced to the king of France. 

Charles’s motives for purchafing peace at fo 
high a price, were neither thofe of indolence oy 
timidity, but of ambition and youthful ardour. 

He determined to vindicate his title to the king¬ 
dom of Naples, fuppofed to be defcCnded to 
him from the houfe of Anjou, which ended in 
Charles count of Maine, who had bequeathed 
all his rights and poffeffions to the crown of 
France. This projedt had long engaged the mind 
of Charles; but in order to carry it into execur 
tion, it w'as neceffary to be at peace with his 
neighbours; and that being elFeded, he now fet 
out for Italy, with as little concern, as if it had A. D, 
been a journey of pleafure. But before we fpeak ■ 

of that expedition,’ fcveral important matters 
merit OLir attention; the taking Conftantinople 
by the turks, and the expulfioii of the moors 
out of Spain, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

taking of Conjlantlnople hy the Turks, and Fall of 
the Greek Empire, 

CHAP. O THMAN, from whom the prefent fultans 
XXXIV . (Jefeended, and to whom the Ottoman em¬ 
pire owes its birth, fixed the feat of his govern¬ 
ment at Prufa, in Bithynia, about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Amu rath, the grand-? 
fon of Othman, at the head of the turkifh army, 
croffed the ftreights of Cajlipolis, and took the 
city of Adrianople. He was fucceeded by his 
fon Bajazet, furnamed the Thunderbolt, on ac¬ 
count of the rapidity of his conquefts. The 
greeks, though furrounded by fuch dangerous 
enemies, and though their empire was almoft re¬ 
duced to the boundaries pf Conftantinople, were 
not more united among themfelves than formerly. 
John Paleologus had condemned his fon Andro- 
nicus, to lofe his eyes. * Androniciis revolted a- 
gainft his father, and ihut him up in prifon. 

In the mean time the progrefs of thp. rurks in 
Europe, alarming the Chriftian princes, they took 
arms; the main body, which confified of about 
pne hundred thoufand men of different nations, 
was commanded by Sigifmund, king of Hun¬ 
gary, afterwards empeyor, Bajazet drew them in¬ 
to an ambufeade, and gained a complete victory 
over them. He laid fiege to Conftantinople, and 
jts nun feemed inevitable; when it. was put off 

for 
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for a time, by one of thofe great events, which CHAP, 
fill the world with confufion. ^ 

Tamerlane, or Timor Beck, one of the princes 
of the mogul tartars, and a defcendant of Genghiz- 
Kan by the female line, though born without do¬ 
minions, fubdued almoft as great an extent of 
territory as his yidlorious anceftor; and in the 
fweep of his conquefts gave a blow to the empire 
of the turks. He had fubdued Perfia, India, and 
Syria ; when the greck emperor, and five maho- 
metan princos, whom the fultan had ftriped of 
their dominions, invited him into Afia minor, as 
the only potentate able to deliver them from tlic 
tyranny of Bajazet. 

Tamerlane was no doubt glad of an opportunity 
of extending his conquefts and his renown: he 
therefore marched againft Bajazet, who raifed the 
fiege of Conftantinople, and prepared to face his 
rival. They met near Casfaria, where all the 
forces in the world feemed to be aflerablcd ; and 
a great and terrible battle was fought. Bajazet 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and had the af- A. D, 
lliflion to fee one of his fons fall by his fide ; and 
another, the companion of his chains. They 
were treated wi!;h great humanity by the vidtor, 
notwithftanding the vulgar ftory of the iron cage, 
in which the fultan is faid to have been iliut up. 

I'lie turks were for many years happily diverted 
from Conftantinople, by their wars in Hungary, 

Vv|iere Amurath II. found an antagonill worthy of 
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CHAP, himfelf, in the celebrated John Hunniades, vay* 
; tXXIV . Tranfilvania, and general to Ladiflaus VI. 

king of Poland, whom the hungarians had raifed 
to their throne. This great commander obliged 
the fultan to raife the fiege of Belgrade, defeated 
him in a genera^ engagement, and made him fue 
for peace. Amurath and Ladiflaus accordingly 
concluded a folemn truce for two years ; to which 
the one fwore upon the aicoran, and the other 
upon the gofpels; and the fukan tired of the toils 
of empire, refigned the feeptre to his fon Maho¬ 
met II. But an atrocious perfidity, dilgraceful to 
the chrilliail name, obliged him to refume it, to 
the confuCon of his enemies. 

The turks rolling on the faith of treaty, which 
they rcligioufly obferved, had carried their forces 
into Aha. This feemed a favourable opportunity 
of attacking them on the fide of Europe, and car¬ 
dinal Julian Cefariui, the pope’s legate in Ger¬ 
many, . a man of violent and deceitful charadler, 
perl haded Ladiflaus that the treaty with the turks 
was of no obligation, as it had been concluded 
without the confent of his holinefs ; and that it 
not only might, but ouglijc to be violated. The 
pope confirmed this opinion ; ordered the truce to 
be broke ; and releafed Ladiflaus from his oath ; 
according to the eftablifhed pradlice of the church 
of Rome, for feveral ages, and in conformity with 
the maxim, ** that no faith is to be kept with here- 
** tics,” and confequently not with infidels: one 

of 
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of the moll pernicious do&rines ever devifed CHAP, 
by man; a dodlnne which not only contradicts , 
the firft principle of reafon and confcience, but 
which, if carried into praCtice, mull deftroy all 
moral and political order. It would authorize 
enemies to fport even with oaths ; it would put 
an end to public faith; it would diflblve the 
links of fociety; and fubftitute robbery and 
bloodlhed, inftead of the laws of nations and the 
ties of duty. 

The arguments of the pope and his legate how¬ 
ever prevailed; and Ladiflaus, feduced by falfe 
hopes, and influenced by falfe principles, invaded 
the fultan’s territories. The turks, enraged at 
fuch a breach of faith, breathed nothing but ven¬ 
geance. They requefted Amurath to quit his 
retreat, and put himfelf at their head. He con- 
fented; and marched in queft of the chriftian 
army, which he came up with, near the city of 
Varna, and defeated with great flaughter. La¬ 
diflaus fell with his fword in his hand, all co¬ 
vered with wounds ; cardinal Julian funk by his 
fide. Amurath, thus victorious, refigned once A. D. 
more the rod of empire. What a rare example 
of philof py in a turk! and was again obliged 
to refume it. 

The perfop who drew the fultan a fecond time 
from his retreat, was George CallriCt, furnamed 
Scanderberg, thefon of a prince of Albania. This 
young hero had been delivered as a hoflage on 

the 
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CHAP, the fubjcftion of his father’s kingdom ; had been 
XXXiV. p^jucated in the court of Amurath, and had rifen 
into favour by his valour and talents. But he 
ftill cheriihed the idea of becoming one day the de¬ 
liverer of his country; and a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity at lafl: offered. He had been fent with the 
command of an armydnto Servia, when he heard 
of his father’s death; and as he underftood a fe- 
cretary of the court was to pafs near his camp, he 
caufed him to be feized, loaded with chains, and 
compelled him to fign and put the fultan’s lignet 
to an order, enjoining the governor of Croia, the 
capital of Albania, to deliver up the town and ci¬ 
tadel to Scanderberg. This falfe order had the 
defired effedt ; the place was delivered up, and 
Scanderberg maffacred the turkifli garrifon. The 
albanians crowded to his ftandard, and he made 
fo good an ufe of the mountainous fituation of his 
countr.’, as to defy all the efforts of tlie ottoman 
power. 

Amurath died in 1451, and was fucceeded by 
bis fon Mahomet II. furnamed the Great; the 
firft enterprize of this prince wasagainft Conftan- 
tinople, which had fo long been the objedt of the 
ambition of his anceftors. The greck emperor 
John Paleologus II. was fucceeded by his fon 
Conftantine; it was in this prince's reign, that 
Mahomet undertook the liege of Conftantinople. 
A. D. The garrifon defended the walls with great gal- 
*'^ 53 * iantry ; and the turks were incapable of annoy¬ 
ing 
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ing them from the fea, by reafon of large chains CHAP, 
and beams which fecured the mouth of the har- 
bour. In order to overcome this difficulty, Ma¬ 
homet caufed a paflage of near two leagues to be 
dug over land, in the form of a cradle, and lined 
with planks, befmeared with greafe; and with 
the help of engines, and a prodigious number of 
men, he drew up in the fpace of one night, eighty 
gallies, and feventy veflcls of a fmaller fize, out 
of the water upon thefe planks, and launched 
them all in the harbour. The city was now af- 
failed on all fides; the walls were beat down 
fafter than the befieged could repair them ; the 
janizaries entered the breach, with Mahomet at 
their head ; the emperor Conflantine was llain 
among the crowd, and his capital became a prey 
to the conqueror. But for the honour of Maho¬ 
met, it muft be obferved, that few of the garrifon 
were put to the fword. He arrefted the fury of 
his troops, and granted conditions to the inhabit¬ 
ants, who had fcni deputies to implore his cle¬ 
mency. Mahomet continued to piiih his con- 
quefts on all fides, and with unvaried fortunes, 
till he received a check from John Hunniades, 
who obliged him to raife the fiege of Belgrade. 

The knights of Rhodes, at ptefent of Malta, op- 
pofed him in their ifland with the like fuccois ; 
but he fubdued Albania. After the death of Scan- 
denberg, he carried his arms as far as Trielle; 
took Otranto, and fixed the mahometan power 


in 
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CHAP, in the heart of Calabria: he threatened Venice^ 
XXXIV . Rome itfelf, with fubje< 3 ion; hoping to 
make himfelf matter of Italy, as well as Greece j 
and then the triumph of barbarifm would have 
been complete. All Europe trembled at his mo¬ 
tions, and well it might; for Europe, unlefs 
A. D. united, mutt have funk beneath his fword. But 
death freed chriftendom from this terrible con¬ 
queror, in the fifty-firft year of his age. His de- 
fcendants, however, ftill poflefs the finett country 
in our quarter of the globe. Greece, where civil 
liberty was firft known, and arts and letters firft 
brought to perfeftion, continues to be the feat of 
ignorance, barbarifm, and dcfpotifm. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Spaltiy from the Death of Feter the Cruel^ till the 
Conquejl of Granada, by Ferdinand and Ifabella. 

Peter the Cruel, after being deferted by the CHAP. 
Black Prince, was fubdued and flain by his . ^ 
baftard brother, Henry, count of Traftamara, 
who fuccceded to the throne of Caftile. No¬ 
thing remarkable happened during tlie reign of 
this prince, or under his defcendant’s, for almoft 
a century. They were engaged in wars with 
their neighbours, the kings of Portugal and 
Arragon ; fo that Spain continued nearly in the 
fame fituation, till the reign of Henry IV. of 
Caftile, whofc debaucheries raifed the refentment 
of the nobles, and produced an infurredlion, 
which led to his depolirion. The manner in 
which it was executed w'as rather lingular. All 
the malcontent nobility, with the archbilliop of 
Toledo at their head, met at Avila ; an image, 
reprefenting the king, was feated on the throne’ 
clad in royal robes, with a crown on its head, 
a feeptre in its hand, and the fword of juftice 
by its fide. The accufation againft Henry was a. D. 
read, and the fentence of depofition pronounced, >464- 
in prefence of a numerous aflembly. At the clofe 
of the firft article of the charge, the crown tvas 
torn from the head of the i.mage; at the clofe 

of 
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CHAP, of the ^cond, the fword of juftice was fnatchecJ 
from its fide; at the clofe of the third, the feptre 
was wrefted from its hand j and of the laft, it was 
tumbled headlong from the throne. At the 
fame inftarit, Don Alphonfo, Henry’s brother, a 
boy about twelve years of age, was proclaimed 
king of Caftile and Leon, in his ftead. 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed 
by ail the horrors of civil war, which did not 
ceafe till after the death of the young prince, on 
whom the nobles had bellowed the kingdom. 
The archbilhop and his party, then continued to 
carry on the war, in the name of Ifabella, the 
king’s, lifter, to whom they gave the title of in¬ 
fanta; and Henry could not extricate himfclf 
out of thefe troubles, till he had figned one of 
the moft humiliating treaties ever extorted from 
a fovercign. He acknowledged his filler Ifa¬ 
bella, the only lawful heirefs of his kingdom, in 
prejudice to the rights of his daughter Joan, 
whom the malcontents affirmed to be the off- 
fpring of an adulterous commerce, between the 
<}ucen and Don la Ceueva. At fuch a price did 
this weak prince purchafe from his fubjefts the 
empty tide of king. 

The grand objed of this malcontent party now 
was the marriage of the princefs Ifabella. They 
fixed upon Ferdinand, king of Arragon, for her 
hulband, and they were privately married by the 
archbilhop of Toledo. 

Henry 
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Henry affirmed in his laft moments, that he CHAP# 
believed, Joan to be his own daughter, and left f ^ 
a teftamentary deed, tranfmitting the crown to ^ jj 
this princefs ; but the fupcrior power of Ferdi- i474- 
nand and Ifabella prevailed, and Joan retired to 
a convent. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella were perfons of great A. D. 
prudence; their firft objed: was the regulation 
of their government, which the civil wars had 
thrown into the greatefl; diforder. Thefe evils 
they remedied by their wife policy. The king¬ 
dom of Granada, now alone remained of all the 
mahometan pofleffions in Spain. Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, therefore, thinking to incrcafe their he¬ 
reditary dominions, by expelling the enemies o^ 
chriftianity, entered Granada at the head of their 
troops, carried every thing before them, and at 
length undertook the fiegc of Granada, the capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom. Abdalli, the moorifli king, 
made a gallant defence ; but all communication 
with the country being cut off, and all hopes of 
relief at an end, he capitulated, after a fiege of a. D. 
eight months. Thus ended the empire of the ’ 49 '* 
arabs in Spain, after it had continued about 
eight hundred years. 

The conqueft of Granada was followed by the 
expulfion, or rather pillage and banifhment of 
the jews, who had engroffed all the wealth and 
commerce of Spain. About the fame time their 
catholic majeftics concluded an alliance with the 

P emperor 
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GHAP. emppror Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage 
XXXV . daughter Joan, with his eldeft fan Philip, 

arghduke of Auftria, and fovereign of the Ne¬ 
therlands. About this time, alfo, the contraft 
was concluded with Chriftopher Columbus for 
the difeovery of the new countries. But the 
confequences of thefp things muft be the fubjeft 
of a future chapter. We muft now return to the 
affairs of England under Henry VU, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

England during the Reign of Henry FIL 

Henry VII. the firft prince of the houfe of CHAP. 
Tudor, afcended the throne of England, in con- 
fequence of the vidory at Bofworth, and the 
death of Richard III. His title was confirmed 
by parliament, and his marriage with the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth, eldcft daughter of Edward IV» 
nnited the jarring claims of the houfes of York 
and Lancafier; he had every reafon, therefore, 
to promife himfelf peace and fecurity. 

But Henry had unhappily imbibed a violent 
antipathy againft the adherents of the houfe of 
York, which no time or experience were ever 
able to efface. Hence his amiable confort was 
treated with contempt, his government grew un¬ 
popular, and his reign was filled with trouble 
and infurredions. 

The firft infurredion, headed by lord Lovel, 
and Sir Humph ery Stafford, was foon difperfed 
by the duke of Bedford. Lovcl fled to Panders, 
and Stafford was taken and executed^ This re¬ 
bellion was immediately followed by another of 
a more dangerous nature, as it laid deeper hold 
of the public difcontents. Henry’s jealoufy con¬ 
fined in the tower, Edward earl of Warwick, 
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CHAP, fon of the duke of Clarence ; and while the na- 
. ^ : tion was alarmed for the fafety of this prince, a 

report was fprcad that he had made his efcape. 
A general joy communicated itfelf from face to 
face, and fo favourable an opportunity v.ras not 
ncglcfted by the enemies of Henry’s govern¬ 
ment. 

One Richard Simon, a prieft of Oxford, and 
a zealous partizan of the houfe of York, at¬ 
tempted to gratify the popular wifh, by holding 
up an impoflor. For this purpole, he call his eyes 
upon Lambert Simnel, a bakers fon, who, being 
endowed with uncicrflanding above his years, and 
addrefs above his condition, feeined well cal¬ 
culated to perfonate a prince of royal extraftion. 
But as the impofture would not bear a elofe in- 
fpcdlion father Simon determined to make a 
trial of it firft in Ireland. The plot unfolded 
to their wiflics; Simnel was received with the utt 
A. D. moft joy, and proclaimed king of Ireland. 
i486. king was a good deal alarmed, when h? 

received intelligence of this revolt. The queen 
dowager, whom he fufpedlcd of being concerned 
in the confpiracy, was confined in a nunnary for 
life, Henry, next ordered Warwick to be takcu 
from the tower, and expofed to the view of the 
whole people. This expedient had its efFed: in 
England ; but in Ireland the people ftill per- 
fifted in their revolt. 

King Simnel being now joined by lord Lovely 
and forac German troops he brought over with 

him. 
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liiirt, refolved to pafs over to England ; and ac- CHAP, 
cordingly landed in Lancafhire, expedting the 
country would rife and join him; but in this 
he was deceived. The people, averfe to join a 
body of irilh and german invaders, and kept in 
awe by the king’s reputation in arms, remained 
in tranquility. The earl of Lincoln, who com¬ 
manded the rebels, finding no hopes but in vic¬ 
tory, determined to bring the matter to a fpeedy 
decifion. The two armies met at Stokes, where 
a bloody and obftinate battle was fought. The 
rebels, at length, were obliged to give way ; 
Lincoln perilhed in the field of battle; Simnel 
and his tutor Simon were taken prifoners. Simon 
was committed to clofe cuftody for life ; Simnel 
was too contemptible, either to excite apprehen- 
fidn or refentment in Henry ; he was pardoned, 
and employed in the king’s kitchen as a fcul- 
lion. 

Henry, having thus reftored tranquility to his 
kingdom, and fecurity to his government, had 
leifure to look abroad. France, for fome years 
paft, had a mighty increafe of pow^er and domi¬ 
nion, and had lately annexed Britanny, the laft 
independent fief of the monarchy. Henry, who 
faw the importance of Britanny to France, was 
now afhamed of having allowed his moft ufeful 
ally to be crulhed by a fuperior power. All re¬ 
medy for his mifearriage was now become im- 
praiticable, but he talked loudly of vengeance; 

P 3 and 
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CHAP, and fet out for that purpofe, at the head of i 
XX 3 ^VI . fpiendjcj army, after obtaining large fupplies 
from his parliament. However, as avarice was 
in Henry a more powerful motive than either 
revenge or glory, he engaged, by the treaty of 
Eaftaples, to leave the king of France in the 
peaceable poffeffion of Britanny, for a ftipulated 
fum of money, and an yearly penfion to him and 
A. D. his heirs. The old duchefs of Burgundy, lifter 
» 492 - Edward IV. burning with refentment, on ac¬ 
count of the depreffion of her family and her 
partizans, determined to play olF another impoftor 
upon Henry. With that view, Ihe caufed a re¬ 
port to be propagated, that her nephew, Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of York, had made his efcape 
from the tower, when his eldcft brother was 
murdered, and was ftill alive. Finding this ru¬ 
mour greedily received, her next care was to 
provide a young man proper to perfonate that 
unfortunate prince; and for that purpofe, llte 
fixed upon Perkin Warbec, the fon of a rene- 
gado jew of Tournay. The young jew enjoyed 
the fruits of his impofture much longer than his 
predeceflbr, the baker : a majeftic air, a finilhed- 
breeding, and great perfonal courage, feemed to 
make him worthy of the rank he affumed. 
James IV. king of Scotland, was fo far deceived 
by his infmuating addrefs and plaufible behavi¬ 
our, as to give him in marriage the lady Catha¬ 
rine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntly, a 

young 
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young lady eminent both for beauty and virtue. CHAP. 
Perkin maintained his claim by arms for five 
years, and met with unexpedted refources, even 
in the midft of his defeats. But being at length 
abandoned by his party, and delivered to the 
king; Henry had the clemency to condemn him 
only to perpetual imprifonment, from which in 
attempting to make liis efcape, he was feized, A. D. 
and paid for his ralhncfs with his life. 

Henry, having reftored tranquility to his king¬ 
dom, projedted a marriage between Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and the infanta Catherine, 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella : he, 
near fixteen years of age, Ihe eighteen. But 
this marriage proved unprofperous. Prince 
Arthur died a few months after the celebration 
of the nuptials ; and the king, defirous to con¬ 
tinue his alliance with Spain, and alfo unwilling 
to reftore Catharine's dowry, obliged his fecond 
fon Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to a D. 
be contradted to the infanta, an event produdlive 
of the moft important confequences. 

Another marriage was alfo celebrated the fame 
year, which, in the next age, gave birth to great 
events; the union of Margaret } Henry’s eldeft 
daughter, with James IV. of Scotland. When 
this alliance was deliberated on, in the englifh 
council, fome objedted, that England might, in 
confcquence of this marriage, fall under the do¬ 
minion of Scotland. “ No;” replied Henry, 
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“ though Scotland fhould give an heir to the 
“ crown, that kingdom will only become an ac- 
“ ceflion to England and the event has proved 
the juftice of the obfervatlon. 

Nothing material occurred in the remaining 
part of Henry’s life. He died in the fifty-fe- 
cond year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
reign; which was, on the whole, fortunate for 
his people at home, and honourable abroad. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

general view of the Continent of Europej from the 
Invajion of lialy^ by Charles Fill, till the League 
of Cambray. 

Charles viii. having married the heirefs CHAP. 

XXXVll* 

of Britanny, as it has already been obferved, and >_,_/ 

purchafcd peace from his neighbours, fet out on 
his favourite projeft, the conqueft of Naples, to 
which he had pretcnfions, as heir of the houfe 
of Anjou. The army with which he undertook A. D. 
this great enterprize, did not exceed twenty 
thoufand men; yet with tliefe he was able to 
over-run all Italy. The kalians, who had en¬ 
tirely loft the ufe of arms, and who, amid con¬ 
tinual wars, had become every day more unwar- 
iike, were aftonifhed to meet an enemy, that 
made the field of battle not a pompous tourna¬ 
ment, but a feene of blood. They were terrified 
at the afpcift of real war, and ftirunk on its ap¬ 
proach. Pope Alexander VI. of infamous me¬ 
mory, the Venetians, and Ludovico Sforza, fur- 
named the Moor, duke of'Milan, who had invited 
Charles into Italy, alarmed at his progrefs, 
which was equally unwiihed and unexpected, en¬ 
deavoured to throw obflaclcs in his way, almoft 
s»!i fooa as he had crofted the Alps. 


All 
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CHAPj All oppofitiori, however, was in vain, Charles 

XXXVII* * * 

t. entered in triumph the city of Florence; he de¬ 
livered Sienna and Pifa from the Tufcan yoke ; 
he marched next to Rome, where Alexander VI. 
had ineffedlually intrigued again ft him, and he 
took poflelSon of that city as a conqueror. The 
pope had taken refuge in the caftle of Saint An¬ 
gelo; but he no fooner faw the french cannon 
pointed againft its feeble ramparts, than he offered 
to capitulate; and it coft him only a cardinal’s hat, 
to make his peace with the king. Charles, whofe 
intereft it was to have depofed the pope, forgave 
him, and repented of it afterwards. 

Never pontiff, fure, more deferved the indig¬ 
nation of a chriftian prince. He, and the Vene¬ 
tians, had applied to the turkifti fultan, Bajazet II. 
fon and fucceffor of Mahomet II. to afhft them 
in driving the french monarch out of Italy. It 
is alfo aflerted, that the pope fent a nuncio to the 
court of Conftantinople, and that the alliance 
between his holinefs and the fultan was purchafed 
by one of thofe inhuman murders, which are not 
commited without horror, even within the walls 
of theferaglio. 

Alexander VI. by an extraordinary chain of 
events, had, at that time, in his ivffcflion, the 
perfou of Zizim, brother of Bajazet. The man¬ 
ner in which this unfortunate prince fell into the 
hands of the pope, is as follows : 

Zizimj 
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Zizlm, who was adored by the turks, had dif- CHAP. 

XXXVif* 

puted the empire with Bajazet, and was defeated. > 

This unfortunate prince had recourfe, in his dif- 
trefs, to the knights of Rhodes, now of Malta. 

They received him as a prince, to whom they 
were bound to afford proteftion by the laws of 
hofpitality; but foon afterwards they treated him 
as a prifoner ; and Bajazet agreed to pay them a 
ftipulated fum of money annually, on condition 
that they fhould not fuffer Zizim to return to 
Turkey. The knights conveyed him to one of 
their Commanders, at Poitou, in France. Pope 
Innocent VIII. Alexander’s prcdeceflbr, wanted 
to get pofieflion of this valuable captive, as a 
pledge for thefafety of Italy, againft the attempts 
of the tuiks. Charles, therefore, fenthimtothe 
pope, who received him with all the fplendor and 
magnificence, which thefovereign of Rome could 
fhew to the brother of the fovereign of Conftan- 
tinople. It is faid, that Alexander VI. fold 
Zizim’s life, in’a treaty which he made with Ba¬ 
jazet. Be that as it may, the king of France, 
full of his vaft projcdls, and certain of the con- 
queft of Naples, wanted to become formidable 
to the lultan, by having the perfon of his unhap¬ 
py brother in his power. The pope delivered 
him to Charles, but poifoned, as is fuppofed. 

It is at leaft certain, that he died foon after; and 
the character or Alexander makes it probable, 
that three hundred ducats, faid to have been of¬ 
fered 
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CHAP, fered by Bajazet, was efteemed equivalent for 
xxxvn. . , 

luch a crime. 

Charles continued his progrefs towards Naples, 
where Alphonfo II. ftruck with terror, at the ap¬ 
proach of the french army, gave the world an ex¬ 
ample of a new kind of cowardice and pufilla- 
nimity. He fled privately to Sicily, and took 
refuge in a cloifter; while Ferdinand, his fon, 
now become king by this abdication, finding 
himfelf unable to retrieve the public aflairs, re- 
Icafed his fubjefts from their oath of allegiance, 
and retired to the ifland of ifeha. 

While Charles was thus fuccefsful in Naples, 
there was formed againft him a powerful combi¬ 
nation of almoft all the Italian ftates: the pope, 
the Venetians, the duke of Milan, fupported by 
the emperor Maximilian, and by their catholic 
majefties, Ferdinand and Ifabclla. This power¬ 
ful confederacy awakened Charles from his 
thoughtlefs fecurity. He faw no profpeft of fafe- 
ty, but in returning to France. 

The confederates had alfembled an army of 
thirty thoufand men, in order to obftrudt his 
march. Charles had only nine thoufand men 
with him. The two armies met in the valley of 
Fornova, and the ficnch gained a complete vic¬ 
tory. The exiled Ferdinand, by the help of 
Gonfalvo de Cordova, furnamed the Great Cap¬ 
tain, recovered the whole kingdom of Naples. 

Charles 


A.D. 

1496. 
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Charles lived but two years after his return to CHAP. 
France, and as he died without iflue, was fuc- 
cceded by the duke of Orleans, under the title ^ ^ 
of Lewis XII. to which was afterwards added 1498.* 
the moft glorious of all appellations, that of fa¬ 
ther of his people. 

The claim of Lewis XIL to Naples, was the 


fame of that of Chatles VIII. and he demanded 


the duchy of Milan, in right of one of his 
grandmothers, daughter of John Vifeonte, firft 
duke of that territory ; he therefore determined 
to alTert his claim with ardour, and he fucceeded. 
But before we relate the particulars of this con- 
queft, it will be nccelfary to fay a few words of 
pope Alexander VI. and his fon, Ca:far Borgia, 
on account of their alliance with the king of 
France, and the fhares which they had in the wars 
of Italy, 

Alexander VI. was at that time engaged in two 
great defigns; one was to reftore to the patri¬ 
mony of Saint Peter, the many territories of 
which it was faid to be deprived ; and the other, 
was the exaltation pf his fon, Cajfar Borgia. In¬ 
famous as his conduct was, it did not impair his 
authority. He was publickly accufed of a cri¬ 
minal correfpondence with his own filler, whom 
he took away from three hulbands, fucceflivcly, 
and caufed the laft to be alfalTinated, that he 
might bellow her in marriage, on the heir of the 
houfe of Ellc. The nuptials were celebrated in 

the 
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the Vatican, by the moft Ihameful diveriions that 
debauch had ever invented for the confufion of 
modefty. Fifty courtezans danced naked before 
this inceftuous family; and prizes were given to 
thofc who exhibited the moft lafeivious mo¬ 
tions. 

The duke of Gand&, and Cefar Borgia, at that 
time cardinal and archbifliop of Valentia, in 
Spain, are faid to have publickly difputed the 
favours of their lifter, Lucretia. The duke of 
Gandia was affaflinated at Rome, and Cefar Bor¬ 
gia was thefuppofed author of the murder. The 
perfonal eftates of the cardinals, at their deceafe, 
belongs to tiie pope; and Alexander was ftrong- 
ly fufpedled of haftening the death of more than 
one member of the facred college, that he might 
become poflefled of their treafures. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe enormities, the people of Rome 
obeyed, without murmuring; and this pontift'’s 
friendlhip was courted by all the potentates in 
Europe. 

Lewis XII. had many reafons for defiring the 
friendlhip of Alexander. He wanted to be di¬ 
vorced from his wife, Joan, with whom he had 
lived upwards of twenty years, without having 
children; and to marry Anne, of Britanny, the 
queen dowager, who ftill retained that tendernefs, 
which Ihe had felt for him, when duke of Or¬ 
leans. Lewis, therefore, applied to Alexan¬ 
der VI. who never fcrupled at any indulgence, in 

which 
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ivliich he could find his intereft. The bull of CHAP. 

divorce was iffued, and Ca-'far Borgia carried it _,* 

to France, after making advantageous terms for 
himfelf. Matters were quickly fettled between 
Lewis and the queen dowager; and the king 
prepared for a frelh inyafion of Italy. A. D. 

Lewis pafled the Alps, at the head of only *^ 99 * 
twenty thoufand men; yet in the fpace of twenty 
days, the french made thcmfelves mafters of the 
Hate of Milan, and of Genoa. The king, clad 
in royal robes, entered the city of Milan, in tri¬ 
umph ; and foon after the iuke Ludovico Sforza, 
being betia)cd by the fwifs in his pay, was fent 
prifoner ipto France, and flnit up in the caftle of 
Loches, where he lay unpitied during the re¬ 
mainder of his days. 

Lewis next turned his arms towards Naples; 
but as he forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, the 
catholick king, whp was conneded by affinity 
with Frederick, king of Naples; he endeavour¬ 
ed by oilers of interefl, to which the ears of that 
monarch were never deaf, to engage him in an 
oppofite confederacy. A plan was accordingly 
fettled for the expulfion of Frederick, and the 
partition of his dominions. Frederick, unable to 
refifl: the combined monarchs, refigned his feep- 
tre. But he had the fatisfadion to fee Naples 
prove the fotircc of contention among his con¬ 
querors. Lewis and Ferdipand, though they 

had 
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CHAP, had concurred in making the conqueft, differed 
. about the divilion of it; from allies, they be- 
ctmeenemies; andGonfalvodeCordova, or the 
Great Captain, by the exertion of his military 
talents; and by fuch lhameful and frequent vio¬ 
lations of the moft folemn engagements, as leave 
an indelible (lain ppon his- memory, ftripped the 
french of all that they had poflefled in the nea- 
politan dominions, and fecured the entire polTef- 
A. D. fion of them to his no Icfs perfidious mafter. 

* 5 ° 3 - Alexander VI. died about this time, and left 
behind him a more dcteflablc memory in Europe, 
than Nero or Caligula had done in the roman 
empire. Ctefar Borgia, on his father’s death, 
was ftripped by pope Julius II. of all the fruits 
of his crimes, and abandoned by all the w'orld. 
he fled for refuge to the king of Navarre, his fa¬ 
ther-in-law. 1 his prince entered into a war, by 
the perfuufion of Borgia, to difpofl'efs his vaflals 
of their eftates; as this inhuman tyrant had rob¬ 
bed the vaflals of the holy fee. He w'as flain 
fighting. *■ A glorious end,” lays Voltaire; but 
it is furcly only glorious to fall in a good caufe, 
and Borgias was confefleclly a bad one. 

A. D. Lewis XII. made a new attempt to recover the 
*S°S’ kingdom of Naples ; and was again difappointed 
by the ambition of his minifler. Cardinal d’Am- 
boife, who fold his mafter’s interefl for a pro- 
mife of the papacy, which he never obtained. 

During 
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During thcfe tranfadlions, Ifabella, queen of CHAP. 
Caftile, died, and Philip of Auftria went to take 
pofleflion of that kingdom, as heir to his mother- 
in-law. He likewife died in a lliort time, and 
left the king of France governor of his fon, 

Charles. 


0 . 


CHAP, 
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Europe, from the League of Cambray to the Death of 
Lewis XU. 

CHAP. JiJLIUS II. had formed the project of driving 
'—^—' all foreigners out"of Italy. But in the firft place 
he was delirous of humbling the Venetians, whofe 
power and riches had arrived at fuch a pitch, by 
their commerce to the eaft, as to become the ob- 
jeft of terror to the Italian dates: the wealth of 
this republic was viewed with envy by the greateft 
monarchs, who could not vie with her private ci¬ 
tizens in the magnificence of their buildings, in 
the richnefs of their drefs and furniture, or in the 
fplendor and elegance of living; and Julius II. 
whofe ambition and abilities were equal to thofe 
of any pontiff who had ever fat on the papal 
throne, by working upon the fears of the kalians, 
and upon the avarice of the princes beyond the 
A. D. Alps, induced them to form againft this proud 
* 5 °** republic one of the moft extenfive confederacies 
that Europe had ever beheld. 

The e.mperor, the king of France, the king of 
Spain, and the pope, were principals in the league 
of Cambray, to which almoft all the princes of 
Italy acceded, the Icaft confiderable of them hop¬ 
ing for fome fhare in the fpoils of a ftate which 
they already deemed to be devoted to deftrudion. 

The 
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The Venetians, after the battle of Agnadello, in CHAP, 
which they were entirely defeated, funk from the . ^ / 
height of prefumption to the depths of defpair. 

They abandoned all t'^eir territories on the conti¬ 
nent, and fliut themfelves up in their capital as 
their laft refuge, and the only place which they 
hoped to preferve. Julius having thus humbled 
the Venetians, which was his firft defign, began 
to think of the fecond, the expulfion of every fo¬ 
reign power out of Italy. For this purpofe it was 
neceflary to diffolve the league of Cambray, and 
fow diflention among thofe princes whom he had 
formerly united. He concluded an alliance with the 
Venetians, againft thofe very french whom he had 
called in to oppofe them. He folicited the favour 
of Hehry VIII. king of England; he detached 
Ferdinand from the league, and drew him over 
to his party, by granting him the full inveftitures 
of the kingdom of Naples ; and what he chiefly 
valued, he formed a treaty with the fwifs, whole 
fubfidy Lewis had refufed to augment, and 
whom he had offended by fome contumelious ex- a, n. 
preflions. 

The confederacy of Cambray being thus dif- 
folved, the face of affairs fbon began to wear a 
very different appearance in Italy. The pope and 
his allies attacked the french on every fide, and 
at length drove them entirely out of the Milanefe, 
and Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovico, was 
again rc-inftated in poflellion of that durchy. 

Q^z While 
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CHAP. While Lewis was lofing Milan, Ferdinand 
. feized upon the dominions of the king of Navarre, 
the ally of France, which have ever fince con¬ 
tinued in the pofleffion of the fpaniards. 

The difcomfiture of the french gave much 
pleafure to the pope, who enjoyed this fuccefs 
but a fliort time.' He was fucceeded in the pon- 
A. D. tificate by John de Medicis, who took the name 
of Leo X. and proved one of the moft illuftrious 
princes that ever fat on the papal throne. Hu¬ 
mane, generous, affable, the patron of every art, 
and the friend of every virtue : he had a foul no 
lefs capable of forming great defigns than his pre- 
deceflbr : by his negociation the emperor Maxi¬ 
milian was detached from the french intereft, 
and Henry VIII. was perfuaded to invade France. 

This young monarch, by his fingle ftrength, 
feemed in a condition to renew the times of Poi¬ 


tiers and Agincourt. He gained a complete vic¬ 
tory at the battle of GuinegaSe, which is called 
the battle of the fpurs. He took Terouanc, and 
Tournay. The fwifs at the fame time had enter¬ 
ed Burgundy with a formidable army; and Lewis 
de la Tremouillc, governor of the province, could 
not get rid of thefe invaders, without paying them 
fome money, and the promife of much more. 

While Henry was employed on the continent, 
Janies IV. king of Scotland, invaded England at 
the head of a powerful army. The earl of Surrey 
having colledcd fome troops, came up with him 


at 
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at Flouden, where the king of Scotland was flain, CHAP. 

XXXVIIT 

and the flower of his nobility. ^ ^ / 

Soon after the battle of Flouden, a general pa- 
eification took place between all the contending 
powers. Lewis efpoufed the princefs Mary of 
England ; which he dicT not furvive above three 
months. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

A general View of Europe, continued from the Ac- 
cejpon of Francis I. to the Death of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

< 

X:^X having no male iflue, was fuc- 

j ’ ceeded on the throne of France by his fon-in-law, 
Francis count of Angoulcme, firft prince of the 
blood. Young, brave, ambitious, and entcr- 
prifing ,* he immediately turned his eyes towards 
A. D. Italy, as the fcene of glory and conqueft. His 
*5>S* firft objefl: was the recovery of Milan. He there¬ 
fore crofted the Alps, and defeated the fwifs at 
Marignan, in one of the moft furious and obfti- 
nate battles recorded in the hiftory of the modern 
times: the fwifs loft twelve thoufand men, one 
half of their number; the lofs of the french was 
confiderable. The furrender of Milan, and the 
conqueft of the entire dutchy, w'ere the confe- 
quences of this vidtory. Maximilian Sforza, the 
reigning duke, refigned his claim, in confideration 
of a penfion. Francis having concluded a treaty 
with the pope, and with the fwifs, returned into 
France, leaving to Charles de Bourbon the go¬ 
vernment of his Italian dominions. 

2)» Ferdinand the catholic died about this time, 
*5'^* and bis grand fon Charles fuccceded him. Charles, 
who had hitherto refided in the low countries, 

which 
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which he inherited as heir of the houfe of Bur- CHAP. 

XXXIX 

gundy, was now near the full age of lixteen, and . 
poflefled of a recollcdtion and fedatenefs much 
above his years; but his genius had yet given no 
indications of that fuperiority which his maturer 
age difplayed. 

Cardinal Ximines, a perfon of equal virtue and 
fagacity, had been appointed by the laft will of 
Ferdinand, foie regent of Caftile, till the arrival 
of his grandfon. The young king was received 
with univerfal acclamations of joy ; but Ximenes 
found little caufe to rejoice ; he received a letter 
from Charles foon after his arrival, genteelly dif- 
mifSng him from his councils, under pretence of 
eafing his age of that burden which he had fo long 
and fo ably fuftained. This letter proved fatal to 
the minifter : his haughty mind could not fur- 
vive the difgrace, and he expired in a few hours 
after reading it. 

While Charles was taking poffeffion of the 
throne of Spain, in confequence of the death of 
one grandfather, another was endeavouring to ob¬ 
tain for him the imperial crown. With this view 
Maximilian aflembled a diet at Augfburg, where 
he cultivated the favour of the eleftors, in order 
to engage them to chufe that young prince as his 
fucceifor. But the diet of Auglburg had other a. d. 
|jufinefs. Thither was fummoned Martin Lu- 
ther, for ** propagating new and dangerous opi- 
nions.” Thefe opinions were no other than 
Qj\ the 
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CHAP, the firft principles of the reformation, which food 
difFufed themfclves through Germany, which 
were afterwards embraced by fo many nations, 
and which feparated one half of Europe from the 
romilh church. The fpiritual dcfpotifm of Gre¬ 
gory VII. the temporal tyranny of Alexander VI. 
and the bloody ambition of Julius II. make too 
ftrong an imprelTion on the mind to be foon ef¬ 
faced. After that enormous privilege which the 
roman pontilfs alfumed of difpofmg of crowns, 
and of ri leafing nations from their oaths of alle- 
^ance, the moft perniciotis to fociety was that of 
abfolving individuals from the ties of moral 
duty. This dangerous power the pope claimed 
as the fucceflbr of St. Peter. Ke aflumed and 
exercifed the rig’it of pardoning fins ; which was 
in other words granting permilfion to commit 
them; for it is known at what price any crime 
may be bought off, the encouragement to vice is 
the fame as if a difpenfation had been granted 
beforehand, and even that was frecjuently pract 
tifed, 

Leo X. who was engaged in building that fu- 
perb temple the church of St, Peter, publilhed a 
general fale of indulgences, to fupport the great 
cxpence of fuch an undertaking. The abufc of 
the fale of thefe indulgences in Germany, where 
they were publicly retailed in ale houfes, awaked 
the indignation of Martin Luther, an auguftan 
friar, and profeApr of theology in the univerfity 

of 
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of Witteaiberg. Luther was alfo incenfed, it is 
raid, that the privilege of vending this fpirkual > ^ i ' 
merchandize had been taken from his order, and 
gben to the dominicans. But be that as it may, 
he vrote and preached againft indulgences. From 
abufes he proceeded to ufurpations, and from u- 
furpations to errors; and from one error to an¬ 
other, till the whole fabric of the romifh church 
began to totter. 

Luther, who was protefted by Frederick, eleftor 
of Saxony, repaired to Augfburg without hefita- 
tion. Cardinal Cajetan, the pope’s legate, inlifted 
that Luther fliould retraft his errors, and abftain 
for the future from the publication of new and 
dangerous opinions. Martin boldly replied, that 
he could not with a fafe confcience, renounce opi¬ 
nions which he believed to be true j but offered 
to fubmit the whole controvcrfy to the judgment 
of the learned, naming certain univerfities. This 
offer was rcjedlcd by Cajetan, who Hill infifted on 
a Ample recantation ; and Luther, by the advice a. D. 
of his friends, fecretly withdrew from Augfburg, *S‘ 9 * 
and returned to his own country. 

The diet of Augfburg was foon followed by 
the death of the emperor Maximilian; an event 
which left vacant the firft ftation among chriftian 
princes, and gave rife to a competition between 
two great monarchs, which threw all Europe in¬ 
to agitation. But before we eater on that inte- 

rcfling 
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. / great naval difcoveries, which produced fo in> 
portant a revolution in the commercial world, aid 
gave to Europe a new continent, while religion 
and ambition were depopulating the old. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 

I’he Di/coveries of the Portn^uefe and the Spaniards 
in the Eajl and H^ejl Indies. 

TTHE kings of Pomigal, like thofe of Spain, CHAP, 
long fpent their force in combating with the ^ ^ 

moors, and had no connexion with the reft of 
Europe. A detail of thofe barbarous wars would 
be equally void of inftrudtion and amufement; 
fuffice it to fay, that prince Henry of Portugal, 
fon to king John I. began thofe naval difcoverics, 
which afterwards tended to the aggrandizement of 
his country. He found fomc pilots bold enough 
to double cape Nore, hitherto fuppofed. an in- 
furmountable barrier, and advanced as far as 
cape Bajadore, and in their return difeovered H* 9 * 
the iflands of Madeira. Other pilots, yet more 
bold, were fent out, who doubled cape Ba¬ 
jadore, cape Blanco, cape Verd, and, at laft, cape 
Sierra Lienna, within eight degrees of the line, 
before the death of prince Henry. 

Under the reign of John II. the portuguefc A D. 
profecuted their difcoverics with e(|ual aroour 
and fuccefs; and at length, in i486, doubled 
the extreme point of Africa, which they lliled 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Emanuel I. purfued the great projeds of his 
predeceflbrs. He fent out a fleet of four Ihips, 

under 
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CHAP, under the command of Vafeo de Gama, a noble 
. * . portuguefe, in order to complete the paffage to 

India by fea. This admiral, who polTelfed all the 
knowledge neceflary for fuch an expedition, 
after being affailed by tempefts, and ranging 
through unknown feas, happily arrived at the 
A. D. city of Calicut, on th,e coaft of Malabar. 

*498* Nothing can exprefs the joy of the portu- 
guefe on the return of Gama to Lifbon. They 
faw thcmfelves in poffeffion of the richeft com¬ 
merce in the world; they alfo flattered them- 
fclvcs with the profpedt of extending their reli¬ 
gion along with their dominions. 

The pope further encouraged this hope, and 
granted the portuguefe all the countries which 
they fliould difeover in the caft, on condition 
that they Ihould there plant the catholic faith. 

While the portuguefe were thus employed in 
making acquifitions in the eaft, the Spaniards 
had difeovered a new continent towards the 
weft. They had called into exiftcnce, as it 
were, another world, opened new fources of 
trade, expanded new theatres of dominion, and 
difplayed new feenes of ambition, of avarice, 
and of blood. 

Chriftopher Columbus, a genoefe navigator, 
who fefided at Lifbon, firft conceived the idea 
of this new continent. The genoefe, his coun¬ 
trymen, whom he propofed to put in pofleffion 
of another hemifphere, treated him as a vilionary. 

He 
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He unfolded hts projeft, the grandeft that hu- CHAP, 
man genius ever formed, to the courts of Eng- . *. 

land and Portugal, without fuccefs. At laft he 
laid it before the court of Spain ; where he long 
fuffered all that negled and contempt which un- 
fupported merit fo often meets from men in 
office, who are too apt to defpife what they do 
not underftand. 

At length Ifabclla feemed to fympathize with 
the bold fpirit of Columbus. Three fmall vef- 
fels were fitted out by her orders ; and Colum¬ 
bus fet out on the 3d of Auguft 1492, in queft 
of the weftern world. 

The portuguefe navigators, in their firft dif- 
coveries, had always fome reference to the coaft. 
cape had pointed to them cape; but Columbus, 
with no land mark but the heavens, nor any guide 
but the compafs, boldly launched into the ocean, 
without knowing what fhore Ihould receive him, 
or where he could find reft for the foie of his 
foot. His crew murmured, they mutined : they 
propofed to commit him to thofe waves with 
W'hich he fo wantonly fported, and return to 
Spain. At laft, to the inexpreffible joy of Co¬ 
lumbus, he got fight of the Lucayo iflands, 
which he took polleffion of in the name of their 
catholic majefties, and proceeded on his courfe. 

He next ftecred to the iftand of Cuba, and Hif- 
paniola ; on this latter he built a fort and planted 
a little colony; after which he returned to Spain, 

where 
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CHAP, where he was received with univerfal acclaraa- 
tions of joy. 

^ P Columbus foon fet fail again, with a fleet of 
J493. feventeen Ihips. He now made the difeovery of 
the continent of America, near the mouth of the 
river Oroonoko ; but he was unjuftly deprived 
cf the honour of this difeovery. The merchants 
of Seville, having obtained permifiion to attempt 
difeoveries, fent four fliips under the command 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, aflifted by Americus Vef- 
pucius, a florentine navigator. This fleet touch¬ 
ed on that continent already difeovered by Colum¬ 
bus ; and Americus who was a man of much ad- 
drefs, by publifhing the firft voyages on the fub- 
je< 3 :, and other artful means, gave his name to 
the new world, in preference to the illuftrious 
genoefe. 

This, however, was but a fmall misfortune in 
^omparifon of what Columbus was doomed to 
fufFer. His enemies having prevailed at court, 
a new governor was fent to Hifpaniola. He w'as 
put in irons and fent home in that condition. 

A. D. The fpaniflr miniftry were afliamed of the fe- 

*50^’ verity of their creature; Columbus was fet at 
liberty, and a fourth command granted him for 
the profecution of new difeoveries. He touched 
at feveral partes of the American continent, and 
at length returned home, where he w'as received 
coldly, ^fc retired to Valadolid, where he was 

fulFered 
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fufFercd to fall a martyr to the ingratitude of that CHAP, 
monarch, to whom he had given the Weft. In- , ^ 

dies, and for whom he had opened a paflage 
into a richer and more extenfive empire than 
was ever fubdued by the roman arms. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

jt general view of the Affairs of Europe, from the 

EleSlioti of Charles V. to the Peace of Cambray. 

CHAP. Though Maximilian could not prevail up- 
on the German eic&ors to chufc his grandfon of 
Spain king of the romans, he had difpofed their 
minds in favour of that prince ; and other cir- 
cumftances, on the death of the emperor, con- 
fpired to the exaltation of Charles. The impe¬ 
rial crown had fo long continued in the auftrian 
line, that it began to be coniidcred as heredi¬ 
tary in that family ; and Germany, torn by re¬ 
ligious difputcs, flood in need of a powerful em¬ 
peror, not only to preferve its own internal tran¬ 
quility, but alfo to protefl it againft the vido- 
rious arms of the turks, who, under Selim I. 
threatened the liberties of Europe. 

Francis I. however, no fooner received intel¬ 
ligence of the death of Maximilian, than he 
declared himfelf a candidate for the empire; 
and with no lefs confidence than Charles. He 
trufted to his fuperior years and experience; 
his great reputation in arms, acquired by the 
viiflory at Marignan, and the conqueft of 
Milan. 


Charles . 
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Charles at length, was elefted to the empire; CHAP, 
which circiimftance gave rife to a jealoufy and . ^ 
emulation between thofe two great monarchs, in- 
volvcd them in almoft perpetual hoftilities, and 15*®* 
kept their whole age in movement. 

Henry VIII. of England, was the third prince 
of the age in power and dignity ; his friendfhip 
was therefore eagerly courted by each of the 
rivals. This i)rince was at that time governed 
by cardinal Wolfey, his prime minifter, a man, 
who, by his talents and accompliftiments, had 
rifen from one of the loweft conditions in life, to 
the higheft employments both in church and 
Rate. 

Francis folicited ati interview with the king of 
England near Calais, in hopes of being able to 
attach him and his minifter to his friendfliip 
and intereft. 

Charles, dreading the elFefts of this meeting, 
refolved, if poffible to defeate its purpofe. He 
therefore landed at Dover, in his way from Spain 
to the Low Countries. The king of England, 
charmed with fuch an inftance of confidence, 
ha^ened to receive his royal gueft; and Charles, 
during his fhort ftay, had the addrefs, not only 
to give Henry favourable impreffions of his cha- 
radler and intentions, but to detach Wolfey en¬ 
tirely from the intereft of Francis. The tiara 
had attra<fted the eye of that ambitious prelate, 

R. and 
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CHAP, and the emperor had made him an offer of his 
intereft on the firft vacancy. 

The day of Charles’s departure, Henry went 
over to Calais with his whole court, in order to 
meet P'rancis. Their interview was in an open 
plain, between Guifnes and Ardres; where the 
two kings and their attendants difplayed their 
magniScence with fuch emulation and profufe 
expence, as procured it the name of the field of 
the cloth of gold. 

Charles having fecured the friendfhip of the 
king of England and his minifter, repaired to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was folemnly invefted 
with the crown and freptre of Charlemagne. 
About the fame time, Sol\ man the Magnificent, 
one of the moft accomplifhed, enterprifing, and 
vidorious of the turkifli princes, and a conftant 
and formidable rival to the emperor, afeended 
the ottoman throne. 

Francis at length began this never ending 
quarrel, by feizing upon Navarre; his troops 
were hardly in pofleffiion of it, when they were 
expelled by the fpaniards. Hoftilities thus com¬ 
menced in one quarter between the rival mo- 
narchs, foon fpread to another. Charles en¬ 
tered France; but was repelled by the famous 
chevalier Bayard. Francis broke into the Low 
Countries, where he loft an opportunity of cut¬ 
ting off the whole imperial army. 

During 
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During thefe operations of the field, a league CHAP, 
was concluded by the intrigues of Wolfcy, be- ^ 
tween the pope, Henry, and Charles, againfl 
France. The papal army, commanded by Co- 
lonna, drove the french entirely out of Italy. 

Leo X. received the account of this rapid fuccefs a. D. 
with fuch tranfportsof joy, as, are faid, to have * 5 *** 
brought on a fever, which occafioned his death. ■ 

Cardinal Adrian, Charles’s preceptor, was 
imanimoufly raifed to the papacy; and Wolfey’s 
name, notwithftanding the emperor’s promife, was 
fearcely mentioned in the conclave. 

While the chriftian princes were waRing each 
other’s ftrength, Solyman the Magnificent, en¬ 
tered Hungary, and made himfelf mafter of Bel¬ 
grade. F.ncouraged by this fuccefs, he turned 
his viclories againil the ifland of Rhodes, at that 
time the feat cf the knights of St. John, of Je- 
rufalem. Lifie Adam, the grand mafter, made 
a gallant defence; but after incredible cfForcs of 
courage, patience, and military conduct, during 
a fiegc of fix months, he w'as obliged to furren, 
dcr the place, having obtained an lionourablc ca¬ 
pitulation from the Itiltan, who admired and re- 
fpedfed his heroic qualities. Charles granted the 
fmall ifland of Malta to the knights, where they 
fixed their refidence, and continued long to retain 
their ancient fpivit. 

Meanwhile, the confederacy againft France 
became more formidable than ever. The vene- 

R a tians, 
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CHAP, tians, formed engagements with the emperor for 
^ . fecuring Francis Sforza in the polieffion of the 

duchy of Milan; the pope, the florentines, and 
all the Italian powers acceded to the fame al¬ 
liance. Francis was left without a Angle ally, to 
refift the efforts of a multitude of enemies, whofe 
armies every way threatened him. The emperor, 
in perfon, menaced France with an invafion on 
the fide of Guienne. The forces of England, 
and the Netherlands, hovered over Picardy, and 
a numerous body of germans was preparing to ra¬ 
vage Burgundy. 

Francis, no way intimidated by fo many pow¬ 
erful adverfarics, alil-mbled a great army, with 
which he hoped to difconcert all the emperor’s 
fehemes, by marching it in perfon into Italy. 
But the difeovery of a domeftic confpiracy, 
which threatened the deftrudion of his king¬ 
dom, obliged him to fufpend his expedition. 

Charles, duke of Bourbon, lord high confta- 
ble of France, was a prince of the moft Ihining 
merit. His great talents equally fitted him for 
the council or the field; while his eminent fer- 
vices to the crown entitled him to its firfl favour. 
Unhappily, thefc fuperior qualifications created a 
jcaloufy at court, where the conflable received 
repeated affronts. Bourbon, about this time 
became a widower; and Louifa, duchefs of An- 
gouleme, the king’s mother, formed the fcheme 
of marrying him. Her propoial was rtjeded; 

and 
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and Louifa, filled with all the rage of a difap- CHAP, 
pointed woman, refolved to ruin the man flte , 
could not marry. For this purpofe flie com¬ 
menced an iniquitous fuit againft him; and by 
the chicanery of chancellor Du Prat, the confta- 
blc was ftript of his whole family eftate. Driven 
to defpair by fo many injuries, he entered into a 
fecret correfpondence with the emperor and the 
king of England; and he propofcd, as foon as 
Francis had crolfcd the Alps, to raife an infur- 
redtion among his vaffals, and introduce foreign 
enemies into France. 

Happily, Francis got information of this con- 
fpiracy before he left the kingdom. Bourbon 
entered into the emperor’s fervicc, and employed 
all the force of his entcrprifmg genius, to the 
prejudice of his prince and his native country. 

In confcqucnce of the difeovery of this p!or, 

Francis relinqwilhed his intention of leading his 
army in perfon into Italy. He gave the com¬ 
mand of it to admiral Bonnivet, a man dellitute 
of the talents, which could render him a match 
for the imperial generals. Bourbon and Pefcara; 
he was therefore quickly compelled to fly, and 
was defeated in his retreat, at Biagraffa. The A. D, 
famous chevalier Bayard, who, though he never 
commanded in chief, yet was truly deferving the 
furname of “ the Knight without fear or re- 
“ proach,” was mortally woundtd in this engage¬ 
ment. Charles, of Bourbon, feeing him in this 

R 3 Qondi- 
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CHAP, condition, exprefled much fonow for his fate. 

^ “ Pity not me,” cried the high minded cheva¬ 

lier ; “ but pity thofe, who fight againft their 
king, their country, and their oath.” 

The emperor and his allies were lels fuccefsful 
in their attempts upon France; they were balBcd 
in every quarter; and Francis, though flript of 
his italian dominions, might Bill have enjoyed 
in fafety, the glory of having defended his na¬ 
tive kingdom againft one half of Europe, and 
bid defiance to all his enemies : but his ancient 
ardour feized him, for the comjueft of Milan, 
and he determined to march into Italy. 

A. D. The unfortunate battle of Pavia, in which the 
king, after performing many ads of valour, was 
made prifoner, fetmed to forctcl his inevitable 
ruin. He wrote to his mother, Louifa, whom 
he had left regent of the kingdom, the following 
fhort, but expreflive letter. “ All, madam, is 
“ loft, our honour excepted.” Louifa, inftead 
of giving herfclf up to fuch lamentations as were 
natural to woman, took every poffiblc mcafure 
for putting the kingdom in a pofturc of defence; 
fhe employed all her addrefs to gain the friend- 
Ihip of the king of England, and a ray of com¬ 
fort from that quarter foon broke in upon the 
french affairs. 

Henry VIII. inftead of joining with Charles 
to difmember France, became jealous of his rifir.g 
greatnefs, and entered into a treaty with the queen 

regent 
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regent. In a word, the captivity of Francis I. CHAP, 
which to all appearance fliould have occafioned ^ ^ 

fuch great revolutions, produced only a ranfom, 
mutual reproach, aic lie given, and idle chal¬ 
lenges, which threw a kind of ridicule on thefe 
terrible events, and feemed to degrade the two 
chief perfonages in chriftendom. 

The principal article, in the treaty of Madrid, 
by which Francis obtained his liberty, was, that 
Burgundy fhould be reftored to Charles, as the 
rightful inheritance of his anceftors, and that 
Francis’s two eldefl fons fhould be delivered up 
as hoftages, for the performance of the condi¬ 
tions ftipulatcd. 

Mean while the duke of Bourbon, who com¬ 
manded the inipcrialifts, had made himfelf inaf- 
tcr of the milanefe, of which the emperor had 
promifed him the invefliturc; and his noops be¬ 
ginning to mutiny, for want of pay, lie led them 
to Rome, and promifed to enrich them with the 
fpoils of that city. He was as good as his word; i>, 
for though he himfelf was flain in planting a *S*7* 
fcaling ladder againft the wall, his foldicrs, ra¬ 
ther enraged, than difeouraged by his death, 
mounted to the aflault with the utmoft ardor, 
animated by the greatnefs of the prize; and en¬ 
tering the city, fword in hand, plundered it for 
fcveral days. Clement VII. who had fucceeded 
Adrian, neglefting to make his efcape, was takers 
prifoner, and found that the facrednefs of his 

R 4 cha- 
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CHAP, charadter could not procure him liberty or rc- 
^ fpedl. 

Henry and Francis, alarmed at the progrefs of 
the imperialifts, entered into a clofer alliance, 
and agreed to invade Italy with a powerful army, 
and 10 take the moft vigorous mcafures for re- 
A. D. ftori g the pope to h^is liberty. Clement obtained 
*5*9- liis freedom ; and the treaty of Cambray, which 
was brought about foon after feemed to rcftorc tran¬ 
quility to Europe. By this treaty Francis agreed 
to pay two millions of crowns, as the ranfom of 
his two fons, to relign the fovereigniy of Flan¬ 
ders and Artois, and forego all his kalian claims; 
and Charles ceafed to demand the reftitution of 
Burgundy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

A general view of Europe, continued to the Fence 
of Crefpy. 

Charles, fenfible that the religious divi- cHAP. 
fions in Germany would in the end prove hurt- XLII. 
ful to the imperial authority, appointed a diet 
of the empire to be held at Spires, in order to 
take into cbnfideration the ilate of religion. The 
diet, after much difpute, ifl'ued a decree, prohi¬ 
biting any further innovations in religion, before 
the meeting of a general council. Againft this 
decree, the eleftor of Saxony, the landgrave of 
HelTe, the duke of Lunenburg, the prince of 
Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen 
imperial cities, entered into a foleran proteft. 

On that account they were called proteftants; 
an appellation which has fmee become common 
to all the fefts, of whatever denomination, that 
have revolted from the roman fee. 

In confequence of this decree, which was con- 
fidered as a prelude to the mofl violent perfecu- 
tion, the proteftant princes affembled at Smalk- 
jilde, and concluded a league of mutual dc- A. D. 
fence. However, Charles did not think this a ‘53** 
proper feafon to attempt any thing againft them. 
Solyman threatened Hungary with the whole 

force 
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CHAP, force of the turkifh empire. Charles felt the ne- 
XiXll • ^ 

ceffity of union ; he therefore granted the pro- 

teftants liberty of eonfeienee, until the meeting 

of a general council; and they agreed on their 

part, to aifift him powerfully againft the turks. 

This treaty was no fooner concluded, than 
Charles, at the head of an hunilred thoufand 
men, marched againft Solyman, who retired be¬ 
fore him. This was the beginning of his active 
life, and perfonal glory. We now find him at 
once fighting againft the turks, preventing the 
french from paffing the Alps, appointing a coun¬ 
cil, and returning into Spain, in order to carry 
the war into Africa, landing before Tunis, gain¬ 
ing a vidtory over the ufurper of that kingdom, 
appointing a king of Tunis, tributary to Spain, 
and delivering eighteen thoufand chriftians from 
captivity, whom he brings home in triumph to 
Europe, and who, fuccoured by his bounty, re¬ 
turn each to his native country, and exalt the 
name of Charles V. to the fkies. All the princes 
of chriftendom now feemed little in comparifon 
with him, and all other glory feemed loft in the 
fuperior luftre of his fame. 

Francis I. on feeing his rival thus difpofing of 
kingdoms, endeavoured once more to get polTef- 
feffion of Milan ; and for this pur})ore, called in 
the aftiftance of Solyman and his turks, whom 
Charles had driven out of chriftendom. This 
condudt might be agreeable to good politics; 

but 
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but it flood in need of great fuccefs to render it CHAP 
glorious. 

In the f:ital expedition of Milan, it was necef- 
faiy ro pal's throiigli Piedmont; but the duke of 
Savoy, who was in the emperor’s inrereft, refufed 
Francis a pall't|;e ; upon which he ravaged that 
prince’s terrli\).ies; and the genevefe faking ad¬ 
vantage of lli'.i io.alion, threw off the yoke, and 
have ever lince r. m.iiried cnnrcly fice. 

Charle' 5 , at the head of tii'ty ihoufand men, 
marches from Rome, and obliges the french ti 
repafs the Alps ; he then enters Provence, and 
lays liege to Marl'eilles. The french monarch 
fixed on the moft effectual plan for defeating this 
invafion. He determined to remain entirely up¬ 
on the defenfive, and to deprive the enemy of fub- 
fiftence, by laying waffe the country about them. 

The execution of this plan was committed to the • 53 ''* 
marcchal Montmorenci, its author, a man hap¬ 
pily fitted for fuch a truft, by the inflexible fc- 
verity of his difpofition. After unruccefsfully in- 
veiling Marfeilles and Arles, after attempting, in 
vain, to draw Montmorenci from his camp, and 
not daring to attack it, Charles, having loft one 
half of his troops, by difeafe or by famine, was 
under the necefllty of conduding the remains of 
his army back into Italy. 

A truce between thefe rival princes was at 
length happily concluded, at the interceflion of 

pope 
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CHAP, pope Paul III. and at an interview, which took 
place a few days after, thefc two hoftile mo- 
narchs and vindictive enemies, who had accufed 
each other of every kind of bafenefs, converfed 
together with all the cordiality of brothers, and 
feemed to vie with each other in expreflions of re- 
fpcct and fiiendlhip. vThis was the confcqueiice 
of the fpirit of the times. 

The emperor, on his return to Spain, heard 
that the city of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. 
Charles, impatient to reduce and punilli the re¬ 
bellious city, demanded of Francis a paflage 
through his dominions; who font the dauphin 
and the duke of Orleans to conduCt him as far as 
Bayonne, and went in perfon to meet him as far as 
Chattelleraut. 

The defign of Francis, in receiving him in his 
dominions with fo much parade and civility, was to 
obtain from him a promife of the inveftiture of 
the dutchy of Milan ; and it was in this idle view 
that he refufed the homage offered him by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, but he neither got Ghent 
nor Milan. 

The citizens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach 
of the emperor, fent ambaffadors to implore his 
mercy. Charles only condcfcendcd to reply, that 
he would appear before them as a fovereign, 

and a juilge.” He accordingly entered the 
place of his nativity ; and inftcad of that lenity 

which 
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which might have been expefted, exhibited an CHAP. 

” • • VT IT 

awful example of his feverity. Twenty-fix of the , \ 

principal citizens were put to death: a greater 
number banilhed; and the city was declared to >54o* 
have forfeited all its privileges. 

Having thus re-eftablifhed his authority in the 
low countries, Charles began gradually to throw 
afide the veil under which he had concealed his 
intentions with refpeft to the milanefe; and at 
laft peremptorily refufed to give up a territory of 
fuch value. Francis difeovered fuch refentment 
at this deception, as made it obvious that he would 
feize on the firft opportuhity of revenge, and that 
a new war w'ould foon defolate the European con¬ 
tinent. 

Charles now, to put the finifliing hand to his 
glory, refolved to conquer the kingdom of Al¬ 
giers, as he had done Tunis; but this expedi¬ 
tion proved unfortunate. No fooner had the em¬ 
peror landed in Barbary, than a frightful hurri¬ 
cane arofe, fcattered his fleet, and dallied great 
part of it to pieces; while he and his land forces 
were expofed to all the fury of the elements, and 
the attacks of the enemy. At lafl Andrew Doria, 
the famous genoefe admiral, happily being able 
to alfcmble the remains of the fleet, Charles was 
glad to reimbark, after having loft the beft part 
of his army. 


The 
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CHAP. The lofs which rhe emperor fuftained in this 
, . calamitous expedition, encouraged the king ot 

France to begin hoftilities. He renewed more 
flridrly his alliance with Solyman, and fent two 
minifters privately to the pope through Venice. 
Thcfe minifters were aflalTinated in their way, by 
order of the marquis <Jel Vafto, governor of Mi¬ 
lan, under pretence that they were the emperor’s 
fubjefts. The war was now renewed with more 
animofity than ever, but without being diftin- 
guilhed by any remarkable event, except the 
battle of Cerifoiles, in which ten thoufand of the 
emperor’s beft troops fell. Ic will be fufficient for 
us to know, that after France, Spain, Piedmont, 
and the low countries, had been alternately, or at 
once the feene of war ; after the turkifh fleet un¬ 
der Barbarofla had ravaged the coafts of Italy, and 
D. the lilies of France, and the crcifcnt of Mahomet 
had appeared in coniundion before Nice; Francis 
and Charles, mutually tired of harrafling each 
other, concluded a treaty of peace at Crefpy. 
By this treaty, Charles promifed the duchy of Mi¬ 
lan to the duke of Orleans, the king’s fon, w'ho 
was to be bis fon-in-law , but the death of this 
prince fared the emperor the confufion of once 
more breaking his word. 

The emperor wrs chiefly induced to this peace 
wi’'ii France, by a determination of humbling the 
p. v.':cfl.int princes of (Jermany, whom he forefaw 

would 
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would endeavovxr to throw off the imperial autho- CHAP, 
rity. But before we take a view of the wars, in 
which that refolution involved him, it will bene- 
celTary to take a glance at the domeftic hiftory of 
England; the knowledge of which will throw 
light on many foreign tranfadions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

Ithe domejlic Hiftoty of England, during the Reign of 
Henry Fill, with fame Account of the Affairs of 
Scotland, 

V 

CHAP. T HE moft memorable event in the domeftic 
hiftory of Henry’s reign is the divorce of queen 
Catharine. The king’s fcruples in regard to the 
lawfulnefs of his marriage with his brother’s wi¬ 
dow, increafed with the decay of the queen’s 
beauty. Cardinal Wolfey fortified his mafter’s 
fcruples ; and the bright eyes of Anna Boleyn, 
maid of honour to the queen, carried home every 
argument to the heart of Henry ; violently ftruck 
him with the horror of inceft, and at once deter¬ 
mined him to break oft’ all conjugal commerce 
with Catharine. He therefore applied to Clement 
VII. to annul his marriage with Catharine of 
Spain, contrary to all laws divine and human. 

Clement, who had lately feen the city of Rome 
facked by the army of Charles V. and having 
but lately made peace with this prince, was ftill 
apprchenfive of his refentment. He therefore 
could by no means think of declaring his aunt a 
concubine, and her children baftards; who had fi> 
long been acknowledged legitimate. 

Francis I. ftrongly fupported Henry’s caufe at 
Rome, as the enemy of Charles V. whofe power 

was 
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Was grown formidable. The pope thus prefled CHAP, 
between the emperor and the two kings, and be- > ^ i 
ing, as he exprefled himfclf in one of his letters, 

“ between the hammer and the anvil,” had re- 
courfe to negociations, delays, and promifes, in 
hopes that Henry’s paflion could not laft fo long 
as an kalian negociation; but here he was de¬ 
ceived, the king’s paflion grew more violent from 
oppofition. And Henry, inftead of making any 
more applications to the court of Rome, appealed 
to the univerfities of Europe, with regard to that 
controverted point. 

At length the univerfities of France, and parti¬ 
cularly the Sorbonne, came to a refolution that the 
marriage of Henry VlII. with Catharine of Spain, 
was unlawful, and Ihould be annulled. Accord¬ 
ingly Cranmer archbiftiop of Canterbury, an¬ 
nulled Henry’s maraage with Catharine; and 
Anna Boleyn, whom the king had privately 
efpoufed, was publicly crowned queen, with all 
:he pomp and dignity fuited to that ceremony; 
and to complete Henry’s fatisfadtion on the con- 
clufion of this troublefome bufinefs, the queen 
was fafely delivered of a daughter, who received 
:he name of Elizabeth, and whom we Chall after¬ 
wards fee fwaying the englilh feeptre with equal 
jlory to herfelf, and happinefs to her people. 

Pope Clement VII. could not now avoid re¬ 
venging the affront offered to Charles V. and the 
irerogatives of the Holy See ; and accordingly 

S iffued 
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CHAP, iflued a bxill againfl Henry VIIL This bull loft 
him the kingdom of England; for Henry got 
himfelf declared fupreme head of the church of 
England by his clergy, and the parliament after¬ 
wards confirmed his title, and abolifhed the 
pope’s authority throughout the kingdom. 

This very prince 'who had written fo warmly in 
defence of the pope’s authority againft Luther, 
for which he had received the title of defender of 
the faith, became now an irreconcileable enemy 
to the fee of Rome. But at the fame time, thofe 
who maintained the dodlrines of Luther, or de¬ 
nied the king’s fupremacy, were equally the ob- 
jefts of his vengeance. Among the latter were 
Fiflier, bifltop of Rochefter, and the famous lord 
chancellor More ; thefe refufed to acknowledge 
the king’s fupremacy, and died upon the fcaffold 
with heroic conftancy. 

Anna Boleyn now began to experience the de¬ 
cay of the king’s afFedlions, and the capricioufnefs 
of his temper. His love was transferred to a new 
miftrefs ; the charms of Jane Seymour, maid of 
honour to the queen, a young lady of exquifite 
beauty, had entirely captivated him. The queen’s 
enemies at court, immediately fenfible of the alie¬ 
nation of the king’s affeftions, accompliflied her 
ruin by flattering his new paffion. They indi- 
redlly accufed her of criminal correfpondence 
with feveral gentlemen of the bedchamber, and 
even with her own brother. Henry believed all, 

becaufe 
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becaufe he wUhed to be convinced. The queen CHAP, 
was committed to the tower ; brought to her . . L 

trial; condemned without evidence, and exe- ' 
cured without remorfe. Hiftory affords us no 
teafon to call her innocence in queftion ; and the 
king, by marrying her known rival the day afteC 
her execution, made the motives of his condudt 
fufficiently evident, and left the world in little 
doubt about the iniquity of her fentence. 

Henry now determined to fupprefs all the mo- 
nafteries in the kingdom, as fo many nurferies of 
tebellion, as well as idlcnefs, fuperftition and 
folly, and to put himfelf in poffeflion of their 
ample revenues. In order to effcftuate this rob¬ 
bery with fome colour of juftice, he appoint¬ 
ed commiffioners to vifit all religious houfes : 
and thefe men, acquainted with the king’s de- 
fign, brought reports, whether trUe or falfe, of 
fuch frightful diforders, lewdnefs, ignorance, 
prieftcraft, and unnatural lulls, as filled the 
nation with horror; againll inllitutions held 
facred by their ancellors, and lately objects of the 
moll profound veneration. There were to the 
number of three hundred and feventy-fix mona- 
fteries at once fuppreffed by parliament; and 
their revenues, goods, chattels, and plate, were 
granted to the king. 

The fuppreffion of thefe receptacles of idle- 
nefs, was followed by an event which completed 
Henry’s domeftic felicity ; the birth of a fon, 

S a who 
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CHAP, who was baptized under the name of Edward, 
but his happintfs was not without allay ; the 
queen died two days after. A fon, however, had 
been fo long, and fo ardently defired by Henry, 
and was now become fo ncceflary, in order to 
prevent difputes with regard to the fucceflion, 
the two princefles being declared illigitimate, 
that the king’s affliction was drowned in his 

joy. 

Henry, however, foon contracted a new mar¬ 
riage with Anne of Cleves, of whom he became 
enamoured by a flattering picture, which the fa¬ 
mous Hans Holbein had drawn of her. But 
when he faw her in perfon, he found her fo dif¬ 
ferent from her picture, that in fix months after 
he rcfolved upon a third divorce. The bounds 
of juftice and lhame had long been broken 
through, and the clergy and parliament made no 
fcruple of granting a fcntence of divorce. After 
which, he married his fifth wife, Catharine 
Howard, who was one of his own fubjeCts. Any 
perfon but Henry would have been wary of con* 
tinually expofing the real or pretended infamy 
of his family ; but he, on the contrary, being in¬ 
formed that the queen, before her marriage, had 
had feveral gallants, ordered her to be beheaded 
for paft faults, which ought not to have been 
remembered, and which, at the time of their 
A D. commilHon, did not merit fo fevere a punilh- 
*542. ifeent. 


After 
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After being thus ftained with the blood of CHAP, 
two wives, and branded with the infamy of three XLIII, 
divorcements, he caufed a law to be palTed 
equally fingular and ridiculous; which was, that 
any pcrfon being privy to the gallantry of the 
queen, and not making the fame known, Ihould 
incur the penalties of high treafon ; and that 
every woman about to be married to a king of 
England, not being a virgin, is bound to de¬ 
clare the fame under pain of like punifhment. 

It was faid, by way of jell, of this adt, that the 
king fliould marry a widow; which he accord¬ 
ingly did in the pcrfon of Catharine Parr, his 
fixth wife, who was very near experiencing the 
fate of Anna Boleyn, and Catharine Howard; 
not for any affair of gallantry, but for happening 
to differ fometimos from the king in matters of 
religion. 

James V. king of Scotland, dying about this 
time, in the flower of his age, left no iflue be¬ 
hind him but an infant daughter, the celebrated 
and unfortunate Mary Stuart. Henry VIII. was 
no fooner informed of the death of his nephew, 
than he projefted the fcheme of uniting Scot- ■ 
land to his own dominions, by marrying prince 
Edward, his only fon, to the heirefs of that king¬ 
dom. He accordingly entered into a treaty with 
the parliament of Scotland for that purpofe; but 
as it was never executed, a knowledge of the 
particulars of it is of little confequence. 

5 3 Henry’s 
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Henrj^’s health had long been declining, and 
his approaching diflblution was plainly forel'cen; 
but as it had been declared treafon fo foretell the 
king’s death, no one durft inform him of his 
condition, left in the tranfports of his fury, he 
Ihould order the author of fuch intelligence to 
immediate punilhmenr. At laft this awful truth 
was made known to him ; he lignified his refig- 
nation, and expired in the fifty-lixth year of his 
age, and thirty eighth of his reign. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

A general viezv of Europe^ continued to the Peace of 
Chateau Cambrefit, 

Jn confcquence of Charles’s refolution to hum- CHAP 
ble the proteftant princes of Germany, his chief 
motive, as has been obferved, for concluding a 
difadvantageous peace with Francis; he fent am- 
bafladors to Conftantinople, and concluded a dif- 
honourable truce with Solyman. Yet this em¬ 
peror, deemed fo powerful, was not able, even 
with the afliftance of his brother Ferdinand, king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, to raife fo large an 
army of germans as the confederates could bring 
into the field. Charles was therefore obliged, 
in order to raife an equal force, to borrow money 
and troops of pope Paul III. 

Nothing could be more complete than the vic¬ 
tory he obtained over the army of the confede¬ 
rates at Mulberg. The eleAor of Saxony, and 
the landgrave of Heffe, were among the num¬ 
ber of his prifoners. The proteftants were thrown 
into the greateft confternation; the conquered 
were loaded with taxes; and, in Ihort, altoge¬ 
ther feemed to render him defpotic in Germany. 

But the fame thing now happened to him, as 
after the taking of Francis I. he loft all the fruits 
S 4 of 
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CHAP, of his good fortune. Pope Paul, who had fo 
. much befriended him before his vid:ory, with¬ 

drew his troops, as foon as he faw him be¬ 
come too powerful. The new elector of Sax¬ 
ony, Maurice, on whom Charles had bellow¬ 
ed the duchy of the conquered eledlor, foon 
declared againll him, and even put himfclf at the 
head of the league. 

At length this emperor, who had been fo ter¬ 
rible to all Europe, is on the point of being 
made prifoncr, with his brother, by die confede¬ 
rates, and is obliged to fly with the utmoft pre-. 
cipitation and diforder to the denies of Infpruc. 
At the fame time, the french king, Henry II 
who had fucceeded his father, Francis I. feized 
upon Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which have ever 
fmcc remained In the houfe of France. 

And now the poirdTor of Mexico and Peru is 
obliged to borrow two hundicd dioufand gold 
crowns from Cofmo, of Florence, to endeavour 
to recover Metz; and having compromifed mat¬ 
ters with the proteftants, that he might be more 
at liberty to revenge himfelf on the french king, 
he laid ficge to that city, with an army of fifty 
thoufand men. This is one of the moll memo¬ 
rable fleges we meet with in hiftory; and has 
immortalized the reputation of the duke of Gulfc, 
who defended the town fixty-five days againll 
the emperor’s army, and at length obliged him 

to 
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to abandon his defign, after lofing one third of CHAP, 
his forces. XlIV, 

In order to counterbalance thefe and other 
Ioffes, the emperor concluded a marriage between 
his fon Philip and Mary of England, in hopes 
of adding that kingdom to his other dominions. 

He alfo employed his utmoft endeavours to per- 
fuadc his brother, Ferdinand, king of the ro¬ 
mans, to cede the empire to Philip ; but fo difa- 
greeablc a propofal only ferved to fet Ferdinand 
and Philip at variance for ever. 

At length wearied with fo many efforts, grown 
old before his time, and deceived in every thing, 
he refigned his crown to his fon Philip, and re¬ 
nounced the fociety of mankind at the age of 
fifty-four, at a time of life, in which the age and 
ambition of other men are in their full vigour, A. D. 
and when many inferior princes begin to appoint 
their minifters, and enter upon the career of their 
greatnefs. 

Charles retired to the monaftcry of St. Juftus, 
in Eftramadura, in Spain. He lived two years 
after his abdication. His adlions are his moft 
eloquent panegyric, and his hiftory his bed; cha- 
rafter. As no prince ever governed fo extenfivo 
an empire, including his amcrican conquefts, 
none feems ever to be endowed with more capa¬ 
city for dominion. 

Philip II. was mafter of Spain, of the dutchy 
of Milan, pf the two Sicilies-, and all the Ne¬ 
therlands, 
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CFIAP. therlands. His ports were filled with Ihips, and 

Yt TV • ^ * 

^ ^ * his father had left him the beft difciplined troops 
in Europe, all commanded by perfons who had 
been the companions of his vidlories. His wife, 
Mary queen of England, wholly governed by his 
infinuations, had dcclajcd war againft France, 
only upon a letter frpm him. He might there¬ 
fore reckon England as a kingdom, of which he 
was mafter. The ample harvefts of gold and 
filver which were fent him from the new world, 
made him a more powerful prince than his father, 
Charles V. who liad only enjoyed the firft fruits 
of them. 

Italy trembled for her liberty ; which deter¬ 
mined pope Paul IV. to fide with France. He 
was defirous, like all other popes who had gone 
before him, to fettle a balance, which their hands 
were too weak to hold ; and accordingly propo- 
fed to Henry II. to give Naples and Sicily to one 
of the children of France. 

It had long been the ambition of the french 
monarchs to fubdue the duchy of Milan and the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. The pope had 
thoughts of raifing an army, and defined Hen¬ 
ry II. to let him have the famous Francis, duke 
of Guife, to command it; but moft of the car¬ 
dinals were in Philip’s pay. Pope Paul was ill 
obeyed ; he had but few troops, which ferved 
only to expofe Rome, to be taken and facked by 
the duke of Alva, Philip’s general. The duko 

of 
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of Guife arrives in Italv, and draws near to CHAP. 

XLIV 

Rome, with a few troops ; but no fooner had he . 
reached that city, when he heard that the french 
had loft the fatal battle of St. Quintin, in Pi¬ 
cardy. 

Mary, of England, had furnilhed her hufband, 

Philip, with ten thoufand englifti forces againft 
the french. Philip came to London to fee thefe 
troops embark, but not to head them himfelf. 

This army, joined with the flower of the fpanifli 
troops, commanded by the duke of Savoy, Phi¬ 
libert, Emanuel, one of the greateft generals of 
his age, gained fo complete a vidlory over the 
french army at St, Quintin, that hardly any of 
their infantry was left, the whole being either 
killed or taken prifoners. 

All the fchemes of Henry II. upon Italy were 
now vanifhed. the duke of Guife was called 
home. In the mean time the vidlorious duke of 
Savoy took St. Quintin, and he might have 
marched to the gates of Paris ; but Philip con¬ 
tented himfelf with paying a vilit to his vi«fto- 
rious camp, apd proved that great events depend 
frequently upon the charafters of men. His cha- 
rader was to fet little account by courage, and 
give all to politics. He fuffered his enemy to re¬ 
cover breath, in hopes of gaining more advan¬ 
tage from a peace, the terms of which were in 
his power to diftate, than by thofe vidtories, in 
which be fould have 00 fhare himfelf. He aL 

lowed 
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CHAP, lowed the duke of Guife time to return home to 
XLIV. an aniiy, and put the kingdom in a pof- 

ture of defence. 

^ ^ The taking of Calais, in the depth of winter, 
J558. 2nd driving the englifli from the podbffion of that 
important fortrefs, which they had kept forabovo 
two hundred and thirteen years, was an action 
which aftoniflted all Europe, raifed the reputa¬ 
tion of the duke of Guife above that of all the 
generals of his time. This conqueft was more 
glorious and profitable than difficult. Queen 
Mary had left but a weak garrifon in Calais, and 
her fleet arrived only to fee the ftandards of France 
planted on the walls. This lofs, which was 
chiefly owing to her miniftry, completed the 
averfion wdiich the englifli had entertained to 
her. 

But while the duke of Guife thus revived the 
drooping fpirits of the french, by the taking of 
Calais, and afterwards of Thionville, Philip’s 
army obtained another confiderable viftory over 
marfiiai dc Fermes, near Gravelincs, under the 
command of count Egmont; that very count 
I'gmonf, whom Philip afterwards caufed to be 
beheaded, for defending the rights and liberties 
ot his country. 

At length both monarchs, grown tired of hof- 
tilibcs, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
ihcni at Chateau Cambrefis. I'his v/ar, like fo 
mat:;,- ctlicrs, ended at lafl in marriage. Philip 

cfpoufed 
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cfpoufed, for his third wife, the princefs Ifa- CHAP, 
bclla, daughter of Henry II. who had been pro- 
inifed to his fon, Don Carlos ; and this unhappy 
match, is faid to have occafioned the untimely 
fate of don Carlos and the princefs. 

The particulars of this treaty do not come 
within our limits to relate; fuffice it to fay, that 
all the caufes of difeord, which had fo long em¬ 
broiled the powerful monarchs of France and 
Spain, feemed to be wholly removed, or finally 
terminated by this famous treaty, tvhich re-efla- 
blifhed peace in Europe ; almoft every prince and 
Hate in chriftendom being comprehended as allies 
either of Henry or Philip. 

Among thefe contrafting powers wexe included 
the kings of Denmark, Sweden, r.nd Poland. 

This circumftance naturally lc;r.ds us to call: an 
eye on thofc countries, which we have not had 
an opportunity of noticing, as they had no con¬ 
nexion with the general arta’rs of the continent. 
Meantime, it will be neceflary to ohferve, for the 
fake of perfpicuity, that Henry II. being killed 
in a tournament, his fon, Francis II. a wxak 
prince, and under age, already married to the 
queen of fcots, fucceededto the crown of France. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, from the Union of 
thefe Kingdoms under Margaret IValdemar, fur- 
named the Semiramis^of the North, to the Death 
of Gujiavus Fafa. 

CHAP. JVIaRG ARET, queen of Denmark, furnamed 
. Semiramis of the north, had united the three 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
under one head; but this union, feemingly fo 
well calculated for the tranquility of the north, 
proved the fource of much difcontent and many 
barbarous wars. The national antipathy be* 
tween the fwedes and danes, and the evident par¬ 
tiality Ihewn by Margaret and her fucceflbrs to 
the natives of the latter kingdom, roufed the re- 
fentment of the fwedes, who were continually 
revolting; till at length they were finally fub- 
dued by Chriftian II. king of Denmark, who re¬ 
duced them to the condition of a conquered 
people. This cruel tyrant, furnamed the Nero 
of the north, and Troll, archbifhop of Upfali, 
his miniflcr and accomplice, formed the fcheme 
of murdering the principal fwedifh nobility; and 
to affeduate this purpofe, the king, after fwear- 
ing upon the gofpel, to forget what was paft, 
gave an entertainment in his palace to all the 

members 
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members of the fenate. The tables were all co- CHAP, 
vered ; and they were in the midft of their fef- 
tivity, when Chriftian and the archbiihop arofe 
from the table and left the room, but prefently 
returned again, followed by a body of armed 
men and executioners, and ninety-four perfons 
of diftindiion were publicly executed for defend¬ 
ing the liberties of their country. The tyrants 
concluded their bloody feaft, by the maflacre of 
all the common people, without diftinftion of 
age or fex. 

But Sweden afterwards found a deliverer and 
avenger, in Guftavus Vafa, a prince defeended 
from the ancient kings of that country. He 
efcaped from Denmark, where he had been im- 
prifoned, and concealed himfclf in the habit of 
a peafant, among the mountains of Delicarlia. 

There, deferred by his companions and gviide, 
who carried off his little treafure, he was obliged 
to work under ground among the minors, to fup- 
ply the neceflitics of nature. At length, after 
furmounting a thoufand difficulties, he engaged 
the favage, but warlike inhabitants of Delicarlia 
to undertake his caufe, to oppofc, and to con¬ 
quer his tyrannical oppreffor. Every thing 
yielded to his valor and good fortune. His po¬ 
pularity every day increafed. He was firft chofen 
regent, and afterwards king of Sweden. 

Guftavius died in 1650, leaving behind him ^ ^ 
the glorious charadter of a patriot and a king. 

Mean- 
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CHAP. Meanwhile Chriflian, become obnoxious by 
his tyrannies, even to his danilh fubjefts, was de¬ 
graded from the throne, and his uncle Frederick, 
duke of Holttein, was ele&cd king of Denmark 
and Norway. 

A. D. Frederick was fuccecdcd in the danilh throne 
* 533 ’ by his fon, Chriftan III. one of the moft prudent 
and p;or])erous princes of his age. He efta- 
blilhed the proteftant religion at the fame time 
in Denmark and Norway, in imitation of the 
examples of Guftavu?, who had already intro¬ 
duced it into Sweden. 

While Denmark and Sweden were riling to 
diftinOiion, Ruffia remained buried in that bar- 
barifm and obfcurlty, from which it was called 
about the beginning of the \jrcfent century, by 
the creative genius of Peter the Great, who 
• made bis country known and formidable to the 
reft of Europe. 

Poland began to be of fome conlideration in 
the north, after the race of Jagellons came to the 
throne, and Lithuania w’as united to that king¬ 
dom. 

Pruffia, which has lately made fo great a fi¬ 
gure in the affairs of Europe, was only erefted 
into a kingdom in 1700. It was originally con¬ 
quered from the pagans of the north, by the 
teutontic knights, who held it upwards of three 
hundred years. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

£n^land, from the Death of Henry Fill, till the Ac-* 
cejfion of Elizabetby together with fame Account 
of the Affairs of Scotland. 

Henry VIII. by his wil!, left the crown firft CHAP, 
to prince Edward, his fon, by Jane Seymour, 
then to lady Mary, his daughter, by Catharine 
of Spain; and next to lady Elizabeth, his 
daughter, by Anna Boleyn; though both prin- 
cefles, had been declared illegitimate by parlia¬ 
ment. 

Edward VI. being only nine years of age at 
the time of his father’s death; the duke of So- 
merfet was appointed proteftor of the kingdom 
during the king’s minority. His firft defign 
was to force the fcots to agree to a match be¬ 
tween Edward and their young queen, Mary ; in 
order to which, he marched an army into Scot¬ 
land, and routed them in a bloody battle near 
Muffelburg. A. D. 

This vi£tory, however, which feemed to 
threaten Scotland with final fubjeftion, was of 
no real utility to England. It ferved to make the 
fcots throw themfclves inconfiderately into the 
arms of France, and fend their young queen into 
that kingdom, who was there married to the 

T dauphin, 
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CHAP, dauphin, afterwards king of France, by the name 
^ Francis II. 

The reign of Edward VI, which lafted only 
five years, and during which the nation was, or 
appeared to be of the proteftant religion, was a 
fcene of feditions and troubles. Thomas Sey¬ 
mour, high admiral of England, and the king’s 
own uncle, was beheaded for having quarreled 
with his brother, tlie duke of Somerfet; who 
foon afterwards himfelf fuffered the fame fate, by 
the intrigues of the duke of Northumberland, 
This nobleman perfuaded the king, (who was in 
a bad ftate of health,) under pretence of fettling 
the ■ proteftant religion, to exclude by his laft 
will and teftament, his two fifters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, from the fucceffion to the crown, and 
to fettle it upon Jane Grey, daughter to the duke 
of Suffolk, whom he had by Mary, daughter of 
Henry VII. which afterwards proved fatal, both 
to Jane, and the author of the projed. Jane, 
who was wife to lord Guilford Dudley, fon to 
the duke of Northumberland, was proclaimed 
queen on the death of Edward VI. but Mary’s 
right prevailed; and the firft thing this queen 
did, after figning her contrad of marriage with 
Philip II. was to condemn her rival to death. 
It availed her not that fhe made a voluntary re- 
fignation of her fatal dignity, which ftie held but 
nine days; Ihe was led to execution with her 
hulband, father, and father-in-law. This was the 

third 
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third queen of England who had mounted the CHAP, 
fcaffold within lefs than twenty years. The pro- 
teftant religion, in which Ihe was educated, was 
the principal cailfe of her untimely fate. 

M^ry was no fooner eftabliflied on the throne 
th 'n Ihc caufed the roman catholic religion, which 
was abolilhed in her brother’s time; as alfo, the 
pope’s authority to be reftored in England. It 
were endlefs to enumerate all the cruelties prac- 
tifed during this reign; near three hundred 
proteftants having been brought to the flake, in 
the courfe of three years, on account of religion; • 
befidcs, the favage barbarity on the one hand, 
and the patient conflancy on the other, are fo 
fimilar in all thefe martyrdoms, that a narration, 
very little agreeable in itfelf, would become al¬ 
together difgufling by its uniformity. However, 

Mary was not able to reftore the church reve¬ 
nues, for fear of exafperating the greateft fa¬ 
milies who had them in their pofleffion; but flie 
was more fuccefsful in her attempts to engage 
the englifli in a war with France, at the infti- 
gation of her hufband Philip; although, in the. 
end, it turned out to her utter confufion. An 
army of ten thoufand men were fent over to 
Flanders, who, by their bravery, chiefly obtained 
the vidlory of St. Quintin; for which reafon 
Philip gave the city to be plundered by the eng- 
lilh. 

T a Henry 
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CHAP. Htory II. however, notwithftanding the unfor- 
tunate battle of St. Quintin, made himfelf mafter 
of Calais, which the englilh had held upwards 
of two hundred years. The recovery of this im¬ 
portant place was owing, as it has been already 
obferved, to the vigilant aftivity of the duke of 
Guife, who undertook, in the depth of winter, 
and fucceeded in an enterprize that furprifed his 
own countrymen no lefs than his enemies. 

This event fo much affefted Mary herfelf, whofe 
health had been long in a declining ftate that 
‘ Ihe fell into a lingering fever, which put an end 
A. D. to her fliort and inglorious reign. 

After the death of her fitter, Elizabeth fuc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of England; and the firft 
adt of her adminiftation was, to re-eftablifti the 
proteftant religion. The joy of the people was 
equally great, on account of this change in re¬ 
ligion, and the queen’s acceffion; the perfecut- 
ing cruelty of Mary had made more proteftants 
than the pious indulgence of Edward: and the 
aufpicious commencement of Elizabeth’s reign 
prognofticated that felicity and glory which uni¬ 
formly attended it, till its conclufion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

England, Scotland, and France, from the Peace of 

Cheteau Cambrefis, to the Death of Charles IX. 

T^HE treaty of Cheteau Cambrefis, though k 
cftabliftied peace, by fettling the claims of the 
contending parties/ by no means fecured lafting 
tranquility to Europe. The reformed opinions 
had already made confiderable progrefs both in 
France and the low countries; and Philip and 
Henry were equally refoived to extirpate herefy 
throughout their dominions. The horrors of the 
inquifition, long familiar to Spain, were not only 
increafed in that kingdom, but extended to Italy 
and the Netherlands ; and though the premature 
death of Henry II. fufpended for a while the rage 
of perfecution in France ; other caufes of difcord 
arofe, and religion was made ufe of by .each party 
to light the flames of civil war. 

A new fource of difcord alfo arofe between 
France and England. The guifes, who at that 
time made a handle of religion, to eftablifti their 
power in France, made ufe of the fame methods 
to fet their niece, Mary Stuart, queen of Scot¬ 
land, on the englilh throne. Matters of the 
finances and armies of France, they fent money 
and troops over to Scotland, under pretence of af- 
fitting the catholics of that kingdom againtt the 

T 3 proteftants^ 
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CHAP, proteftants, Mary Stuart, who was married to 
Francis II. king of France, took upon her the 
title of queen of England, as being defcended 
from Henry VII. All the englifh, fcotch, and 
irilh catholics, were in her intereft. Elizabeth 
was not yet fo firmly fettled on the tlrrone, but 
that religious cabal might have fhaken her au¬ 
thority. However, Ihe difperfed this firft ftorm, 
fent an army to the relief the fcott:h proteftants, 
and obliged the queen regent of Scotland, Mary’s 
mother, to fend thp french troops home within 
A. D. twenty days. 

*^ 5 °* Francis II. dying, Ihe obliged Mary Stuart tq 
quit the title of queen of England. By her in¬ 
trigues, fhe prevailed upon the parliament of Edin¬ 
burgh to eftablifh the reformed religion in Scot-? 
land; and by this aitful management ftie brought 
into her intereft a country from which fhe had 
pvery thing to fear, 

Scarcely was fhe freed from thefe ipqqietudes, 
when fhe received frefh alarms of a more danger- 
pus kind from Philip II. This monarch was in- 
difpenfably her friend fo long as Mary Stuart, as 
heirefs to Elizabeth, had a profpe(ft of uniting in 
A. D. her own perfqn the crowns of France, England,! 
* 5 ^ 1 * and Scotland; but Francis II, being now dead, 
and his widow i-etqrned helplefs into Scotland, 
Philip had only the proteftants to fear, and there¬ 
fore became an implacable enemy to Elizabeth. 

Happily 
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Happily the adherents of the new doftrine were * 
not without a fupporter, nor the Spanilh great- . 
nefs without a counterpoife. The cotufe of e- 
vents had placed Elizabeth in a fituation diame¬ 
trically oppolite to that of Philip, who, contrary 
to the common maxims of policy, faw an advan¬ 
tage in fupporting the eftablilhed government of 
France j and Elizabeth, by a concurrence of cir- 
cumftances, no lefs Angular in protecting a fac¬ 
tion, ready to fubvert it, 

Francis II. dying without ifllie, his brother 
Charles, who was only ten years of age, fucceeded 
him on the throne. Catharine de Medici, the 
queen mother, who was appointed guardian to 
her fon, found herfelf placed between the protef- 
tants and the catholics, the condes, and the guifes. 

The conAable Montmorenci was at the head of a 
feparate faCtion. Divifion reigned in the court, 
the city, and the provinces. Catharine could only 
negociate, inftead of reigning. Her maxim of 
dividing all parties, that ftie might be foie raif- 
trefs, increafed the troubles and misfortunes of 
the ftate. She began by appointing a conference 
to be held between the catholics and proteftants 
at Poiffi. The confequence of this conference 
was, the ilTue of an edift, permitting the protef¬ 
tants to have preaching places without the city, 
and this ediftof pacification proved the fource of 
the civil wars, 

T4 
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CHAP. The duke of guife, as he was going through 
Vafli, a town on the borders of Champagne, came 
upon fome calvinifts, who, in confequence of the 
privileges granted them by the edi£t, were finging 
pfalms, after their manner, in a barn. His fer- 
vants fell upon, and infulted thefe poor people; 
killed about fixty of them, and wounded and dif- 
perfed the reft. Upon this, there was a general 
rifmg of the proteftants in almoft every part of the 
kingdom ; and the nation became divided be¬ 
tween the prince of Conde aud the duke of Guife. 
Philip II. font fix thpufand men, with fome fup- 
ply of money, to reinforce the catholic party ; 
and the prince of Conde employed fome german 
troops to complete the deftrudtion of the king¬ 
dom. 

The firft pitched battle between the cotholica 
and the reformed, was fought near Dreux. This 
battle was remarkable by both generals being 
made prifoners; Montmorenci, who commanded 
the king’s army in quality of conftable; and the 
prince of Conde, who was at the head of the re¬ 
formed army. The duke of Guife, whq was fe- 
cond in command to the conftable, gained the 
battle ; and Conde’s lieutenant^ Cqligni, faved his 
army. 

After tills vidory, the duke of Guife laid fiegq 
to Orleans. This city was the centre of the Pro- 
eeftaat party; and he was on the point of taking 
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it, when he was affaflinated by Poltrat; a young CHAP, 
gentleman, whofe frantic zeal inftigated him to . 


that criminal adtion. 

It was not fufficient that the fpaniards, ger- 
mans, and fwifs, were called in to help the french 
to deftroy each other; the englifli were likewife 
invited to join in the general ruin. Elizabeth 
fent three thoufand men to garrifon Havre de 
Grace, then in the pofleflion of the hugonot 
party; but the conftable Montmorenci, who had 
been exchanged for the prince of Conde, after 
great difficulty, drove them out again. 

Peace continued between England and Scot¬ 
land; and even a cordial friendfhip feemed to 
have taken place between Elizabeth and Mary. 
They made profeffions of the moft entire affec¬ 
tion. But this appearance was of fhort duration. 
Thefe two queens were rivals in all tefpefts; 
they were rivals in nations, in crowns, in religion, 
in underftanding, and in beauty. The queen of 
fcots, encouraged the catholic fadtion in Eng¬ 
land, and the queen of England, ftill more power¬ 
fully fupported the proteftant party in Scotland, 
Elizabeth gained fo much the afcendancy by her 
intrigues, that for a long time fhe prevented 
Mary from concluding fecond nuptials, where fhe 
}iad an inclination. 

However Mary, in fpite of the cabals of her 
rival, and of the fcottifh parliament, which wai 
vholly made up of proteftants, headed by her na¬ 
tural 


A. D. 
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XLVU brother, earl of Murray, marries Henry 
V- ^ Stewart, lord Darnley, who was her coufin, and a 
catholic like herfelf. Elizabeth, upon this, tam¬ 
pers in private with Mary’s proteftant fubjeds, 
and excites them to take up arms. The queen 
of fcots purfues the rebels in perfon, and obliges 
them to retreat into England. Thus far, every 
thing feemed to favour her, and confouned her 
rival. 

Mary had a loft and tender heart: this was the 
beginning of all her misfortunes. An Italian mu- 
lician, named David Rizzio, had iniinuated hirn- 
felf too far in her good graces. He played well 
upon fcveral inftruments, and had a very agree¬ 
able voice. He was greatly inftrumental in the 
queen’s marriage with Darnley, and not lefs fo in 
that dillike Ihe afterwards took to him. Darnley, 
who had only the name of king, and faw himfelf 
defpifed by his wife, grew incenfed and jealous; 
and one evening that he knew the queen was in 
her apartment, he took with him a few armed 
pien, and entered the room, where (he was at 
fupper with Rizzio, and one of the ladies of her 
court. They overturned the table, and flew Riz¬ 
zio before the queen’s eyes, who, in vain, at¬ 
tempted to cover his body with her own. Mary 
was at that time five months gone wdth child; 
the fight of the naked and bloody weapons made 
fo ftrong an impreflion on her, that it was com¬ 
municated to the infant in her womb. This was 

James, 
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James, afterwards king of England and Scotland, CHAP, 
who was born four months after this melancholy > 
affair, and who all his lifetime trembled at the 
fight of a drawn fwoid, in defpite of his utmoft 
endeavours to overcome this difpofition of his or¬ 
gans. So great is the force of nature, and fo 
powerfully does Ihe adt by ways impenetrable to 
us. 

The queen foon refumed her authority, was re¬ 
conciled to the earl of Murray, profecuted the 
murderer’s of Rizzio, and entered into a frelh en¬ 
gagement with the earl of Bothwell. Thefe new 
amours produced the death of the king her huf- 
band. It is faid, an attempt was made to poifon 
him, but that the ftrength of his conftitution got 
the better of the drugs they had given him : how¬ 
ever, it is certain, that he was blown up near Edin- a. D. 
burgh, in a lone houfe, from whence the queen 
had previoufly removed moft of her valuable ef- 
feds. The parliament and the whole nation 
openly charged Bothwell with this murder ; and 
in the midft of the general cry for juftice, Mary 
contrived to have herfelf carried off by this af- 
faffin, whofe hands were yet ftained with her huf- 
band’s blood, and was afterwards publicly married 
to him. 

Thefe complicated villainies effedually roufed 
the fcots; Mary was abandoned by her army, 
and obliged to yield herfelf prifoner to tire con- 
fcdcfates. Bothwell fled into the Orkneys; the 

queen 
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LXVII* obliged to refign the crown to her fon 5 

‘ but was allowed to appoint a regent during his 
minority; Ihe named her brother, earl of Murray; 
this nobleman, however, reproached her in the 
bittereft manner with her paft conduft. At length 
Ihe efcaped from her confinement; Murray’s 
harlh and fevere temjier had procured her a new 
party. She found means to raife fix thoufand 
men, but Ihe was foon defeated, and obliged to 
take Ihelter on the englifti borders. Elizabeth, 
at firft, gave her an honourable reception at Car- 
lifle ; but privately intimated to her, that, as Ihe 
was accufed by the public voice of the murder of 
her hufband, it behoved her to vindicate herfelf; 
and that flie might depend on her protection, if 
flic found her innocent. 

A. D. Elizabeth now made herfelf arbitrefs between 
*569* Mary and the fcottifli regency. The regent 
came himfelf in perfon to Hampton Court, and 
confented to depofit the papers, containing the 
proofs againft his fitter, in the hands of com- 
mifiioners, to be appointed by the queen of Eng¬ 
land. The unfortunate Mary, on the other hand, 
who was ttili detained a prifoner, excepted againft 
the englilh commifiSoners, unlefs the ambafla- 
dors of France and Spain were joined with them. 
Neverthelefs, Elizabeth ftill caufed this unac¬ 
countable trial to be carried on, and indulged 
herfelf in the cruel plcafure of feeing her rival 

pin$ 
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pine away in confinement, without coming to CHAP, 
any determination concerning her fate. 

Thefe difafters of the royal houfe of Scotland 
were refleded back upon the nation, which was 
rent by fadions that arofe from anarchy. The 
earl of Murray was murdered by one of thefe 
fadions, which flieltered itfelf under the autho¬ 
rity of Mary’s name. Elizabeth fent an army 
to keep Scotland in awe. She likewife procured 
the regency of that kingdom for the duke of 
Lenox, father to the murdered king. 

At the fame time a confpiracy was formed In 
England for delivering Mary from her confine¬ 
ment ; and pope Pius V. very indifcreetly iffued 
a bull of excommunication againft Elizabeth* 

This ftep, which was intended to deliver Mary, 
only haftened her downfal. The two queens 
entered into mutual ncgociations ; the one from 
her throne, the other from a prifon. It was 
Mary’s greateft misfortune to have a number of 
friends in her difgrace. The duke of Norfolk 
wanted to marry her, in hopes of a revolution, 
and reckoning on Mary’s right of fucceflion to 
Elizabeth. Several parties were formed in her 
favour in London, which were weak indeed; 
but were capable of being ftrengthened by forces 
from Spain, and the intrigues of the court of 
Rome. Thefe machinations, however, coft the 
duke of Norfolk his head, who was fentcnced to 
die by his peers, for leaving foUcited fuccours 

from 
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CHAP, from the pope and the king of Spain, in Mary’s 
behalf. The duke of Norfolk’s death, rivetted 
this unhappy princefs’s chains. In the joylefs 
fituation of a prifon, we muft leave her for a 
while, and take a view of the civil wars on the 
continent; the iffuc of which nearly concerned 
both the britifh queens. 

Elizabeth was fenfible, that as head of the 
proteftant party, her fafety in a great meafure de¬ 
pended on the commotions in France, and the 
Low Countries; flie therefore contributed, both 
fecretly and openly, to enable and encourage the 
reformers to fupport the ftruggle. A battle was 
fought on the plains of St. Denis; where, though 
the old conftable, Moutmorenci, the general of 
the catholics, was llain; the hugonots were de¬ 
feated by reafon of the inferiority of number. 
This defeat was followed by another at Jarnac, 
where the prince of Conde was killed. 

But the lofs of this great leader did not break 
the fpirit of the hugonots. Coligni, whofe cou¬ 
rage was fuperior to all difficulties, ftill fupported 
the caufe; and having placed at the head of the 
party the prince of Navarre, only fixteen years of 
age, and the young prince of Conde, to both of 
whom he adled as father; he encouraged the pro- 
teftants rather to periffi bravely in the field, than 
by the hands of the executioner. He found 
means to procure a fupply of troops from Ger¬ 
many, though unable to pay them for their fer- 

vice; 
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vice J and when defeated again at the battle of CHAP. 
Moncontour, by the duke of Anjou, at the head 
of the catholic army, he ftill repaired the Ioffes 
of his party. 

At length, after numberlefs defolations, a new 
peace feemed to promife the kingdom a breath¬ 
ing time; but this peace only prepared the way 
for the fatal maffacre of St. Bartholomew. This 
dreadful day had been meditated and planned for 
above two years. Charles IX. and his mother, 
Catharine de Medici, in order to lull the hugo- 
nots into fecurity, offered the princefs Margaret 
in marriage to the young king of Navarre. 

Coligni, the prince of Conde, and all the moll 
conliderable men of the proteftant party, went 
chearfully to Paris, in order to aflift at the cele¬ 
bration of thofe nuptials, which, it was hoped, 
would finally appeafe the religious animofities. 

Coligni was wounded by a Ihot from a window, 
a few days after the marriage ; yet the court ftill 
found means to quiet the fufpicions of the hugo- 
nots, till the eve of St. Bartholomew, when a 
maffacre was commenced, to which there is no¬ 
thing parallel in the hiftory of mankind, either 
from the diflimulation that led to it, or the cruelty 
and barbarity with which it was put in execu¬ 
tion. The proteftants, as a body, were devoted 
to deftrudlion; the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde, only being excepted from the 
general doom, and that on condition they Ihould 

change 
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CHAP, change their religion. Charles, in perfon, lc4 
the way to this butchery, which was chiefly con¬ 
duced by the duke of Guife. About five hun¬ 
dred gentlemen, and men of rank, among whom 
was the admiral Coligni, were murdered in Paris 
alone; and near ten thoufand perfons of inferior 
condition. The fame barbarous orders were fent 
to all the provinces; and it is fuppofed, that 
fixty thoufand proteflants were butchered in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the kingdom. 

But this maffacre, inftead of annihilating the 
hugonots, only rendered them more formidable. 
Animated by the moft violent defpair, they af- 
fembled in large bodies, or crouded into the cities 
and fortreffes in the poffeflion of their party. 
Rochelle, before which, in a manner, was af- 
fembled the whole force of France, fuftained a 
fiege of eight months, during which the citizens 
repelled feveral attacks, and obliged the duke of 
Anjou, who conduCed the attack, to grant them 
an advantageous peace, after the lofs of twenty 
thoufand men. 

The miferies of France increafed every day. 
Charles grew jealous of his brothers, and many 
of the moft confiderable men, among the catholics, 
difpleafed with the meafures of the court, fa¬ 
voured the progrefs of the hugonots; all things 
relapfed into confufion. In the midft of thefc 
diforders died Charles IX. who, inftead of re¬ 
penting of his violent councils, called aloud for 

new 
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new feverities, even in the agony of death. As CHAP, 
he left no male iffue, he was fucceeded in the 
throne of France by his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, lately eledted king of Poland. But be¬ 
fore we carry further the civil wars of that king¬ 
dom, or enter upon the hiftory of thofe of the 
Low Countries, it will be neceflary to turn back 
to the affairs of the empire, Spain, Italy, and 
Turkey. 


u 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Germanyf from the Reftgnation of Charles V, to the 
Death of Maximilian II. with fame Account of the 

Affairs of Spain^ Italyy and Turkey, during that 
period, '' 

CHAP. Charles v. as it has already been obferv* 
XLVIII . fucceeded in the imperial throne by his 

brother Ferdinand I. This prince endeavoured, 
in vain, to reconcile the three religions which di¬ 
vided the empire. The old maxim divide to 
“ reign,” by no means fuited him : Germany 
muft be united before he could be powerful. His 
fon Maximilian II. who fucceeded him, was ftill 
lefs the fovereign than Ferdinand I. he was ob¬ 
liged to begin his reign with a war againft the 
turks. Solyman I. whofe valour and ambition 
had been fo long terrible to chriftendom, fent a 
fleet and army to reduce the ifland of Malta, 
whence he hoped to drive the knights of St. John, 
whom he had formerly expelled from Rhodes; 
and who ftill continued, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of their order, to annoy the infidels. But 
the rock of Malta proved fatal to Solyman’s 
A D. Mis general, Muftapha, after a fiege of 

*5^5* almoft five months, and the lofs of twenty-four 
thoufand men, was obliged to abandon the enfer- 
prife. 


Solyman, 
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Solyman, in revenge of this difappointment 
and difgrace, the grcateft that his arms had ever . ^ . 
fufFered, ravaged the coafts of Italy ; and invad¬ 
ing Hungary in perfon, with a powerful army, 
laid fiege to Zigeth. This city was then the Bul¬ 
wark of Stiria, againll the turks. It had a gar- 
rifon of two thoufand three hundred men, under 
the command of the brave count Zerini, who de¬ 
fended it long with incredible valour, againft the 
force of Solyman; while Maximilian lay in the 
neighbourhood, with an army not inferior to that 
of the befiegers, without daring to attempt its re¬ 
lief. At length, all the works being deftroyed, 
and the caftle fet on fire by the enemy, Zerini 
fallied out, at the head of three hundred chofen 
men, and died gallantly with his fword in his d, 
hand. 

During the fiege of Zigeth, before which the 
turks loft upwards of thirty thoufand men, Soly¬ 
man expired in the feventy-fixth year of his age. 

He was fucceeded in the ottoman throne by his 
fon Selim II. who began his reign with conclud¬ 
ing a truce of twelve years with Maximilian. 

In confequence of this truce, Germany long 
enjoyed repofe, while all the neighbouring na¬ 
tions were difquieted by wars, either foreign or 
domeftick. Selim, in the mean time, was not 
idle: he took from the Venetians the ifle of Cy¬ 
prus, in 1571; when the governor, Bragadins, 
was flayed alive by the Turks, in revenge for the 
IT 2 dreadful 
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CHAP, dreadful lofs they fufFered in the fieee of that 
4 '* / place ; amounting, it is faid, to no lefs than four 

fcore thoufand men. 

The fate of Cyprus alarmed pope Pius V< and 
the king of Spain. Philip II. whofe Italian do¬ 
minions were in danger, entered into a league 
with the pope '■and the Venetians againft the 
turkfe. A formidable armament of two hundred 
gallies, and fcveral other velfels, were fuddeniy 
fitted out. The celebrated Don John of Auftria, 
a natural fon of Chailes V. was appointed to the 
chief command. 

A. D. The turkilh fleet, which confifted of about two 
*5/’'* hundred and fifty gallies, was attacked near the 
gulph of Lepanto, and entirely defeated, with the 
lofs of one hundred and fifty gallies ; yet the vic¬ 
tors gained nothing but glo:y. The pope was fo 
tranfported with the fuccefs of the enterprife, that 
he exclaimed in a kind of holy extafy, “ There 
was a man fent from God, and his name was 
“ John alluding to Don John of Auftria. Two 
years after, Don John made himfelf matter of 
Tunis, a conqueft which Spain enjoyed, only a 
Angle year. The turks retook it, and put the 
garrifon to the fword. 

A. D. During all thefe bloody tranfaftions, the mere 
*576* recital of which makes the human heart flirink 
from the horrors of war, Germany continued to 
enjoy tranquility under the mild government of 
Maximilian, He died while preparing to fup- 

port 
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port his eledtion to the kinordom of Poland, and CHAP. 

* . . ^ ■ . XLVIll 

was fucceedcd in the imperial throne by his fon , ^ 

Rodolph II. a prince who inherited the pacific 

difpofition of his father, and preferved Germany, 

during his whole reign, from thofe pernicious 

wars which after his death embroiled all chriften- 

dom. 

We muft now return to new horrors ; to behold 
chriftians and fellow citizens exercifing on each 

other as great barbarities as ever were exercifed 

% 

upon the followers of Chrift by thofe of Ma¬ 
homet. 


Vs 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

A general View of Europe, from the Death of Charles 
IX. to the Accejfon of Henry IV. to the Throne of 
France; includijtg the Rife of the Republic of 
Holland. The Catajlrophe of Don Sekajlian, King 
of Portugal. The Execution of Mary, ^een of 
Scots; and the Defeat of the Spanijh Armada. 

CHAP. A. PARTICULAR detail of the many great 
XLIX* ^ 

. ' and lingular events which the period before us af¬ 

fords, would rather perplex the memory than in¬ 
form the judgment. "^Ve lhall, therefore, only 
give a general furvey. Confequences are chiefly 
to be noted. 

The duke of Anjou, who fucceeded his brother 
Charles, under the name of Henry III. found the 
kingdom in the greatefl; diforder imaginable. The 
people were divided into theological fadions, fu¬ 
rious from their zeal, and mutually enraged from 
the injuries which they had committed or fuffered. 
Each party had devoted itfelf to leaders, whofe 
commands were of more weight than the will of 
the fovereign. The catholics were entirely guid¬ 
ed by the counfels of the duke of Guife and his 
family; the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Condc placed themfelves at the head of the hugo- 

nots. 
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nots. Henry III. refolved to adlas an umpire be- CHAP. 

•' * LXIX 

tween the parties ; and by moderating the differ- . _ * 

ence, reduce both to a dependenc>'' upon himfelf. 

Jn the j)rofecution of this moderating fcbeme, he 

entered into a treaty with the proteftants, and 

granted them a peace on the moft; advantageous 

conditions. 

This treaty gave the higheft difguft to the ca¬ 
tholics, and afibrded the duke of Guife the de- 


lired pretence of declaiming again ft the condud 
of the king; and of laying the foundation of 
that famous league, projedted by his uncle the 
cardinal of Lorrain. The leaguers pretended that 
their union was formed for the defence of the 


catholic religion, the king, and the kingdom; 
and were not afhamed to cover, even with the 
mafk of patriotifm, the moft determined fpirit of 
rebellion. Henry thought to divert the force of 
the league from the throne, by declaring himfelf 
the chief of it. An abfurd meafure, w'hich en¬ 
couraged and ftrengthened a party whence he had 
every thing to dread. 

Elizabeth, who alw'ays confidered her interefts 
as conneded with the profperity of the fiench 
proteftants, and the depreffion of the duke of 
Guife, had repeatedly fupplied the hugonot? witlj 
confidcrable fums of money. Philip, on the other 
hand, had declared himfelf protector of theleague j 
had entered into the clofeft correfpondence with 
fhe duke of Guife, and employed all his autho- 

U 4 rity 
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CHAP, rity in fupporting the credit of that faftitious 
leader. The fubjedlion of the hugonots, he flat¬ 
tered himfelf, would be followed by the fubmif- 
lion of the flcmings : thefe people had imbibed 
the doftrine of the reformation; and Philip, 
whofe thirft of heretical blood could not be al¬ 
layed, was delirous that the inquifition Ihould be 
inveftcd with the fame powers in Italy and Flan¬ 
ders, as in Spain. But the milancfe and neapoli- 
tans refufed to admit that tribunal, whofe yoke he 
endeavoured to impofe upon them; and the love 
of liberty being more congenial to the flemings, 
produced more dreadful convulfions. 

The duke of Alva, a fit inftrument in the hands 
of fuch a defpot, was employed by Philip to put 
this delign into execution ; he conduced into the 
low countries a powerful body of fpanifh and Ita¬ 
lian veterans. 

The appearance of fuch an army, with the in¬ 
exorable and vindiftive charad;er of their leader, 
ftruck the flemings with terror and confternation. 
Their apprehenfions were but too juft. The pri¬ 
vileges of the provinces were openly and exprefsly 
abolifhed by an edidt; arbitrary and fanguinary 
tribunals were eredted; the counts of Egmont 
and Horn, notwithftanding their paft fervices in 
war, were brought to the fcafFold, and nothing 
was heard of but feizure, confifeation, imprifon- 
A. D. ment, torture, and death. The people in the 
■ neighbourhood of Brille, rendered defperate by that 

complication 
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complication of cruelty, opprefFion, and perfecu- CHAP. 

tion under which they and their countrymen la- »_ 

boured, flew to arms, defeated a fpanifli detach¬ 
ment, and put thcmfelvcs under the protedtion of 
the prince of Orange, who refolvcd to refeue his 
country from oppreflion. He inflamed the inha¬ 
bitants by every motive which religious zeal, re- 
fentment, or love of freedom could infpire. In 
a fhort time almoft the whole province of Hoi- 
land, and alfo that of Zealand, threw off’ the fpa¬ 
nifli yoke; and the prince, by uniting the revolt¬ 
ed towns in a league, laid the foundation of that 
illuftrious republic, whofe arms and policy long 
made fo confiderable a figure in the tranfadfions 
of Europe, and whofe commerce, frugality, and 
perfevering induftry, is flill the wonder of the 
world. 

The love of liberty transformed into heroes 
men little accuflomed to arms, and naturally 
averfefrom war. Our confined plan will not per¬ 
mit us to give a circumftantial account of the mi¬ 
litary operations of each party; fuflice it to fay, 
that the fpaniards were continually repulfcd. The 
duke of Alva petitioned to be recalled from his 
government, and boafted at his departure, that 
inthecourfe of five yeais he had made eighteen 
thoufand heretics perifli by the hands of the pub¬ 
lic executioner. 

Requefens, who fucceeded him, began his go¬ 
vernment, by pwlling down the infultjpg ftatuc 

of 
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CHAP, of his predeceflbr, eredted at Antwerp. He alfo 

y r TV ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

^ ‘ publilhed an adt of indemnity ; for Philip began 
to dread that violent remedies would ftill in- 
creafe the evil; but it produced no effedl; the 
people rather chufing to continue the war, than 
to truft the clemency of a perfidious king. Re- 
quefens, by his virtues and great abilities, would 
have been capable of reftoring aftairs; but he 
died in 1576. Leyden was befieged by his troops, 
but the dutch opened the dykes and Iluices; and 
the fpaniards were obliged to raife the liege af¬ 
ter a great lofs. 

Don John of Auftria, who was appointed fuc- 
ceflbr to Requeftns, fet out with full powers to 
grant the rebels all their demands, except liberty 
of confcience. All the gentle methods at firft 
employed by don John, proved inefFetiual; he 
then had recourfe to arms. 

The flemings, knowing the conteft muft prove 
in the end unequal, between a mighty mo¬ 
narchy and two fmall provinces, offered the fove- 
reignty of their country to Elizabeth ; but the 
dread of incurring the reproach of ufurpation, or 
not being able to keep poffelfion of that princi¬ 
pality, made her wifely averfe from an attempt 
which was too hazardous. She therefore con¬ 
tented herfelf with entering into a defenfive league 
with the rifing republic, to whofe affiftance Ihc 
fent a body of troops, under the cpmniiand of 
her favourite, the earl of Leiceiler^ 


But; 
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But the flemings, while ftrengthening them- CHAP 

^ !Y 

felves by foreign alliances, were weakened by dif- . * 

fentions at home. Jealous of the prince of 
Orange, they chofe for their governor, the arch¬ 
duke Matthias, brother of the emperor Ran¬ 
dolph II. and the prince of Orange fet up the 
duke of Anjou, formerly duke of Alenqon. Thus 
was torn in pieces, a country, where the quarrels 
of religion, and the abufes of dcfpotifm, gave 
birth to every evil. 

Pfrilip II. jealous of his brother, don John, 
and fufpicious of his deligns, did not give the 
fuccours necclfary in fo critical a circumllance; 
notwithHanding which, he defeated the dutch at 
Gemblours, and took fcveral places; but he died 
in the midft of his triumphs, leaving the com¬ 
mand to his nephew, Alexander Farnefe, prince 
of Parma, the worthy fuccelfor of a hero. 

While Philip was loiing the United Provinces, 
fortune threw in his way a new fovereigniy. Don 
Sebaftian, king of Portugal, linit with the pai- 
fion for military glory, determined to lignalize 
himfelf agamll the moors in Africa. Inconfe- 
qucncc of this diredtion of mind, he efpoufed 
the caufe of Muly Hamet, whom Muly Moloch, 
his uncle, h ul dif[-oiTeircd of the kingdom of Fez 
and Morocco ; .ihd contrary to the advice of his 
wifeft counie.iors, embarked for Africa, with an 
army of twenty thoufand men. The army of the 
enemy was infinitely fuperiorj but that circum- 

1579, 
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CHAP, fiance only roufed the courage of Don Sebaflian ; 

. ^ '■ he braved the danger, fought, and was flain, 
ir.d almoft all the chriftians perifhed, or were 
taken prllbners. The two moorifh kings loft 
their lives, as well as the king of Portugal. 

Scbaftian leaving no iflue, was fuccceded by 
his uncle, cardinafHenry ; who alfo dying with¬ 
out children, a number of competitors arofe for 
the crown. Among thefc was the king of Spain, 
the duke of Braganza, don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, the duke of Savoy, the duke of Parma, 
Catherine de Medici, and even the pope, who 
attempted to renew the obfolcte claim of the holy 
fee to the fovereignty of Portugal. Philip's 
claim was not the beft, but he had moft power to 
fupport it. The old duke of Alva, who had been 
for fome time in difgrace, like a maftiff unchain¬ 
ed for fighting, was recalled to court, put at the 
head of an army, and gained two vidlories over 
A. D. don Antonia, who, of all the other competitors, 
>5*** alone pretended to aflert his title by arms. Phi¬ 
lip was crowned in Lifbon, and a price was fet on 
the head of Antonia. 

A price was alfo fet on the head of the prince 
of Orange, when it was known in Spain, that he 
formed the famous Union of Utrecht, between 
the States of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frief- 
land, Groningen, OverylTcl, and Gticlderland ; 
and that thefe ftates had withdrawn their alle-. 
giance from Philip. 

Th? 
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The archduke Matthias having returned home, CHAP, 
the duke of Anjou attempted to make himfelf 
abfolute, to feize upon the towns, and aggran¬ 
dize his authority by force ; by which proceed¬ 
ings he only wrought his own ruin, and was 
obliged to return into France, \vherc he died in 
1584. Elizabeth had flattered him with hopes of 
marriage, and even engaged herfelf bypromifes; 
but flie deceived him, as flie had done many other 
princes, to whom flie had given hopes of her 
hand. 

The prince of Orange, after having cfcaped A. D. 
two confpiracies, fell a viitim to a fanatic, nameil ‘ 5 ^+- 
Gerard, who fancied himfelf commanded by 
heaven to commit that murder. The ftates eleded 
his fon, Maurice, their ftadtholder, and captain 
general by fea and land. This prince was, at this 
time, only eighteen years old; but fuch marks 
of genius diflinguilhed his character, as approved 
him worthy of the dignity to which he was raifed ; 
and he was oppofed to the duke of Parma, the 
greatell general of that, or perhaps any other 
age. 

Thisfanaticifm, which proved fatal to the prince 
of Orange, was likely to produce the fame effeft 
on Elizabeth. William Parry, an englifli gentle¬ 
man, and a convert to the catholic religion, 
thought he could not perform a more acceptable 
fervice to heaven than to take away the life of his 
fovereign ; he came over to England to execute 

his 
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CHAP, his bloody purpofe; but happily his delign was 
difcovered, and he fuffered the punifhinent his 
A. D. crime deferved. 

1584. Two years after was formed a confpiracy of the 
fame kind, but more formidable. Anthony Ba- 
bington, a young gentleman of fortune, inftigated 
by John Ballard, a popifh prieft of Rheims, en¬ 
gaged in a confpiracy againft the life of Eliza¬ 
beth, as a neccflary prelude to the deliverance of 
the queen of fcots, and the re-eftabli£hment of the 
catholic religion in England. But Walfingham, 
1586. fccretary of ftate, difcovered the whole projei^, 
caufed the confpirators to be feized, fourteen of 
whom w'cre executed for their trcafonous defign. 

The fcene that followed was new and extraor¬ 
dinary. On the trial of the confpirators it ap¬ 
peared, that the queen of fcots, who had held a 
correfpondcncc with Babington, had encouraged 
him in his tre ifonnble entcrprifc; and it was re- 
folvcd by Elizabeth, and her miniilers, to bring 
Mary alfo to a public trial, as being acceflary to 
the confpiracy. Her papers were feized, her 
principal domcflics arrefied, and her two fecreta- 
ries fent priToners to London. After the neceffaiy 
information had been obtained, forty commiffion- 
ers appointed under the great feal, together with 
five of the judges, were fent to Fotheringay caftle, 
where Mary was now confined, to hear and decide 
this great caufc. 


Mary 
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Mary at firft refufed to acknowledge the jurif- 
didtion of her judges; but at lall imprudently t ' 
fuffered herfclf to be prevailed on to appear be¬ 
fore the commiffioners; who after hearing her de¬ 
fence, adjourned to London, where they pro¬ 
nounced fentence of death on that unfortunate 
princefs. The fentence, after many hefitations A.D. 
and delays, was carried into execution. 

Such was the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, and dowager of France, one of the moft 
amiable and accomplifhed of her fex; who in the 
forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth 
year of her captivity, fell a vidtim to the jealoufy 
and the fears of an offended rival. But though 
Mary’s trial and execution were arbitrary, hiftory 
will not permit us to fuppofe that her adfions W'ere 
at no time criminal. With all the excellencies 
both of body and mind which can adorn the fe¬ 
male charadter, (he had many of the weakneffes 
of a woman; and our fympathy with her long 
and accumulated fufferings, feen through the me¬ 
dium of her beauties, only perhaps could prevent 
us from viewing her, notwithftanding her elegant 
qualities, with fome degree of that abhorrence 
which is excited by the pollution of the mar¬ 
riage bed, and the guilt of murder. 

Elizabeth, when informed of Mary’s execution, 
affedled the utmoft furprife and concern. Sighs, 
tears, and lamentations were all employed to dif- 
play the greatnefs of her forrow. She even un¬ 
dertook 
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CHAP, clertook to make the world believe that the queea 
of foots, her dear filler and kinfwoman, had been 
put to death without her knowledge, and con¬ 
trary to her inclination ; and, in order to com¬ 
plete this farce, file commanded Davifon, her fe- 
cretary, to be thrown into prifon, under pretence 
that he had exceeded his commilfion, in difpatch- 
ing the fatal warrant, which, although Ihe had 
figned, file never meant to carry into execution. 

Elizabeth hearing that Philip was fecretly pre¬ 
paring that prodigious armament which had for 
its objedt no iefs than the entire conqueft of Eng¬ 
land, fent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to inter¬ 
cept his fuppHes, to pillage his coafts, and deftroy. 
his fliipping; and that gallant commander, who 
was the firft englilhman that circumnavigated the 
globe, was fo fuccefsful as to burn in the harbour 
of Cadiz, an hundred vefTels laden with ammuni¬ 
tion and naval ftores. 


A. D. 

tS.«8. 


At length the invincible armada, as it was 
called, fet fail from the port of Lifbon, with one 
hundred and fifty large fliips, manned with twenty 
thoufand foldiers. The duke of Parma was ready 
with tranfports, and an army of thirty thoufand 
men, which he had raifed in Flanders, to join Phi¬ 
lip the inftant of his landing in England. It 
feemed impoffible for the englilh fliips, which 
were no more than fmall barks, in comparifon 
with thofe of the fpaniards, to ftand againft the 
force of thefe floating citadels. Neverthelefs this 

well 
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well concerted fcheme failed in almoft every part. 

The englifh foon appeared with a fleet of one >_ 

hundred fail, commanded by lord Howard, of Ef¬ 
fingham ; and notwithftanding their inferiority of 
numbers and ftrength, flopped the progrefs of 
this formidable fleet. They took feveral of the 
Spanifh fliips, and difperfed the reft by means of 
fire fhips ; a florin feconded the efforts of the 
englifh; and not one half of the fleet returned to 
Spain. Philip, whofe command of temper was 
equal to his ambition, received with an air of tran¬ 
quility the news of fo humbling a difafter. I 
fent my fleet,” faid he, to combat the eng- 
lifli, not the elements. God be praifed that the 
calamity is not greater,” 

While the naval power of Spain was receiving 
this fignal blow, great revolutions happened in 
France. The hugonots, notwithftanding the va¬ 
lour of the king of Navarre, who had gained at 
Coutras a complete viftory over the royal army, 
were reduced to the greateft extremity by the 
power of the league; and the exorbitant ambi- 
•on of the duke of Guife, joined to the idolatrous 
admiration of the catholics, who confidered him 
as a faviour, and the king, as unworthy of the 
throne, only could have preferved the reformers 
from ruin. 

Henry, having no refource in the laws, thought 
he could preferve himfelf by an a£t of violence, 
caufed the duke, and cardinal pf Guife, to be 
X affalUnated. 
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CHAP, affaflinated. Thcfe cruel executions, which their 
xlix 

. neceflity alone can excufe, had an effeft very dif¬ 
ferent from what Henry expeded. The parti- 
zans of the league were inflamed with the utmofl: 
rage againft him, and every where flew to arms. 
The dodors of the Sorhonne had the arrogance to 
declare, “ th^t the people were relcafed from the 
“ oath of allegiance to Henry of Valois and the 

duke of Mayenne, brother to the duke of Guife, 
was chofen head of the league. 

In this extremity the king, almoft abandoned 
by his catholic fubjeds, enrered into a confede¬ 
racy with the hugonots and the king of Navarre, 
The two kings, wit;h their united forces, advanced 
to the gates of Paris, and were ready to crufh the 
league, when Henry III. was ftabbed by James 
Clement, a dominican prieft. This afliiffination 
left the fucceflion open to the king of Navarre j 
who, as next heir to the crown, alUiiucd the go¬ 
vernment tinder the title of Henry IV. But the 
reign of this great prince, and the various dilll- 
culties which he was obliged to encoumer before 
lie could fettle his kingdom, mull be referred t| 
a tunu'c chapter. 


CH. 4 P- 
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CHAP. L. 

A general View of Europe^ from the Acceffon of 
Henry IF. to the Peace of Fervins» 

The reign of Henry IV. juflly ftiled the CHAP. 
Great, is one of the moft memorable jeras in the , , 

hiftory of France. The circumftances of the 
times,* the charadter of the prince, and of the man, 
all confpire to render it interefting; and his con¬ 
nexions with other chriftian powers, either as al¬ 
lies or enemies, make it an objeft of general im¬ 
portance. The eyes of all Europe were fixed up¬ 
on him as the hero of its military theatre, and the 
centre of its political fyftem. Philip and Eliza¬ 
beth were now but fecondary aXors. 

The prejudices entertained againft Henry’s re¬ 
ligion, made one half of the royal army forfake 
him on the aflaffination of his predcceflbr. He 
abandoned the fiege of Paris, and retired into 
Normandy. Thither he was followed by the 
duke of Mayenne, and the forces of the league, 
who had proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon 
king, under the name of Charles X. 

In this extremity Henry had recourfe to the 
queen of England, and found her well dilpofed to 
affift him: Ihe fent him twenty-two thoufand 
pounds, and a reinforcement of four thoufand 

X 2 men. 
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CHAP, men, under tlie command of lord Willoughby, 

. , an officer of abilities. 

A. D. The king’s forces were ftill much inferior to 
*S9°* tliofe of the league; but what was wanting in 
numbers was made up in valour. He attacked 
the duke of Mayenne at Ivri, and gained a com¬ 
plete viftory over him. Henry’s behaviour on 
this Qccafion was truly heroic : ‘‘ My lads,” faid 
he to his foldiers, if you Ihould lofe fight of 
your colours, rally towards this,” pointing to 
the white feather in his hat; “ you will alw'ays 
“ find it the road to honour and glory. God is 
with us,” added he, drawing his fword, and rufti- 
ing into the thickeft of the enemy ; but when he 
perceived their ranks broken, and great havock 
committed in the purfuit, his natural humanity 
led him to cry, Spare my french fubjc6ts;” 
forgetting that they were his enemies. 

Soon after this vidfory died the cardinal of 
Bourbon ; and the king invefted Paris, which he 
might have reduced by famine, had not his pater¬ 
nal tendernefs for his people, perhaps ill-timed, 
made him forget the duty of a foldier, and relax 
the rigour of war. He left a free paflaga to the 
old men, women, and children : he permitted the 
peafants, and even his own men, to carry provi- 
fions fecretly to the befieged : “ I would rather 
never poflefs Paris,” faid he, “ than acquire it 
“ by the deftrudtion of its citizens.” He feared 
no reproach fo much as his^own heart. 


Meantime 
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Meantime the duke of Parma, by order of the CHAP, 
king of Spain, left the low countries, and haften- >. 
ed to the relief of Paris. On his approach Henry 
raifed the ficge, and olFered him battle ; but that 
confummate general, having performed the im¬ 
portant fervice for which he was detached, de¬ 
clined the combat, and marched back to his own 
government. After the retreat of the fpaniards, 

Henry made feveral frelh attempts upon Paris j 
but the vigilance of the faction of fixtecn, by 
which*it was governed, defeated all his defigns : 
however, fome fuccours from England and Ger¬ 
many put him in a condition to befiege Rouen; 
and when he hoped to triumph over it, had the 
mortification of feeing his prey again fnatched 
from him by the duke of Parma. The gallant 
monarch, burning with revenge, again boldly of¬ 
fered him battle ; again purfued him; and the 
duke, by a wonderful piece of gencrahhip, and in 
fpite of the greateft obftacles, a fecond time made 
good his retreat to the Netherlands, where he foon 
after died. 

Meanwhile all things were haftenlng to a cri- 
fis between the parties; the king of Spain en¬ 
deavoured, in vain, to get his daughter Eugenia, 
acknowledged queen of France ; it was propofed 
that Ihe Ihould efpoufe a prince of France, and the 
young duke of Guife was fixed on for her huf- 
band. But the duke of Mayenne, unwilling to be¬ 
come dependent on his nephew, publiflied a de¬ 
cree, declaring fuch a treaty was contrary to the 

X 3 falic 
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CHAP, falic law, which being a fundamental principle of 
the government, could on no account wliatfoever 
be fet afide. 

In the meantime the catholics of the king’s 
party began to complain of his perfeverance in 
calvinifm, and the moderate men of that perfua- 
lion reprefented to him the necelEty of a change. 
At laft he conferred one or two days with his 
A I>. friends, and performed the ceremony of abjura- 
tion at St. Denis, in prefence of a multitude of 
people. 

Henry, foon after his converfion, was received 
into the capital, where he was on the point of 
periihing by the hand of a defperate afTailin, 
named John Chatcl. When he was interrogated, 
he alleged he had frequently heard his ghoftly 
preceptors, the jefuits, fay, the king-killing was 
lawful. Some libels againft the king were found 
among the papers of father Guifeard, and he fuf- 
fered the punilhment appointed for treafon. The 
jefuits were banilhed the kingdom by a decree 
of the parliament of Paris. 

The leaguers having now no pretext for their 
religion, the league was necelTarily diflblved. 
But the duke of Mayenne, being fupported by 
Philip II. Hill held out that he might obtain 
advantageous terms. Henry led an army into 
Burgundy, expelled the fpaniards from that pro¬ 
vince, obliged the duke of Mayenne to fue for 
an accomodation, and received abfolution from 
the pope. 


Wc 



the history of EUROPE. 


We (hall take a rapid Iketch of the events of 
the war with Spain, that we may at our leifure 
contemplate the public happinefs. Calais was 
taken for the fpaniards by a french officer in 
their fervice, and that conqueft was followed by 
the furprifal of Amiens; but Henry heroically 
recovered that place, obliged the duke of Mer- 
ceur, who ftill held part of Bretagne, to fubmit, 
and returned in triumph to Paris. 

But the hugonots at that time gave him al- 
moft Us much uncalincfs as the enemy. They 
frequently expreffed apprchenlions on account of 
their religion: Henry foon made them cafy on 
that point. He pafled the famous edid of Nantz, 
which granted them every thing they could rea- 
fonably defire. It not only fecured to them the 
free exercife of their religion, but a lhare in the 
adminiftration of jttftice, and the privilege of 
being admitted to all employments of truft, pro¬ 
fit, and honour. 

Meantime the king of Spain, weighed down 
with age and infiimities, grew weary of an im- 
fuccefsful war. Elizabeth, though difpleafed 
with Henry’s converfion, continued her affift- 
ance to him, and to the united provinces; and 
the englilh navy became every day more formi¬ 
dable. The admiral Effingham, accompanied by 
the earl of Efl'ex, attacked the fpaniards even in 
the road of Cadiz ; the city was pillaged, and the 

X 4 lofs 
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CHAP, lofs of the enemy was eflimated at twenty mil- 
. , lions of ducats. 

At laft Philip offered peace to the confederates 
on pretty equitable terms; but as he refufed to 
acknowdedge the independency of the united 
provinces, and Elizabeth to abandon their caufe, 
Henry was compelled by the exigency of the 
ftate to treat feparitely. Peace was concluded 
at Vervins, which put Henry in poffeffion of 
all the conquefts made by the fpaniards in 
Picardy. 

But before we take a view of the flourilhing 
ftate of France; ■ under the equitable government 
of this great and good prince, and the wife ad- 
miniftration of Sulli, or of England, during the 
latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, we 
muft take a glance at the conteft between Spain 
and the united provinces. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LI. 


Spain, and the Low Countries, from the Peace of Ver- 
vins to the Truce in 1609, when the Freedom of 
the United Provinces was acknowledged. 


Soon after the peace concluded between CHAP, 
France and Spain, at Vervins, Philip breathed his ^ ^ 

laft at Madrid, leaving behind him the charafter ^ 
of a dark, jealous, haughty, vindidtive, and in- 1598. 
exorable tyrant. With great talents for govern¬ 
ment, he failed to obtain the reputation of a 
great prince; his head fitted him for the throne 
of Spain, and his indefatigable application, for 
the fovereignty of both Indies ; but his heart and 
his habit of thinking, only for the office of grand 
inqviifitor. Hence, he was long the terror, but 
never the admiration of Europe. 

The war with Holland ftill continued. Eliza¬ 


beth proteded thofe brave republicans, who, for 
fo many years refilled the fpanifh power, and had 
the glory of procuring an acknowledgment of 
their independence, which, notwithftanding their 
invincible courage, they had not yet been able 
to obtain. Let us colled the fads, the know¬ 
ledge of which here becomes neceffary. 

In 1598, Philip II. ceded the Low Countries to 
his.daughtcr Ifabella, who was married to the arch¬ 
duke 
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CHAP, duke Albert, on condition, that in default ofheirs, 
^ , thefe provinces fhould revert to Spain. Though 

the dutch had been lefs fond of liberty, yet the 
dread of again falling under the fpanilh yoke was 
fufficient to make them redouble their efforts* 
Their leader Maurice, prince of Orange, main¬ 
tained the glory of his family. Sieges, battles, 
and conquefts were multiplied as before. 

No fiege can be found in modern hiftory com¬ 
parable to that of Oftend, for its length, or the 
blood that was fpilt. This place, which held 
out three years and three months, coll the fpa- 
niards fourfeore thoufand men. Ambiofe Spi- 
nola, a genoefe, who glorioully concluded this 
liege, is a great example of the ftrength of ge¬ 
nius. While his brother Frederick was diftin- 
guilhing himfelf in the armies, Ambrofe was en¬ 
gaged in trade, but all at once came to join him, 
when the former being killed, he fqjiplied his 
place, Ihewing himfelf an able captain, though 
he had no mafter except books. He was creatj^ 
commander in chief in Flanders, by Philip III. 
Such is the force of genius ! It can, without af- 
fiftance, rapidly make its way to glory, to which 
more affiduity leads only by flow degrees. 

In the heat of this obllinate war, the dutch 
never let flip an opportunity of pulhing their 
trade and manufaftures. Every nerve was ftrained 
in labour, and every talent in ingenuity. Their 
fleets had already taken the Moluccas; and the 

Eaft 
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Eaft India Company, the grand bulwark of the 
republic, was eftabliihed. 

At length, through the mediation of France 
and England, the dutch liberty was eftablifhed 
on a firm footing, by a truce of twelve years, 
concluded at the Hague; by which Philip III. 
acknowledged the united provinces as free and 
independent ftates, and obliged himfelf to allow 
them a free trade in the Indies and America. 

Can it be believed that Spain, after fo many 
lolTes, Ihould give itfelf a deep and incurable 
wound, from the fame perfecuting fpirit by which 
it had loft a great part of its fubjedls ? by an in- 
fenfate edift, all the morefcoes, or defcendants of 
the moors, were ordered to leave the monarchy 
in thirty days. Such were the fruits produced 
by the zeal of the inquilitors. Spain loft near a 
million of induftrious inhabitants; and as that 
kingdom was already depopulated by long and 
bloody foreign wars, by repeated emigrations to 
the new world, and enervated by luxury, it now 
funk into a ftatc of langour from which it has ne¬ 
ver recovered. 
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CHAP. LII. 

T^he Domejltc Hijlory of England, from the Defeat 
of the Spanijh Armada, to the Death of Elizabeth ; 
with fame Particulars of Scotland and Ireland. 


CHAP. The leading charafteriftics of Elizabeth’s ad- 
. miniftration were ceconomy and vigour. By a 
fljift attention to the firft, Ihe was enabled to 
maintain a magnificent court, and to fupport the 
pcrfecuted proteftants in France and the Low 
Countries, without oppreffing her people, or in¬ 
volving the crown in debt; and by a fpirited 
exertion of the fecond, fhe humbled Spain, and 
gave liability to her throne, in fpitc of all the 
machinations of her enemies. 

Elizabeth’s attention was much occupied by 
the affairs of Ireland, where the englifh autho¬ 
rity had hitherto been little more than nominal. 
The irifh princes and nobles, divided among 
themfelves, readily paid the exterior marks of 
obedience to a power which they were unable to 
refifl; and as no durable force was ever kept on 
foot to retain them in fubjeftion, they relapfed 
ftill into their former flate of independence. 
Other reafons confpired to prevent a cordial 
union. The fraall army which was maintained 


in 
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in Ireland never being regularly paid, the officers CHAP, 
were obliged to give the foldiers the privilege of . . 

free quarters upon the natives. Rapine and in- 
folence inflamed the hatred which prevailed be¬ 
tween the conquerors and the conquered; and 
that, together with the old oppofition of man¬ 
ners, laws, and interefts, was now heightened 
by religious animofities, the irifh being ftill ca¬ 
tholics. 

The romantic and impolitic projeft'of the 
engliflr princes to fubdue France, occalioned this 
inattention to the affairs of Ireland; a country, 
which has fince proved to be the brighteft jewel 
in the englifh crown. Elizabeth early faw its 
importance, and employed feveral expedients for 
reducing it to a Rate of greater order and fub- 
miffion. 

Hugh 0 ‘Nial, earl of Tyrone, preferring the 
pride of independence to every other confideration, 
took up arms, and defeated the englilli under Sir 
Henry Bagnal, who was left dead on the field, 
together with fifteen hundred men. 

This vidfory, which mightily animated the 
irifli, and raifed the reputation of Tyrone, made 
Elizabeth fenfible of the neceflity of pufhing the 
war by more vigorous meafures. She therefore 
fent over to Ireland, her reigning favourite, the 
earl of Effex, at the head of an army of feven- 
teen thoufaqd men. But Efiex, unacquainted 

with 
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CHAP, with the country, mifcarricd in the entcrprife, 
. . difappointed the expectations of the queen and 

the nation ; and, laftly, embraced the ralh refolu- 
tion of returning home, exprefsly contrary to 
his fovereign’s orders. Upon this, Elizabeth or¬ 
dered him to be confined, and deprived of all his 
employments ; yet it is not to be queftioned, but 
Ihc would have pardoned him, had he prudently 
waited her pleafure; inftead of which, his hafty 
impetuous temper, irritated by defpair, plunged 
him into a confpiracy and rebellion. 

He was feized, and, after a Ihort trial, behead¬ 
ed in i6oi. Yet, notwithllanding his offences, 
he had ftill continued to be the objeft of Eliza¬ 
beth’s affection. No fooner was the fatal blow 


A. D. 

1603. 


ftruck than Ihe repented ; Ihe became fenlible fhe 
had been deceived by his enemies, and lamented 
her raflinefs, in facrificing a. man on whofe life 
her happinefs depended. The remainder of her 
life Ihc languiflied in deep melancholy, either 
caufed by the death of Effex, or the vexation of 
feeing the attention and homage of the courtiers 
directed to James VI. king of Scotland, the pre* 
fumptive heir to her crown. 

This illuftrious princefs, whofe private life 
furnilhes matter of cenfure, but who always go* 
verned like a great monarch, died in the feven- 
tieth year of her age. 

The character of Elizabeth has been too often 


drawn to admit of any new feature; and is bell 

deli- 
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delineated in her conduct. She would have en- CHAP, 
joyed an unblemifhed fame, had fhe not fullied a ^ , 

reign, in other refpefts fo glorious, by the mur¬ 
der of the queen of Scotland. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIII. 

France, from the Peace of Fervins, to the Death of 
Henry IF. 

CHAP. PioWEVER capable Henry was of feeing what 
, was right, and governing properly by himfelf, 
yet he flood in need of an able and upright mi- 
nifter, on whom he might devolve the more ordi¬ 
nary cares of adminiflration. Such an afliftant he 
found in his favourite, the marquis of Rofini; 
whom he created duke of Sulli, in order to give 
more weight to his authority. 

Sulli’s firft care was the finances ; and it is in¬ 
conceivable in how little time he drew the mofl 
exaft order out of that chaos in which they had 
been involved by his predcceflbrs. He reduced 
all the cxpences of government; and took care, 
that the king Ihould always have fuch a referve, 
as not to be obliged, on any emergency, either to 
lay new impofitions on his people, or to make ufe 
of credit. By thefc prudent meafures, he paid, 
in the fpace of five years, all the debts of die 
crown, augmented the revenue four millions of 
llvres, had four millions in the treafury, and had 
confidcrably diminilhed the taxes. 

Senfible that a fertile country, well cultivated, 
is the principal fource of the happinefs of a peo¬ 
ple 
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pie, and the moft folid foundation of national CHAP, 
profperity, he gave great encouragement to agri- 
culture. He alfo, by the dtfire of Henry, efta- 
bliflied the culture and manufafture of filk; and 
the fuccefs was anfwerable to the king’s expecta¬ 
tions. 

A heart, too fufceptible of tender impreflions, 
was continually involving Henry in new amours, 
deftrudtive at once of his domeftic peace and of 
public tranquility. Scarce had death relieved 
him from the importunities of Gabriel d’Eftrees, 
than he gave a promife of marriage to Henrietta 
d’Eftragues, though not yet divorced from Mar¬ 
garet of Valois, his firft queen. He Ihewed the 
obligation to Sulli, when ready to be delivered; 
and that faithful fervant, tranfported with zeal 
for his mailer’s honour, tore it in pieces. “ I 
“ believe you are turned fool,” faid Henry. “ J 
know it,”replied Sulli; “ and wilh I was the 
only fool in France.” 

Sulli now thought himfelf out of favour for 
■ever; and remained in that opinion, when the 
king furprifed him, by adding to his former em¬ 
ployments that of mailer of the ordnance. The 
fentence of divorce, which Henry had been long 
foliciting at Rome, was procured ; and he mar¬ 
ried, in order to pleafe his fubjeds, Mary of Me- 
dicis, niece to the great duke of Tufeany. But 
this Hep did not put an end to his amours, which 
continued to embroil him perpetually, either 

Y with 
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CH4P. with the queen, or hismiftrefs, created marchior 
^ nefs of Verneuil. 

But Henry’s moft alarming troubles proceeded 
from the intrigues of the court of Spain. By 
thefe, the duke of Savoy was encouraged to main¬ 
tain war againft him; and after that prince waa 
humbled, the duke of Biron was drawn into a 
confpiracy, which coft him his head. 

Thefe continued attempts to difturb the peace 
of the kingdom, made Henry refolve to carry 
into execution a defign, which he had long form¬ 
ed, of humbling the houfe of Auftria, and cir- 
cumferibing its power in Italy and Germany. 

He had already taken all his meafures, when 
the emperor, Rodolphus II. furniftied him with 
a rcafon for commencing the war, by fcqueftrating 
the duchies of Juliers and Cleves, after the death 
of the late duke. The protcOants of Germany,, 
the pope, the Venetians, the duke of Savoy, and 
the Swifs, entered into Henry’s views, and took 
part in the alliance. Never was any enterprife 
better concerted. Sulli had laid up forty millions 
of livres in the treafury, which were deftined for 
this war; and the king was ready to march into 
Germany at the head of forty thoufand excellent 
troops, when he was aflaffined by Ravillac, a 
defperate fanatic, who had long formed a defign 
^ to murder him; taking advantage of the oppor- 
i6to. tunity of his carriage being entangled in the 

llreet. 
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ftreet, he ftabbed him in the midft of feven CHAP, 
courtiers who were in the coach. 

Thus periflied Henry iV. one of the greateft 
and beft princes that ever fat upon the throne of 
France; and with him perifhed all his great de- 
figns. A more melancholy refle<ftion cannot en¬ 
ter the human mind, than is fuggefted by this 
untimely event 5 that a wretch unworthy of ex- 
iftence, and incapable of one meritorious aflion, 

Ihould be able to overturn the moft illuftrious 
cnterprifes, and to terminate a life ncceffary to 
the welfare of millionfti 


r » CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

A general Vte^v of the Continent of Europe^ from the 
AJfaJfination of Henry IF. to the Tieatj of Prague. 

CHAP. The greater part of the european continent, 

. during the period that followed the death of Hen- 
** ry IV. was a fcene of anarchy, rebellion, and 
bloodftied. Germany continued, for many years, 
involved in thofe difputes which he was pre¬ 
paring to fettle. Religious controverfies, which 
almofl; always mingle themfelvcs with civil affairs, 
diftradlcd the United Provinces, and robbed them 
of that valuable tranquility which they had fo 
gallantly earned by their valour and perfe- 
verance; and France, under the minority of 
Lewis XIII. and the weak regency of his mother, 
Mary of Medicis, returned to that ftatc of dif- 
orderand wretchednefs out of which it had been 
raifed by the mild and equitable, but vigorous, 
government of Henry the Great. 

The emperor Rodolphus II. died, and was 
fucceeded by his brother Matthias; who finding 
himfelf advancing in years, and declining in 
health, he procured, in order to ftrengthen his 
authority, his coufin, Ferdinand dc Gratz, duke 
of Stiria, whom he intended as his fucceffor in 
tljjB empire, to be eleded king of Bohemia, and 

acknow- 
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acknowledged in Hungar}', neither himfclf nor CHAP, 
his brothers having any children; and he en- , 
gaged the fpanifh branch of the houfeof Auftria, 
to renounce all pretentions which it could polH- 
bly have to thofe crowns. 

The family compadl alarmed the proteftant or 
evangelic union, as it was called, and occafioned 
the hungarians and bohemians to revolt. The 
confederates were headed by the count de la Tour, 
a man of abilities, and fupported by an army of 
german proteftants, under the famous count A. 
Mansfeldt. Thus was kindled a furious civil 
war, which defolatcd Germany during thirty 
years, interefted all the powers of Europe, and 
was not finally extinguilhed till the peace of Weft- 
phalia. 

In the midft of thefe diforders died the empe- 
jor Matthias, without being able to forefee the 
event of the ftruggle, or who fhould be his fuc- 
ceflbr. The imperial dignity, however, went 
according to his deftination. Ferdinand de Grat^ 
was raifed to the vacant throne, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of the eleftor Palatine, and the 
ftates of Bohemia. 

The election of Ferdinand II. inftead of inti- 
inidating, confirmed the refolution of the bohe¬ 
mians : they formally depofed him from the fo- 
vereignty, and chofe Frederick V. eleSor Pala^ 
tine, foij their king. Frederick, feduced by hi* 
4 attererS| accepted the crown, notwithftanding 
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CHAP, the remonftrances of Janies I. of England, his 
father-in-law, who ufed all his intereft in per- 
fuading him to rejedl it, and protefled that he 
would give him no afliftance in fuch a rafli un¬ 
dertaking. 

Frederick, who was fupported by all the pro- 
teftant princes, extept the elcftor of Saxony, loft 
the battle of Prague, in 1620, and was obliged 
to fave himfelf by flight. The Palatine, and his 
adherents, were put under the ban of the empire; 
and eount Tilli, the imperial general, bore down 
all oppofition. 

While the houfe of Auftria was thus extending 
its avithority in Germany, a projeft, no Icfs am¬ 
bitious than bloody, was concerted, for render¬ 
ing the fpanifli branch of that family abfolute in 
Italy. The duke of Ofluna, viceroy of Naples, 
the marquis of Villa Franca, governor of the 
Milanefe, and the marquis of Bedmar, the fpar 
nifli ambaflador at Venice, formed a fcheme for 
fubjecling the Venetians, and with them the reft 
of Italy ; for this purpofe they had formed a 
horrid confpiracy which would infallibly have 
A. D. put them in pofleflion of Venice. That city was 
1618. j-Q been fet on fire, in different parts, by a 
band of ruffians already lodged within its walls, 
while a body of troops, fent from the Milanefe, 
Ihould attack on one fide, and fome armed veflfels 
from Naples, on the other. But this famous plot 
was difeovered by the vigilance of the fenate, 
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when it was almoft ripe for execution. The CHAP, 
greater part of the confpirators were privately ^ 
drowned; and Bedmar, who had violated the 
law of nations, being fccretly condudfed out of 
the city, was glad to make his efcape. 

Meanwhile Philip III. died, and wasfucceeded 
by his fon, Philip IV. a prince of a much more 
enterprifing difpofition than, his father; and the 
abilities of Olivarez, the new minifter, was infi¬ 
nitely fuperior to thofe of the duke of Lerma, 
who had governed during the greater part of the 
former reign. The ambition of Olivarez was 
yet more extenfive than his capacity. He hoped 
to raife the houfe of Auflria to that abfolute do¬ 
minion, in Europe, for which it had been fo long 
ftruggling. Nor was this project fo chimerical 
as it may at firft fight appear. The emperor had 
already broken the proreflant league; France was 
diftradted by civil wars; and England was amufed 
by a marriage treaty between the prince of Wales 
and the infanta, which more than every other 
motive, adlually prevented James from taking 
any material ftep in favour of the Palatine, till 
he was ftriptof his dominions. But France, not- 
withftanding her inteftine commotions, was not 
loft to all fenfe of danger from abroad; and the 
match with the infanta being broke off by a 
quarrel between Buckingham, James’s minifter, 
and Olivarez, an alliance was entered into be¬ 
tween France and England, in conjundlion with 
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CHAP, the United Provinces, for reftraining the ambi- 
tion of the houfe of Auftria. 

After the truce in 1609, the united provinces 
became a prey to religious divifions. The go- 
marifts and arminians divided the republic : the 
former were headed by prince Maurice, and 
the latter by the p^enfionary Barnevcldt, a firm 
patriot. But prince Maurice and the goma- 
rifts at laft prevailed. The arminian preachers 
were banifhed, and Barnevcldt was brought to 
the block. 

In France, during this period, both civil and 
religious difputes were carried much higher than 
in Flolland. Lewis XIII. being only nine years 
of age when his father, Henry IV. was mur¬ 
dered, Mary of Medicis, the queen’s mother, 
was chofen regent. This princefs was entirely 
guided by her Italian favourites, Concini, and his 
wife Galigai. 

The nobility, diffatisfied with the meafures of 
the court, and with the favour fhewn to foreign¬ 
ers, revolted. The prince of Conde headed the 
malcontents : troubles, civil wars, diforders, and 
misfortunes rapidly trod on the heels of each 
other. 

Meantime Concini received a blow from a 
quarter whence he little cxpcdled it. Albert 
Luines, who had at fir ft recommended himfelf 
to the king’s favour by rearing and training 
birds for the king’s amufement, found means to 

make 
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make him jealous of his authority. Orders were CHAP, 
therefore given to arreft Concihi; andVitri, cap- . 
tain of the guards, to whom the fervicc was en- 
trufted, executed it entirely to the wiflies of 
Luincs : that is, Concini was fliot, under pretence 
of rcfiftance. Galigai, his widow, being accufed 
of forccry and magic, was condemned by the 
parliament of Paris to fufl'Cr death. When alked A. D. 
what fpcll dhe made ufe of to fafeinate the queen *^‘ 7 * 
mother? Ihe replied, “ The af.cndency zvhkb afu- 
“ pertor genius has over a tveak mind." The 
queen mother was exiled to Blois, where Ihe 
entered into a plot with the duke d’Efpernon, 
and made her efcape with a defign to begin a 
civil war; but matters were acommodated with 
her and the duke, by making them fome ad¬ 
vantageous concelSons. A new quarrel broke 
our, and was followed by ^ new accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Thcfe ncgociations, on the part of the queen 
mother, had been chiefly conduced by Riche¬ 
lieu, bifhop of Lucon. He had been difgraced 
with his miftrefs, and with her returned into fa¬ 
vour, as well as confequence. At her folicita- 
tions he obtained a cardinal's hat, a feat in the 
council, and foon after a Ihare in the adminiftra- 
tion; but hypocrify was neceflary to conceal for 
a time, from envy and jealoufy, thofe tranfeendent 
abilities which were one day to aftonilh Eu¬ 
rope. 


In 
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CHAP. In the meantime a new civil war was kindled, 
, more violent than thofe of the former. Lewis 
XIII. had offended the proteftants, by an at¬ 
tempt to re-eftablifli the catholic religion in the 
province of Bern, where there were no catholics. 
The hugonots, every where alarmed, affcmbled 
at Rochelle, determined to throw off the royal 
authority, and ereft a republic on the model 
of the dutch. 

^ The conftable, Luines, equally ignorant and 

1621. prefumptuous, imagining that he could crufh 
this formidable party, undertook the war; and 
Lewis, in perfon, fat down before Montauban ; 
but had the mortification of being obliged to 
raife the fiege. Two great captains, the duke of 
Rohan, and his brother Soubife, were at the 
head of the proteftants. Luines died foon after 
this difgraceful expedition; and the brave and 
ambitious Lefdigueres abjured calvinifm to gain 
the conftable’s fword. Peace was at laft con¬ 
cluded with the proteftants, who obtained a con* 
firmation of the edift of Nantz, 

The french councils now began to affume 
more vigour. Cardinal Richelieu no fooner got 
a lhare in the adminiftration, which in a Ihort 
time he entirely governed, than turning his eyes 
on the ftate of Europe, he formed three mighty 
projedfs : to fubdue the turbulent fpirit of the 
french nobility; to reduce the rebellious hugo- 
Bots; and to crufh the encreafing power of the 

houfp 
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houfe of Auftria. But, in order to carry thefe CHAP, 
great defigns into execution, it was neceflary to 
preferve peace with England. This Richelieu ^ ^ 
perceived, and accordingly ncgociated a treaty 163^.’ 
of marriage between Charles, prince of Wales, 
and Henrietta of France, filler of Lewis XIII. 

But Richelieu could not immediately carry his 
projeds into execution; a powerful fadllon at 
court oppofed him in every mcafure. Gallon, 
duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, was his 
mortal enemy ; the queen mother herfelf,, was 
become jealous of him ; and Lewis was more 
attached to him through fear than afleftion. But 
the bold and ambitious fpirit of Richelieu 
triumphed over every obllacle; it difeovered and 
diflipated all the cabals and confpiracies formed 
againft him, and at length made himfelf abfolute 
maBcr of the king and kingdom. 

During thefe cabals in the french court, the 
hugonots Ihewed, once more, a difpofition to 
render themfelves independent; and in th-itfpirit 
they were encouraged by the court of England. 

The reafon affigned by fome hiftoriuns for this 
ftep is very lingular. The duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, when employed to bring over the princefs 
Henrietta, had fallen in love with the queen of 
France. The return that he met with, how 
trivial foever, encouraged him to projed: a new 
embafly to that court; but Richelieu, reported 
to have been his rival in love, as well as in fway, 
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CHAP, made Lewis fend him a meflap-e that he mnft 
. not think of fuch a journey. Buckingham fworc 
that “ he would fee the queen in fpite of all 
“ the power of France and accordingly de¬ 
termined Charles in favour of the husi;onots* 
TIius do ridiculous caprices become the fpring 
which fcts governments in motion, and a wrong 
choice cxpofes princes to irreparable misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Richelieu then executed one of the moffc glo¬ 
rious enterprifes in his miniftry. He attacked 
Rochelle, the bulwark of the hugonots, fliut up 
the port againft the englifh, by a dyke, which 
was amazingly conftrudled in the fea, and com¬ 
manded the troops in perfon, with all the valour 
and fkill of an experienced general. In vain 
did the mayor, Guiton, Ihewing a dagger, and 
laying it upon the council table, declare, that 
with, that dagger he would ftab the firft who 
fpoke a word of furrendering. In vain did the 
two dutchelfcs of Rohan animate the courage of 
the befieged by their example. Buckingham, 
who was on the point of fetting fail with a new 
fleet, having been afiaflinated, the englilh arrived 
too late, and were repulfed before the dyke. 
After eleven months refiftance, the inhabitants of 
Rochelle, exhaufted by all the horrors of fa- 
A. D. mine and war, were conftrained to fubmit. They 
loft their privileges; their fortifications were 
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deftro5’ed; but they were left In pofleffion of CUAP. 
their property, and liberty of confciencc. 

From this a;ra we may date the aggrandife- 
ment of France ; Ihe now began to take the lead 
in the affairs of Europe, and her independent 
nobles to fink into the condition of fervants of 
the court. 

Ferdinand 11 . whom you have feen triumph¬ 
ant over the palatine and evangelieal union, con¬ 
tinued to carry every thing before him in the 
empire. He now thought the time was come 
for realizing that idea which he had long re¬ 
volved, of reducing the eledloral princes to the 
condition of grandees of Spain ; and the bifiiop 
to the ftate of imperial chaplains. Senfiblc, how¬ 
ever, of the danger of alarming both religions 
at once, he refolved to begin with the proteftanvs: 
and accordingly iflued an edidt, ordering them 
to reftore, without lofs of time, all the benefices 
and church lands which they had held fince A. D. 
the peace of Paffau. The proteftants, in order 
to fave themfelvcs from that robbery with 
which they were threatened, and which was al¬ 
ready begun in many places, fecretly concluded 
a, treaty with Guftavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden. But before we introduce this deliverer 
of Germany, let us call an eye on the northern 
. kingdoms, which had no concern with the ge- 
;^eral fyftem of Europe, and fcarce offered any 

thing 
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CHAP, thing interefting from the death of Guftavus 
Vafa. 

Eric Vafa, the fon of Guftavus, being a diflb- 
lute prince, was dethroned by the ftates of Swe¬ 
den, in 1568. He was fucceeded by his brother 
John; who, after attempting in vain to re-eftabli(h 
the catholic religion, died in 1592, leaving the 
crown to his fon Sigifmund, already eledted king 
of Poland. Sigifmund, like his father, being a 
zealous catholic, and the fwedes no Ids zealous 
lutherans, they depofed him in the year 1600, 
and raifed to the throne his uncle Charles IX. 


The poles attempted in vain to reftore Sigifmund. 
Charles fwaycd the fceptre till his death; and 
was fucceeded in 1611 by his fon, the celebrated 
Guftavus Adolphus. 

Ruffia, during that period, was a prey to civil 
wars. John Bafilovitz, dying in 1584, left two 
fons, Theodore and Demetrius. Theodore, at the 
inftigation of Boris, his prime minifter, ordered 
his brother Demetrius to be murdered. He him- 


felf died foon after; and Boris was proclaimed 
king. Meanwhile a young man appeared in 
Lithuania, under the name and charafter of De¬ 


metrius, pretending that he had efcaped out of 
the hands of the afl'aflin. Affifted by a polilh 
army, he entered Mofeow in 1605, and was pro¬ 
claimed czar without oppofition; but the im- 
pofture being difeovered, he was put to death. 

Three 
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Three other falfe Demetrius’s ftarted up, one after CHAP, 
another. 

Denmark affords nothing deferving our atten¬ 
tion during the reign of Frederick II. nor during 
the reign of his fon Chriftian IV. who was chofen 
general of the proteftant league in Germany ; 
but his tranfadtions, while vefted with that com¬ 
mand, are too unimportant to merit a particular 
detail. 

Sweden alone, during thofe ages, of all the nor¬ 
thern kingdoms, yields a fpedtacle worthy of ob- 
fervation. No fooner was Guftavus feated on the 
throne, though only eighteen years of age, than 
he fignalized himfelf againft the danes, the pruf- 
fians, and the poles. An advantageous truce 
gave him leifure to take part in the troubles of 
Germany, and to exhibit more fully thofe heroic 
qualities which will ever be the admiration of 
jmankind. 

The tranquility of Europe, the liberty of Ger¬ 
many, the intereft of the proteftant religion, all 
contributed to furnilh rcafons or pretences for 
Guftavus to turn his arms towards Ferdinand. 

Fewer motives were fufficient to inflame the 
heart of a hero. 

Luckily his political talents were equal to his A. I>, 
courage. He negociated alliances with all powers. 
Charles I. fent him fix thoufand men ; and Rich- 
lieu concluded a treaty with him, by which 
Guftavus obliged himfelf to keep up an army of 
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CHAP, thirty-fix thoufand men, for which he was to re- 
ceive an annual fubfidy of twelve hundred thou¬ 
fand livres. 

Guftavus had entered Pomerania when this 
treaty was concluded, made himfelf mailer of 
Frankfort, Colberg, and feveral other places. He 
attacked the imperialifls before Leipfic, headed 
by count Tilli, and totally defeated them. This 
famous general was killed foon after in difputing 
with the fwedes the paflage of the Lock. Wal- 
ftein Hill remained to the emperor: this re¬ 
nowned warrior repulfed Gullavus, who attacked 
him in his intrenchments near Nuremberg; re¬ 
covered Bohemia, and invaded Saxony, where he 
took Leipfic. The king of Sweden flew to the 
■A’ affiftance of the eleClor; but the battle of Lut- 

j Q -2 2 

zen put an end to the career of the great Gufta- 
vus : he fell in the middle of a complete vidlory, 
which was finilhed by Bernard, duke of Saxe 
Weimar, his lieutenant general. No prince, an¬ 
cient or modern, feenis to have poflefled in fo 
eminent a degree as Guftavus, the united qualities 
of the hero, the ftatefman, and commander; that in¬ 
tuitive genius which conceives, that wifdom which 
plans, and that combination and courage w'hich 
gives fuccefs to an enterprife. He wasfucceeded 
by his daughter Chriftiana, then only fix years of 
age; and,the government was managed by the 
chancellor Oxenftierja. 


The 
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The emperor become jealous of the great CHAP. 
J)o\vers which he had granted to Walftein, whofc . 
infolence knew no bounds^ deprived him of the 
command j upon which that general entered into 
a confpirafcy, when the emperor caufed him to be 
aflalEnated, and gave the command to the arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand. 

Meantime the fwedes felt the Viciffitudes of- 
tvar. The imperialids having befieged Nordlin- 
guen in Suabia, Weimar came to the affiftance 
of the place ; and attacking the befiegers, who A. 0.' 
were greatly fuperior in number, loft the battle, 
with about fixteen thoufand men. 

This defeat threw the proteftants into the ut- 
moft confternation and defpain The eledtOr of 
Saxony Went over to the erhperor; and the fol- A. 0 ; 
lowing treaty with the court of Vienna was at 
length ligned at Prague by all the proteftanc 
princes, except the landgrave of Hclfe Caflcl: 

The proteftants, ftiall retain, for the fpace of 
“ forty 5fears longer^ the benefices which they had 
enjoyed fince 1552* The exercife of the pro- 
“ teftant religion lhall be freely permitted in all 
“ the dominions of the empire, except the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and the provinces belong- 
“ ing to the houfe of Auftria; that the duke of 
Bavaria lhall be maintained in the pofleflion of 
the palatinate, and that the empire Ihould raife 
f * an army to drive out the fwedes and french.” 
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CHAP. In confequence of this pacification, almofl the 
. whole weight of the war fell upon thefwedes and 
french, with whom Oxenftiern had concluded a 
frefh treaty; and a french army marched into 
Germany, in order to fupport the duke of Saxe 
Weimar. But the fuccefs of thefe new hoftilities 
muft be the fubjeft of a future chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LV. 

A ViAv of J^urope, from the ‘treaty of Prague In 1635, 
to the Peace of JVefphalia in 1648. 

Cardinal Richelieu, though involved chap. 

in tr9ublcs, and furrounded by confpiracies, re- . 
folcd upon an open war againft the whole houfe of 
Auftria; a hazardous undertaking, but Well cal¬ 
culated for fectiring him in his llation. He made 
himfelf ncceffary, by multiplying the difficulties 
of government. Befides, the glory of the ftatc 
was connected with the intereft of the miniftcr, 
provided refources could be found equal to the 
greatnefs of the defign. 

Richelieu concluded an alliance with Holland, 
in hopes offharingthe low countries; and he lent 
a herald to Bniflcls, in the name of his mailer, to 
declare war againll Spain. A treaty was at the 
fame time entered into with the duke of Savoy, 
in order to ftrengthen the french intereft in 
Italy. 

But none of thefe events, however, anfwered the 
political views with which they were framed. 

The fpaniards overrun Picardy, and the count of 
Galas, the imperial general, and the duke of Lor¬ 
raine, ravaged Burgundy ; but by the vigorous 
meafures of Richelieu, fifty thoufand men were 
fuddenly aflembled, and the Spaniards and iie- 
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CHAP, mlngs found themfelves obliged to evacuate the 
t . kingdom. 

During rhefe tranfa<ftions, Ferdinand II. died, 
and was fucceeded by his fon Ferdinand HI, 
whofe acceffion made no alteration in the ftate of 
the war. Though the fwedilh array, under the 
command of Bannier, had gained a glorious vic¬ 
tory at Wiftock, they found themfelves clofely 
preffed by general Galas. Weimar loft a battle, 
in which the duke of Rohan was killed by his 
fide; but he afterwards gained eight fucceflive 
viftories in 1638. The decifive battle of Rhein- 
feld, put into his hands the two imperial gene¬ 
rals, Savelli, and the famous John de Werth.—- 
Weimar died the next year, while his whole 
thoughts were taken up with his vaft defigns. 
The fwedes retook Pomerania, which they had 
*640. loft; advanced as far as Prague, and fell upon 
Silefia. Germany was deluged with blood, and 
overrun with hideous ruin ; every day its wounds 
bled a frefli. 

Thehoufeof Auftria was not more fortunate in 
other quarters. Catalonia revoked, and Portu¬ 
gal threw off the fpanilh yoke. The Catalans 
were defirous of forming a republic ; but being 
too weak to refill the forces of Philip IV. gave 
themfelves up to France. 

The portuguefe were more fuccefsful in their 
ftruggle for independency. An impenetrable con- 
fpiracy had been formed for upwards of three 

years. 
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years, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whofe CHAP, 
grandfather had been unjuftly deprived of his > *. 

right to the crown by Philip II. The confpira- a. D. 
tors effcdted their defign, almofl; without the lofs 
of blood : the fpanifh governor and his fecretary 
were the only viftims facrificed to public ven¬ 
geance. The duke of Braganza was proclaimed 
king, under the name of John IV. the fpaniards 
difappeared, and Portugal only changed its mailer. 

Philip, funk in a difgraceful lethargy, was en¬ 
tirely ignorant of this ftrange piece of news, while 
it echoed through every corner of Europe; but 
at laft there was a neceffity ta acquaint hina with 
the truth. “ Sire,” faid Olivarez, “ the duke of 
“ Braganza has been unwife enough to caufe him- 
“ felf to be elefted king of Portugal; you will 
gain by it a confifcation of all his eftates. Let 
order be taken for it,” replied Philip, and con¬ 
tinued his amufements. 

Meantime Banpier died after an unfuccefsful 
attempt againft Ratilbon. Tqrftenfon, the worthy 
fucceflbr of fo eminent a general, met with the 
greateft fuccefs from the time that he was put a( 
the head of the army in 1642. He took Leipfic, 
after cutting in pieces the imperial and faxon 
troops. 

The death of cardinal Richelieu, and foon aftw- A. D. 
wards his mailer Lewis XIII. gave great alarm to 
the fwedes: they were doubtful of the politics of 
the new adminillration; and be|;an to think of 
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CH^P. concluding a feparate treaty with the emperor; 
1 * . but their fears were foon removed by the fteady 

tneafures of cardinal Maiarine, who flicwed him- 
felf no unworthy fucceffor of Richlieu, whofc plan 
he purfucd, and who made up by addrefs what 
he wanted in genius. 

About this time a young hero fprung up to do 
honour to France during the minority of Lewis 
XIV. who was only four years old at the death of 
his father. This was the celebrated duke d’En- 
guien, afterwards honoured with the title of the 
Great Conde, who in the plains of Rocroi, cut to 
pieces the famous Walloon and caftalian infantry, 
wivh an inferior army, and took Thionville. l ie 
next joined the famous Turcnnc with a reinforce¬ 
ment on the Rhine; and thefe two generals at¬ 
tacked the count de Merci near Friburg, with 
fuch iiupetuofity, that notwithftanding his advan¬ 
tageous fituation, he was obliged to retire with 
confiderable lofs. 

While Conde was enjoying his glory in Paris, 
A- D. Turenne, who commanded the army in Germany, 
■ was defeated at Mariendahl by the count de Merci, 
On this news Conde fet out, joined Turenne, at¬ 
tacked Merci nearNordlingen, and gained a third 
victory as glorious as the preceding. The illuf. 
trious Merci fell, covered w'ith honour. 

The prince then marched to take Dunkirk from 
A, D. the fpaniards, but was fent into Catalonia, where 
he mifearried at the fiege of Lerida : however, 

the 
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the following year he retrieved his credit by the 
battle of Lens, which he gained over the em- ^ 
peror’s brother, the archduke Leopold. 

Ferdinand III. wearied out with fo many 
Ihocks, was at length obliged to conclude the 
peace of Wcftphalia. By this famous treaty, 
the french and fwedes gave laws to Germany. 

The difputes between the emperors and the prin¬ 
ces of the empire, which had lafted for above 
feven hundred years, was at length happily ter¬ 
minated. 

The war, however, between France and Spain, 
continued with various fuccefs till the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, in 1660. 
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CHAP, LVI, 

England and Ireland during the Ee 'tgn of Janies 

CHAP. T HE englifli throne being left vacant by the 
4 eath of Elizabeth, James of Scotland, was ina-r 
^ D. mediately proclaimed king by the lords and 
privy council. He was great grandfon of Mar¬ 
garet, eldeft daughter of Henry VII. The crown 
of England? therefore, pafled from the family of 
Tudor, to that of Stuart, with as much tranquility 
as ever it was tranfmitted from father to fon. 

James I. w'as learned with pedantry, a thcolo- 
gill with bigotry, apd pacific from wcaknefs of 
charadler^ a Have to favourites unworthy of his 
countenance; yet extremely jealous of his autho- 
fity, which be looked upon as a right inherent tq 
the crown. Being an infant when his mother, 
Mary Stuart, was dethroned, he had been edu¬ 
cated in the proteftant religion : and fome of the 
CngUlli catholics, enraged at not finding in hirq 
the indulgence with which they had flattered 
fs.D. themfelves, formed the third year after hjs ac- 
?^®S* peflion, one of the rpoft diabolical plots, record¬ 
ed in the hiftory of mankind* 'I'he eyent to 
which I allude is the gunpowder treafon. 

Thirty-fix barrels of gun-powder were con¬ 
cealed pnder the parliament houfe, to bury, in 
pne grave^ the ^g, the royal family, the peers 

9f 
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of the realm, and the commons. Lord Mount- CHAP, 
eagle having luckily received a billet, warning , 
him to abfcnt himfelf from the meeting, becaufe 
they wopld receive a terrible bloWy communicated 
the information to James, who, alone, unriddled 
the fecret. The greateft part of the confpirators 
died, with their arms in their hands. 

After efcaping this danger, James, notwith- 
ftanding the natural indolence of his temper, 
thought it neceflhry to attend to the difordercd 
Rate of Ireland. 

The arms of Elizabeth, in Ireland, under the 
condufl: of lord Mountjoy, had borne down all 
refiftance; but, on the death of the queen, and 
acceffion of James, the natives, in feveral parts, 
difeovered a refolution not to fubmit to the in- 
jundtions of government, with refpedt to reli¬ 
gion. To be forced from their altars, to be 
ftript of their poffeffions, and to be haraffed by 
penal laws, for not violating the didlates of their 
confciepce, appeared to them very injurious treat¬ 
ment. 

Sir Cahir 0 ‘Dogherty, a powerful chief in 
Ulfter, confidering the prefent opportunity to be 
favourable, determined to expel the defpoilers of 
his native land, and recover to his countrymen 
their long loft privileges. With this view, he 
aftembled his followers, ftormed the fort of Cul- 
more, and put the garrifon to the fword. He 
nexr propeeded to Derry, which he alfo took, and 

burned 
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CHAP, burned to the ground. Howevei', not being well 
feconded by his countrymen, he was defeated, 
and flain by Sir Arthur Chichefter, who afted as 
deputy to lord Mountjoy. In reward for this 
piece of fervice, his majefty granted him the ter¬ 
ritory of Inilhowen, which belonged to 0 ‘Dog- 
herty, a fcope of land of great extent. 

Meafures were how taken to eftablifh the pub¬ 
lic tranquility, and prevent infurredions. A 
proclamaton of oblivion and indemnity was pub- 
lilhed by his majefty. Circuits were eftablilhed, 
juftice adminiftered, oppreffion banifhed, and 
crimes and diforders of every kind feverely pu- 
niflied. Every hope of recovering their inde¬ 
pendence being extinguifhed, the people, in ge¬ 
neral, furrendered their lands, and received thenr 
back as englilh tenure. 

James endeavoured, but without efFed, to 
cftablifti epifcopacy among the prefbyterians of 
Scotland. He juftly looked upon bilhops as the 
fupporters of the royal authority, apd openly 
faid, “No bilhop, no king.” But thefe fana¬ 
tics, breathing the love of independence, drew 
from thence a new motive to refill him ; he never 
could convince, nor reduce them. The englifli 
puritans, animated by the fame fpirit in the Fuct 
ceeding reign, deftroyed the crown. 

The imprudent conduct of Jaiues paved the 
way for that fatal revolution. By peiix tualiy in¬ 
fixing upon the maxims of arbitrary power, 

which 
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which the Tudors had followed without oppo- CHAP, 

• ^ * 1 VI 

lition, he gave birth to republican ideas. The . ^ ’. 
people reafoned on authority, difcuffed its prin¬ 
ciples, inveftigated its fource, went back to the 
times when it was confined within very narrow 
limits, drew from hiftory and ‘antient literature 
fentiments of liberty, which conjunflures would 
neceflarily difclofe, and thought they had a right 
to ftruggle againft prerogative. The parliament 
of 1610 made bold attempts in this way, and was 
diflblved with indignation. 161^’. 

Robert Carr, earl of Somerfet, his minion and 
minifter, was at that time fupplanted by another 
favourite. This was George Villiers, who was 
at once created duke of Buckingham, mafter of 
the horfe, and high admiial. The king, in or¬ 
der to rail'c money to fiipply the neceffities of 
his new favourite, reftored to the dutch, for a 
trilling fum, Brillc, Flulhing, and Rammekins, 
three important places, which had been put into 
the hands of Elizabeth, as pledges for the mo¬ 
ney fhe had lent to the republic. He alfo raifed 
two hundred thonfand pounds by the titles of 
baronet. 

James had formed a fyftcm of policy for at¬ 
taching hiinfelf intimately to the court of Spain, 
that it might allift him in recovering the pa¬ 
latinate for his fon-in-law ; and to this fyftem 
he facrificed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on 

charge pf having committed Ucfiiiiiies againft 
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CHAP, the fpanilh fettlemcnts in the Weft-Indies. He 
^ alfo negociated a marriage between his fon, 

A. D. Charles, and the infanta of Spain. Young Charles, 
impatient of delays, by the advice of Bucking¬ 
ham, and accompanied by that ralh favourite, had 
executed the romantic projeft of going to pay 
his court to that princefs in perfon. To make 
this adventure complete, the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who had fallen in love with the duchefs of 
Olivarez, affronted the duke her hufband, who 
was prime minifter, broke off the match with the 
infanta, and brought the prince of Wales back 
again to England as fuddcnly as he had taken 
him away. He immediately fet on foot a treaty 
of marriage between Charles and the princefs 
Henrietta, of France, and fucceeded in his ne- 
gociation. 

A.D. James did not live, however, to fee the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. He died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, after a reign over Eng¬ 
land of twenty-two years, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LVII. 


England, from the A ceJJion of Charles I. to the final 
Abolition of the Moruin hy. 


We now come to a remarkable sera in the cn- CFIAP. 


glifli hiftory, when liberty ftruck deep roots; 
when not only the ufurpations, but the juft pre¬ 



rogatives of the crown, were difputed and wrefted 
from it. Horrid fccnes of violence ferved as a 


prelude to the harmony of a legal conftitution. 
The whole government feemed not only thrown 
into confufion, but annihilated ; yet order fprung 
from this chaos. 


When James I. imprudently advanced in the 
maxim of abfolute authority, without having the 
ftrength necelTary to fuppoit it, he only irritated 
the people, excited men of warm tempers to fa¬ 
tal difputes, and expofed the crown to the at¬ 
tacks of the parliament. Men’s minds \;cre lit 
to work: they acquired new lights, and know¬ 
ledge fufficient to difeern that the royal preroga¬ 
tive had its limits; but they were too much heated 
not to overleap thofe of the national liberty. 
From the fliock of thofe different interefts, fronr 
thofe overftrained opinions, neceffarily ilfucd de¬ 
vouring flames. 


Charlc" 
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CHAP. Charles 1 . though endowed with all the quali- 
^ ties of an amiable and virtuous prince, yet from 
his defire to put in pradtice the principles of his 
father, which were not contefted under the Tudors, 
plunged from one abyfs to another. So early as 
the fccond year of his reign, the commons ventured 
to impeach Buckingham, the favourite minifter. 
Charles forbid the impeachment, and demanded 
a fpeedy fubfidy; giving them to underftand, 
that in cafe of refufal, he could very eafily abo- 
liih parliaments, as had been done by fo many 
other monarchs. 

This indifcrect threat was fuddenly followed 
by a ftroke of arbitrary power. Two members 
of parliament were put in prifon ; but the com¬ 
mons refufed to deliberate till they fliould be en¬ 
larged. Scarce was that done, when the difputes 
againfl the rights of the crown were renewed. 
The parliament w'as diflblvcd, and taxes were 
levied by force ; the murmurs cncreafed, and the 
royal authority was more weakened ; the ncccf- 
fary confcquence of a falfe fyftcm, which makes 
men advance with obflinacy, and recede with ti¬ 
midity. 

The war undertaken againft France, in favour 
of the inhabitants of Rochelle, made it necefiTary 
to convoke a new parliament, where the fame 
caufes produced the fame effeds. The famous 
j6i!J. petition of rip/ots, was drawn up by the lower 
houl'e, requiring, that no perfon may be forced 

to 
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to any gift, loan, benevolence, or tax, without CHAP, 
the confent of parliament; that no perfon may be 
fued, imprifoned, or molefted, in cafe of refu- 
fal. In a word, that no denizen may be arrefted 
or detained by order of the king. In vain did 
the peers endeavour to make fome modifications 
in this bill. The commons were untraftable, and 
the king gave way, in order to obtain fupplies. 

Buckingham’s murder did not put an end to the 
fermentation; it was even more heated by the 
taking of Rochelle. Charles now difl'olved this 
turbulent afiTembly, and made peace with France 
and Spain, that lie might not have occafion any 
longer for money. At the fame time he chofc an 
excellent miniftcr in Wentworth, earl of Straf¬ 
ford, formerly a zealous defender of liberty in 
the houfe of commons. 

All the king’s oeconomy could not fupplv the 
want of fubfidies. It was ncceflary to have re- 
courfc to old exjiedients. To the duty of ton¬ 
nage and poundage, and the ordinary methods 
of prerogatives, was added a tax for the fhipping, 
Hampden, a fpirited patriot, refufed to pay it; 
upon which he was fued, and the caufe was pleaded 
twelve days. Although he was caft, a trial of 
this kind taught the people but too well to ftrug- 
gle againft the crown. 

Unfortunately for Charles, he put his con- 
fcience into the hands of Laud, archbilhop of 
Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as him- 

fclij 
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CHAP, fdf, both in church and ftate. Laud advifcii 
him to perfecute the puritans, and introduce 
the religion of the church of England into Scot¬ 
land. The fcots upon this formed fecret con¬ 
nexions with the difcontented englilh, and in¬ 
vaded England : Charles marched againft the 
rebels, but was difarmed by an appearance of 
fubmifEon. Scarcely had the fcots ceafed to 
dread him, when they renewed their attempts, 
and civil war again became unavoidable. It 
being impoffible to get any more moneys 
Charles at laft affembled a parliament, after an 
A. D. interval of nine years. But he found it in- 
1640. J.Q jjjg violent againft his prero¬ 

gative, and diflblved it according to cuftom. 
With the generous aliiftancc of Laud^ Strafford, 
and other noblemen, he raifed an army; but 
could not hinder the fcots from penetrating into 
England, and taking New cattle. 

The diflblution of four parliaments was an un¬ 
lucky prognoftic, and he fummoned a fifth, 
without forfeeing that he was to fall its viXim, 
This dreadful affembly, where the republican 
fpirit was invigorated by the fanaticifm of the 
puritans, began with a bold and decifive ftroke. 
The commons impeached Laud and Strafford of 
high treafon. Strafford, after a'long trial, was 
condemned, under pretext of fome arbitrary aXs, 
which were fufficiently juftified by ancient cuf- 
tom, and the oeceffity of the conjunXures, The 

mad 
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mad populace cried aloud for the blood of this CHAP, 
loyal nobleman : the virtuous Strafford exhorted 
the king to make that facrifice; and Charles w'as 
weak enough to fign this fatal adl, which Ihewed 
his fubjedis the way to flied blood fliil more 
precious. Laud w'as not executed till three 
years after. 

By a deplorable fatality the flame catched Ire¬ 
land in its turn, where the civil wars were re¬ 
kindled. The irifh in general ftill lamented fe- 
cretly the deprivation of their ancient rights, 
and longed with anxiety to be reftored to them. 

They would have infenfibly forgotten the privi¬ 
leges they had loft, and have been reconciled to 
their ftation, had the engliflj treated them kindly. 

Inftcad of this, they were partial, took every ad¬ 
vantage of their weaknefs, and fcourged them 
with the heavy hand of oppreflion. 

From tliefe caufes, and the favourable circum- 
flances of the times, a fcheme was formed by 
feme of the principal natives of a general in- 
furredtion. Roger O’Moor, the head of a dif- 
tinguifhed family, which had greatly fuffered by 
the injuftice of the cnglifh, took an adtive part 
on the prefent occafion. He maintained a clofe 
correfpondence with lord M‘Guire and Sir Phe- 
lim O'Neil, the moft powerful of the old iiifli. 

An attempt to furprize the caftle of Dublin be¬ 
ing defeated, the infurgents gave theinfelves up, 
without reftraint, to the impulfe of fanguinary 
A a paflions. 
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CHAP paffions. To put numbers of defencelefs pro- 
LV ll. J.Q (Jeath in cold blood ; to drive them 

. ^ in a winter feafon from their habitations to the 
1641. open fields, where they vv^ere expofed to perilh 
by the accumulated evils of cold, nakednefs, 
and famine, were Ihocking afts of cruelty. Na¬ 
ture fhrinks from the dreadful fcenc : to dwell 
upon it would be no lefs painful than inconliftent 
with the limits of this undertaking. 

Charles was in Scotland, endeavouring to ap- 
peafe the troubles, when he received the news of 
the infurre< 5 lion, and immediately demanded af- 
fifiance againfl the irifh rebels. The fcotch par¬ 
liament granted but a very fmall matter; and 
that of England, catching at an offer which he 
imprudently made them, to commit the ma¬ 
nagement of the war to their prudence and care, 
levied money, and colled;ed arms, under the 
pretence of fuccouring him, but really with a de- 
lign to turn them againfl; him. 

It would have been difficult for a ftrong and 
fkilful hand to hold the helm in fo fevere a ftorm: 
but Charles feemed to throw himfelf upon the 
rocks. He went in perfon to the houfe of com¬ 
mons to feize five members. This ail of Charles 
was refented as high treafon againfl his people ; 
and the commons rejedlcd all offers of fatisfac- 
tion he could make them. Charles quitted Lon¬ 
don, where he was no longer in fafety ; the 
queen was infulted by the fanatics, and both 

fidcs 
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fides turned their thoughts on war, which was CHAP. 

now unavoidable. Misfortunes called forth the ._ ^ 

king’s virtues. Almoft all the nobility and the 
principal gentlemen embraced his party. The 
parliamentarians had on their fide the city of 
London, and moft of the trading towns. They 
were mafter of the fea-ports, the fleet, and the 
revenue. 

The firft hoflilities turned to the advantage of 
the king. The rebels were defeated in feveral 
engagements. The foots were invited to come 
to their afliftance ; and they accordingly invaded 
England anew, with about twenty thoufand 
horfc and foot. 

The firft fatal blow the .king’s army received 
was at Marfton-moor. This viftory was owing 
chiefly to the courage and condud: of Oliver 
Cromwell, who now began to play an important 
part. He diftinguilhed himfelf in the feds of 
independents: they equally hated the prefbyte- 
rians and loyalifts; and fuch was their manage¬ 
ment, under the diredion of Cromwell, that a 
plan was formed for difmifling the earls of EfTex 
and Manchefter, and the heads of the prefbyte- 
rians, from the parliament’s fervice, and for in¬ 
troducing Fairfax, who, though a man of inte¬ 
grity, had but a weak underftanding, and always 
fuffered himfelf to be duped by Cromwell’s ar¬ 
tifices. 


A a z 
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LVII. 


A. D. 

i6^s- 


Every thing now operated towards the deftruc-^ 
tion of Charles. Prince Rupert, whofe impetu¬ 
ous courage had already drawn him into feveral 
errors, determined the king to a battle, without 
waiting for a reinforcement, which was to join 
him in a Ihort time; and the rebels gained a 
decifive vidtory at Nafeby. After this battle, 
Charles underwent an uninterrupted fucceflion of 
misfortunes of every kind. Upon the point of 
being befiged in Oxford, he put himfelf into the 
hands of the fcots, who were laying liege to 
Newark. Though they received him with ap¬ 
pearances of refped:, they extorted from him 
orders to the governors, for furrendering the 
llrong places, and foon after fold him to the 
englilh parliament for four hundred thoufand 
pounds; an infamous bargain; after which-we 
ought not to be furprifed at any deed of hor¬ 
ror. 

The parliament having the king in their hands, 
was all-powerful. Thefe pretended defenders 
of liberty were become the oppreflbrs of the 
nation, and the laws ; and carried their defpo- 
tifm infinitely beyond what they had fo grievc- 
oully reproached in their fovereign. The army 
refolving to defiroy this odious tyranny, in order 
to fet up one of their own, carried olF Charles, 
marched to London, gave law, and opprcffed 
the parliament. 


Charles 
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Charles having made his efcape, was impru- CHAP, 
dent enough to put himfelf into the hands of 
Hammond, the parliament’s governor of the ille 
of Wight. The army once more feized upon the 
king’s perfon, brought him prifoner to Lon¬ 
don, carried him before a mock court of juftice 
of their own eretling, and after a fham trial, he 

was executed on a fcafFold before his own pa- 

^ A. D 

lace. If the rebels triumphed, at leaft the body ,649/ 
of the people opened their eyes in confternation, 
felt the pangs of remorfe, and looked with 
horror on a crime not to be paralleled in the 
hiftory of any age or nation. 

It will now be proper to caft our eyes on the 
continent, before we carry further the affairs of 
England. 


Aaa CHAP. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 

The Continent of Rurope, from the Peace of Wejl- 
phalia, to the Pyrennean Treaty, in 1659, and the 
Peace of Oli-va, in 1660. 

Lewis XIV. was yet in his minority, and 
>——' dikovered no i'ymptoms of that ambitious fpirit 
A. D. which afteiwards fpread terror over Europe. 
Anne of Auflria, the queen regent, repofed her 
whole confidence in cardinal Mazarine. It was 
impoiTible that a foreigner, who was matter of 
the government, could avoid becoming an ob- 
jedt of envy, hatred,' and cabals. The coadju¬ 
tor, archbifhop of Paris, afterwards the famous 
cardinal de Retz, a man of a rcftlefs, intriguing, 
feditious, and libertine charafter, encouraged the 
en.inics of the court, and foon kindled a civil 
war. The great Conde, who had at firft fup- 
ported rhe government, revolted ; and Turenne, 
who had oppof d it, became a loyalift. Thus 
the heroes of their country attacked, and de¬ 
fended it alternately, as they were hurried away 
by a kind of infatuation, or brought back by 
motives of intcrett, or a fenfe of duty. 

The king, his mother, and his minitter, had 
very near being feized at Gicn, by the prince of 
Conde, but were faved by the abilities of Tu¬ 


renne ; 
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renne; and the court, under the protedion of its CHAP. 

• * JLVIIi* 

defender, took the road to Paris, where the battle . 

of St, Anthony was fought in the fuburbs of that 

name. The two generals did wonders on that a. D. 

occafion, and vidory declared for the royal ar- 

my; when the daughter of the duke of Orleans 

caufed the cannon of the Baftile to be fired, 

which forced Turenne to retreat. 

As the hatred againft the miniftcr feemed im¬ 
placable, the king confented to his removal, and 
difmifled him. The duke of Orleans was ba- 
nifhed, cardinal de Retz was imprifoned, and 
Conde being unfuccefsful in his rebellion, had 
joined the fpaniards. To thefe ftorms fucceeded 
lb ftill a calm, that Mazarine again appeared 
peaceably at court, refuified all his authority, 
and faw himfelf courted by every body. 

Weak as the fpaniards were, they had found 
means to turn the diflentions of France to their 
advantage. They retook Barcelona, and ftormed 
Gravelines and Dunkirk. Turenne marched to 


the relief of Arras, which was befieged by the 
archduke Leopold and the prince of Conde; 
forced their lines, and left Conde only the glory 
of making an admirable retreat. 

Mazarine having juft made an alliance with 
Cromwell, the joint forces of France and Eng¬ 
land befieged Dunkirk, under the command of 
Turenne; and Don John of Auftria, and the 
prince of Conde, who came with an army to 

A a 4 relieve 
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CHAP, relieve it, being repulfed with great lofs, the 
^ * city was taken, and delivered up to the englifh, 
as had been agreed upon with Cromwell. At 
length peace was concluded between France 
and Spain, near the Pyrennean mountains, by 
the two chief minifters of date on both fides. 
Mazarine, and Don Lewis dc Haro ; by virtue of 
which France was to keep Roufillon, and the 
greateft part of the places which were taken in 
the Netherlands. Mary Therefa, the infanta, 
was to be married to Lewis XIV. and the 
A. D. prince of Conde to be received into favour 
again. In the year following died Mazarine, 
and left the reins of government to Lewis XIV. 
who had become impatient of a yoke which he 
was afraid to lhake olF. 

The affairs of Germany, and the northern 
crowns, now claim our attention. 

A. D. After the death of Ferdinand III. his fon 
*hS 7 ' Leopold was raifed to the imperial throne. The 
firft meafure of Leopold’s was, the finifhing of 
an alliance, which his father had begun, with 
Poland and Denmark, in oppofition to Sweden. 
This latter kingdom had been raifed to the 
higheft pitch of military reputation, by the vic¬ 
tories of Guftavus Adolphus: his daughter 
Chriftina, no lefs ambitious of fame, though nei¬ 
ther in the camp nor the cabinet, immortalized 
her fliort reign, by declaring herfelf the 
patronefs of learning and the polite arts. She 

drew 
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drew to her court Grotius, Voffius, Defcartcs, CHAP, 
and other eminent men, whom flie liberally re- 
warded. Being prelied by her fubjecls to marry, ^ 
which Ihe had determined not to do, (lie re- 1654. 
figned her crown to her coyfin, Charles Gufta- 
vus, prince palatine of Deux Fonts. 

Charles X. had great fuccefs againft the poles. 
Warfaw, the capital, was obliged to furrender; 
and Cafimer, the polifli king, took refuge in 
Silelia. He next entered Denmark, then go¬ 
verned by Frederick III. and laid liege to Co¬ 
penhagen, which muft have furrendered, if it 
had not been relieved by the dutch fleet. He 
died foon after of an epidemical fever that raged 
in his camp. 

Charles XI. being but five years old when his a. D. 
father died, the fw'edes laboured to obtain an ho- 
nourable peace, w'hich was accordingly con¬ 
cluded at Oliva. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

V^he Commonwealth of England, under Cromwell. 
CHAP. Aft ER the death of the king, the houfe of 

LIX ♦ ^ 

commons aboliflied the houfe of peers, and de- 

A. D. clarcd that the monarchy no longer fubfifted. 

1649. Cromwell went to fubdue Ireland, where the mar¬ 
quis of Ormond flill defended the royal caufe. 
He took by aflault the town of Drogheda, and 
put the garrifon to the fword; one perfon only, 
as it has been related by fome hiftorians, efcaping 
to bear the mournful tidings, 

Scotland was foon after fubjeded to the yoke. 
Charles II. having no other refource, call himfelf 
into the arms of the fcots. He fubmitted to the 
humiliating terms impofed by their fanatical 
zeal; but being more a Have than a king among 
them, he had fcarce a lhadow of authority. 
Cromwell marched againft them with the parlia¬ 
ment’s forces. The fcots, who were entrenched 
on the hills near Dunbar, might have conquered 
without fighting; but their clergymen, by pro- 
phefying a more glorious vidory, forced general 
Lefley to march down and give battle j when 
Cromwell routed them at the firft onfet. 

A. D.- The next year the king boldly paffed into 

>651. England, while his opprelTor was completing the 
conqueft of Scotland, Cromwell, upon this, re¬ 
doubled 
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doubled his activity, attacked the king in Worccf- 
ter, which he forced with dreadful daughter. The . ^ V. 
unfortunate Charles fled in difguife, concealed 
himfelf a whole day in an oak, and wandered forty 
days in the midft of his enemies; at leaft nobody 
had the weaknefs to betray him, notwithfland- 
ing fo many motives to turn traitor; and he found 
a yeflfel to convey him to France. 

The englifli republic (for the tyrants aflumcd 
that majeftic title) foon fliewed herfelf formidable 
to her neighbours. She pafTed the famous aft of 
navigation, and declaring war againfl Holland, 
feven bloody engagements by fea were fought in 
little more than the compafs of one year; and in 
the laft, which was decifive in favour of England, 
the dutch loft their brave ddmiral Van Tromp. 

Cromwell, who had the addrefs to get himfelf 
declared commander in chief of the army, hear¬ 
ing that the parliament was going to pafs a vote 
contrary to his views, haftened to the houfe, fol¬ 
lowed by fome foldicrs, and drove out all the 
members. But to leave the nation fome lhadow 
of liberty, he formed another par liament, com- 
pofcd of fanatics, and the dregs of the people. 
However, they made themfelves fo contemptible, 
that Cromwell determined to diflblve them, which 
he did without difficulty. 

This fhadow of a parliament being diflblved, 
the officers of their own authority declared Crom¬ 
well proteftor of the commonweahh of England. 

If 
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CHAP. If he oppreffed the ftate, at leaft he made it re- 
hlX. fpe^table abroad. He obliged Holland to yield 
the honour of the flag. He took the ifland of Ja- 
m^ca from the fpaniards ; and the famous ad¬ 
miral Blake burnt a fpaniih fleet at the Canaries, 
notwithftanding the fire of a battery, and feven re¬ 
doubts. A great man, and a good patriot, he 
ferved the ftate without loving Cromwell, 
ought to fight for our countryy faid he, into whatever 
bands it be fallen. We have already feen in what 
manner the protedor got pofTeffion of Dunkirk. 

A. D. After a moft uncomfortable ufurpation of four 
’^58- years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died, 
furroundcd by enthufiafts, in the fixtieth year of 
his age. 

Richard Cromwell' fucceedcd his father with¬ 
out oppofition; but had neither the genius nor the 
refolution neceflfary for fo high a ftation. Being 
a man of mild charader and Ample manners, free 
from fanaticifm, he was from the beginning the 
fport of fadions. Finding himfelf without any 
fupport, he abdicated in 1659, to live in the ob- 
fcurity of peaceful retirement. His brother, the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, in like manner, threw 
up all his employments. Thus difappeared in a 
moment the family of that ufurper, who had go¬ 
verned his commonwealth with the authority of a 
' d^fpot, and ref^fed the title of king. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LX. 


A View of Europe, from the Ref oration of Charles II. 
to the Peace of Nimeguen, in 1678. 

After Richard Cromwell’s abdication, Lam- CHAP, 
bert played in the army the part which had raifed 
Cromwell to the fuprerae power. But the body 
of the nation fighed for the reftoration of the 
monarchy; the plan of which a great man formed 
in fecret, and fuddenly executed. 

George Monck, a celebrated general, and wife 
politician, was governor of Scotland, and declared 
in favour of the rump parliament, as it was called, 
which had been driven out by Lambert. Lam¬ 
bert was abandoned by his foldiers, and could not 
defend himfclf. Monck arrived in London with¬ 


out difclofing his intentions. A new parliament a. D. ' 
was called, which proved favourable to the royal 
caufe; and Charles II. was proclaimed king, and 
received by the people with tranfports of joy. 

That prince, who was then thirty years of age, 
mild, amiable, and of a good underftanding, 
might have made himfelf the idol of his people. 
Adverlity, more proper to form the mind of a 
fovereign than any other kind of inftrudion, had 
given him pradlical leffons, the ufe of which is 
unknown in the pomp and luxury of courts. His 
clemency faved a. multitude of criminals, whom 

the 
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CHAP, the parliament was defirous of excepting from the 
. indemnity which he had granted; only eleven of 
the regicides were excluded from taking the be¬ 
nefit of it. They died with great firmnefs> and 
feenied to confider themfelves as martyrs to their 
civil and religious principles. 

Charles was expofed to misfortunes or vexa¬ 
tion, by nvo great faults in his charaftcr: he wats 
too fond of pleafure, and had no ceconomy. After 
dilfipating the portion of his wife, Catharine of 
Portugal, he fold Dunkirk to Lewis XIV. in 1662, 
for four hundred thoufand pounds. He alfo en¬ 
gaged the nation in a war with Holland, for the 
purpofe of diverting part of the parliamentary aids 
to fupply his own profufion. In this war, the 
fea was covered with the fliips of the two nations. 
The englilli fleet commanded by the duke of 
York, gained a vidory in 1665; but the grand 
penfionary, John deWit, foon repaired that mis¬ 
fortune. 

Meanwhile Lewis XIV. declared for Holland, 
and difpatched the duke of Beaufoit with a fqua- 
dron of forty fail to join the dutch ; but this was 
not efieded before a dreadful battle was fought, 
which lafted four days; when both fleets, as if 
weary of carnage, retired to their refpedive har¬ 
bours. The englifli afterwards defeated De Ruy- 
ter, who making a glorious retreat, lamented that 
he had cfcaped fo many cannon balls. About 
this period more than one hundred thoufand men 

loft 
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5fl: their lives in London by the plague. A fire CHAP, 

^ T Y 

onfumed above thirteen thoufand houfcs in that . ‘ , 

ity, for it was almoft entirely built of wood. In 
he midft of fo many calamities, the rage of war 
fas relaxed, negociations were carried on at 
Ireda, during which Ruyter burnt fome fliips 
n the Thames; at laft peace was concluded in 
667, by which the cnglilh retained poffeffion 
•f New York. 

The fliameful conclufion of the dutch war 
died the people with indignation; and Charles, 
n order to recover his popularity, facrificed the fa- 
nous lord Clarendon to the national refentment. 

This virtuous and incorruptible minifter was 
>bliged to quit England, and fettle in France, 
vhere he compofed a work worthy of immorta- 
ity,—the hiftory of the laft civil wars in his own 
:ountry. 

The next meafure of the king’s, namely, 
he triple alliance, was no lefs popular, and more 
ieferving of praife; though Lewis XIV. by the 
:reaty of the Pyrenees, had renounced all title 
)f fuccelfion to any part of the fpanilh domi- 
lions, which might occur in confequence of 
lis marriage with the infanta Maria Therefa, on 
:he death of his father-in-law, Philip IV. he re- 
xaded his renounciation, and laid claim to a 
:onfiderable province of the fpanifli monarchy, 

5ven to the exclufion of his brother-in-law, 

Charles II. who was an infant. 


Lewis 
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CHAP. Lewis, to fupport his claim, entered Flanderi 
>-- ^ ‘ i at the head of forty thoufand men ; the fpaniards 
were in no condition to refill fuch a force—the 
french arms carried every thing before them 
this great fuccefs of France alarmed the neigh- 
A. D. bouring powers, and caufed the famous triple al- 
liance entered into between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, and bridling the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. The haughty conqueror flopped 
fhort; he found it necefl’ary to offer peace, which 
was accordingly concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, France 
continued equally to increafe in flrength and 
fplendour—her commerce grew with her navy; 
Colbert and Louvois laboured with emulation for 
the glory of the monarch, and that kingdom be¬ 
came an objecfl of admiration as well as jealoufy 
to foreigners. 

The turks befieging Candia, one of the princi¬ 
pal pofleflions of Venice, Lewis difpatched feven 
A. D, thoufand men, under the command of the duke 
q£ Beauforf, to fight againll the infidels : but the 
other nations remaining inaftive, it only retarded 
the taking of the city, which capitulated after 
a fiege of three years. 

Lewis XIV. was iiTi'.ated againfl the triple al¬ 
liance, which had flopped him fhort in the career 
of his rapid conquefls—he could not forgive 
Holland, which he had fuccoured againfl Eng¬ 
land ; 
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land; being therefore refolved to fubdue this CHAP, 
bold republic, he found means to detach Charles ^ 
rom the alliance; this prince’s council was com- 
pofed of five new minifters, who were nick¬ 
named the cabaly from the initial letters of their 
names, and who gained his confidence by en¬ 
tering into his paflions. The projed of uniting 
with France, which would furnilh him powerful 
fuccours, and afterwards reigning with arbitrary 
power, was probably hatched by that council; 
a fcheme entirely conformable to the genius of 
the duke of York, who had great influence over 
the king. 

Unluckily for the republic, it was divided 
into faftions—John de Wit, and his brother 
Cornelius, rigid adherents to liberty, had caufed 
the young prince, William III. to be excluded 
from the ftadtholderfhip. William afpired to 
the dignity of his ancefliors, had a numerous 
party; and the difcord at home increafed the 
dangers from abroad. 

Lewis marched at the head of all his forces, 
accompanied by his moft renowned generals, 
againft that little ftate which could oppofe him 
only with a few mercenary troops. In lefs than 
three months the provinces of Utrecht, Overyf- 
fel, and Gueldres, were conquered. Amfterdam 
beheld the enemy almoft at her gates. Meantime 
Ruyter gamed glory in a fea-fight againft the 
combined fleets of England and France, near 
Solcbay; the Duke of York fuffered fo dread- 
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chap, ful a fire that he was conftrained to change his 
Ihip. Though this engagement fupported the 
honour of the Dutch flag, }’^et the republic be¬ 
lieved herfelf inevitably ruined. Some marau¬ 
ders appeared near the capital, and the gates 
would have been opened had the party been 
more numerous. 

In this dreadful fituation the flates general 
fued for peace; their deputies implored the cle¬ 
mency of the viftor, but were received by Lou- 
vois with infulting haughtinefs, and intoler¬ 
able conditions preferibed; on this news the ter¬ 
ror of the people was changed into defpair; and 
defpair revived the republican courage. The 
populace, tranfported with fury, forgetting the 
fervices of the de Wits, and charging them with 
being the authors of the prefent calamities, mur¬ 
dered and tore them to pieces. The young prince 
of Orange being created ftadtholder, became 
the principal fupport of the ftate. In order to 
remove the enemy, the dutch ordered the dykes, 
which kept out the fea, to be thrown down; 
Amflerdam, and other towns were furrounded 
with water ; William animated the people, and 
aflTured them of fpeedy afliftance from the other 
powers of Europe, whom he folicited not with- 
•out fuccefs. 

England was filled with indignation at the per¬ 
nicious fyftem purfued by Charles IT. The 
eleftor of Brandenburgh openly declared him- 

felfi 
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felf; promifeci the dutch a body of twenty-thou- 

fand men, and engaged the emperor Leopold to > _ 

furniCh them with twenty-four thoufand; Den¬ 
mark, with almoft all Germany, entered into 
this league, and Spain in a ftiort time followed 
their example. 

At laft the popular clamour obliged Charles to 
conclude a feparate peace with Holland, and two A D. 
hundred thoufand pounds was paid him by that 
republic, in confidcration of the expences of 
the war. 

In a Ihort time France was deferred by all her 
allies, except Sweden. The emperor, with a 
great part of the empire, Spain, and Denmai k, 
were her enemies as well as Holland j yet Ihe 
had great refources in the authority of the king, 
the Ikill of her minifters, and generals, and the 
ardour of the nation accuftonied to viftory. It 
will not come within our limits to give a parti¬ 
cular detail of the events of the war; there are 
already a fufEcient number of books filled with 
the minute particulars of military adfions, and 
details of human rage and mifery; the delign of 
this abridgment is to defcribe the principal cha- 
rafters of thefe revolutions, and to remove the 
multitude of trifling fads, in order to fet to vie w 
thofe only which are confiderable. 

Lewis maintained his ground, alone, againft 
all the enemies he had drawn upon him. He, at 
one and the fame time, furnilhed Turenne with 
B b 2 an 
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CHAP, an army of twyity three thoufand men, againft 
the imperialifts; Conde, with one of forty thou¬ 
fand, againft the prince of Orange ; and a body 
of troops were ftationed on the borders of Rouf- 
lilon ; a fleet of tranfports, full of foldiers, were 
fent to carry the war among the fpaniards, even 
to the gates of Meffina, while he himfelf march¬ 
ed in perfon to fubduc Franch Compte; in a 
word, he at once defended himfelf, and attacked 
his enemies on every fide. 

The greateft lofs the french arms fuftained 
was the death of the famous Turenne ; he was 
oppofed by Montecuculi, a general worthy of 
being his antagonift ; during two months, they 
rivalled each other in admirable marches, and 
encampments, forefeeing each others defigns; 
never furprifed, and always feizing the fmalleft 
advantage. Turenne was making difpofitions 
for a battle, when he was flain by a cannon Ihot 
near Stafback. 

Conde, who commanded in Flanders, attacked 
the prince of Orange at Senef, near Mons, where 
he had tliree horfes killed under him; the field of 
battle was covered with twenty thoufand dead 
bodies, though the vidlory remained undecided. 
Notwithftanding the abilities of the prince of 
Orange, he ftill felt the fuperiority of the french 
arms ; he had raifed the fiege of Maeftricht in 
1667, and the duke of Orleans defeated him at 
Caliel. 


Meantime 
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A. D. 
1678. 


Meantime negotiations were carried on at Ni- i CHAP, 
meguen; the confederates were divided by mo- 
lives of private intereft. France impofed terms 
of peace, and it was neceffary to accept them. 

The Dutch feparate 4 from the confederacy for 
their own advantage. Here the ambitious prince 
of Orange, who, though he knew the peace was 
cither concluded, or on the point of being con¬ 
cluded, lignallzed himfclf in an odious manner; 
he attacked the duke of Luxemburgh, near 
Mons, with his whole forces. That worthy pu¬ 
pil of the great Conde was furprifed, but not 
Vanquilhed; he even had the advantage. The 
peace had been figned four days before. What 
advantage then could the prince of Orange hope 
from a vidory ? and how could he walh away 
the ftain of that blood which he wantonly Ihcd ? 

Is mankind then the fport of a few illuftrious 
murderers 

The fpaniards feeing the dutch had accepted 
of terms of peace, followed their example; and 
the germans, abandoned by Spain and Holland, 
figned after all the others, confirming the trea¬ 
ties of Weftphalia. 
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CHAP. LXI. 

Englmd, to the End of the Reign of Charles 11 . 

CHAP. So entirely had Charles loft the confidence of his 
, people by his conneftion with France, that his 
beft meafures were fuppofed to proceed from bad 
motives; nay, the more popular any meafure ap¬ 
peared, the more it was fufpcfted of fome dan¬ 
gerous purpofe. A general terror prevailed of 
popery and arbitrary power. The famous Titus 
Oates, and fome other mifereants, forged a plot, 
charging the papifts With a defign to murder the 
king, and to introduce popery, by means of the 
jefuits. Though nothing could be more ridicu¬ 
lous, and more felf-contradiftory, than the whole 
of this forgery, yet it was fupported by even 
more than frantic zeal, on the part of the parlia¬ 
ment. The aged and innocent lord Stafford, 
Coleman, fecretary to the duke of York, with 
many jefuits, and other papifts, were publickly 
executed on peijured evidences. The queen her- 
felf efcaped with difficulty. The duke of York 
was obliged to retire into foreign parts; and 
Charles, though convinced that the whole was an 
infan)ous impofture, yielded to the torrent. The 

eail 
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carl of Shaftefbury, who was at the head of the CHAP. 

^ LXI 

oppofition, pulhed on the total exclufion of the . 

duke of York from the throne. He was feconded 
by the duke of Monmouth, the king’s illegiti¬ 
mate fon ; and the bill, after pafling the com¬ 
mons, mifcarried in the houfe of peers. 

The famous ^a^eas corpus ad againft arbitrary A. D. 
imprifonments, was now paffed by the parlia- 
ment.. By this aft, it is prohibited to fend, any 
one to prifon beyond fea. Every prifoner, upon 
his own requifition, muft be carried before a 
court of juftice, accufed, and tried within a pe¬ 
riod limited by law; and if reftored to liberty by 
the judges, cannot again be imprifoned for the 
fame caufe. 

Charles, after diffolving three parliaments, fum- 
moned a fourth to meet at Oxford, where he 
hoped the fame feditious fpirit would not prevail 
as had done in London; but his expeftations 
were fruftrated. They likewife infilled on the bill 
of exclufion; and were dilTolved. 

A confpiracy, formed by the earl of Shaftef¬ 
bury, into which the duke of Monmouth, the lords A. D. 
Ruflel, Grey, Howard, and others entered, might 
have overturned the government, if it had not 
been difeovered. Monmouth and Shaftefbury 
made their efcape to Holland; and the excel¬ 
lent lord Ruflel, Algernon Sidney, befides feveral 
dilUnguiihed protefbnts, fuffered death. 

B b 4 ■ Charles 
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CHAP. Charles ruled with abfolute authority till his 
death, which happened in 1685, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. As he left behind him no 
lawful ilTue, his brother was acknowledged, under 
the title of James II. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXII. 


J Sketch of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of 
Kmeguen, to the Revocation of the Edi 8 of Nantz. 

The general peace proved no jeftraint upon CHAP. 
Lewis’s ambition. While the empire, Spain, and . ^ 
Holland, difbanded their extraordinary troops, 

Lewis kept his in pay. He eftabliflied judicatories 
for annexing to the crown all the territories which 
were formerly dependent upon Alface, the bi- 
Ihoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, or any of his 
late conquefts. Thefe arbitrary courts enquired into 
titles buried in the moft Vemote antiquity; they 
cited the neighbouring princes, and even the king 
of Spain, to appear before them, and to render ho¬ 
mage to the king of France; or to behold the 
conHfcation of their poiTeilions. 

Stralburg, a very powerful city, whofe bridge, 
over the Rhine, opened a paflage into the king¬ 
dom, was ftill free j and Lewis earneftly defired to 
have it fubjeded to France. While he employed A. D 
money and thrcatnings to influence the raagif- 
trates, he caufed twenty thoufand men to march 
into the neighbourhood, who foon determined 
the fuccefs of the negociation. Stralburg capi¬ 
tulated, and preferved its ancient privileges. 
Alarmed at thefe ambitious pretenfions, the em¬ 
pire 
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CHAP, pire, Spain, and Holland, began to take meafures 
for reftraining the encroachments of France: 
but Spain was yet too feeble to enter upon a new 
war; and the imperial armies were required in 
another quarter, to oppofe a more prefling dan¬ 
ger. 

The hungarians, whofe privileges Leopold had 
never fufiiciently refpe&ed, had broke out into 
rebcKion; and Fekeli, the head of the infur- 
gents, had called in the turks to fupport his 
^ countrymen. A turkifli army of two hundred 
16S3! thoufand men advanced to the very gates of 
Vienna, after laying all wafte in its march. The 
emperor fled to Paflau; and Vienna was on the 
point of furrendering, when it was relieved by 
John Sobielki, king of Poland. This magna¬ 
nimous prince, having joined the imperial troops, 
attacked the intrenchments of the turks, who 
being feized with a panic, fcarcely made any re- 
fiftance, and left all to the conquerors. 

The power of Lewis XIV. was now at its ut- 
moft pitch. He fent Ihips of war againft the 
african pirates. Algiers was bombarded, and fent 
to beg for mercy. Tunis and Tripoli made the 
D. like fubmiflions. Genoa, for fome imagined 
1685. crime, fuffered a bombardment, and part of its 
palace was reduced to alhes. The doge, and 
four of the principal fenators, were obliged to go 
in perfon to Verfailles, and implore the king’s 
mercy. 

After 
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After the death of Colbert, who had protefted CHAP, 
the calvinifts, Lewis revoked the edid of Nantz, ^ 
paffed by Henry IV. in 1589. Liberty of con- 
fcience was abolilhcd; all the proteftant churches 
weredeftroyed; the minifters were banilhed ; and 
France was deprived of near fix hundred thou- 
fand of her nioft valuable inhabitants, who fled 
their ‘country, carrying along with them their 
wealth, their induftry, and their manufa(?\;ures, 
into England, Holland, and Germany. 

About the fame time a blind zeal for reli¬ 
gion paved the way for the cataftrophe of the 
Stuarts in England, which was followed by a 
general war againft Lewis XIV. We ought to 
pay our greateft attention to England, when fhe 
exhibits thofe grand fdenes in which all the 
energy of the national charader is difplayed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, LXIII. 

Great Britain and Ireland, from the Death of Charles 
II. to the Revolution in 1688 ; and the Battle off 
La Hogue in 1692. 

CHAP. James II. might have been one of the greatefl: 
kings in Europe, if he had fliewn more regard to 
the religion and laws of his country ; but an un¬ 
fortunate paflion for arbitrary power, and an in- 
difereet zeal for the church of Rome, expofed 
him to the hatred of his people. Soon after his 
A. D. acceftion, he went openly to mafs, with all the 
enfigns of his dignity; and even fept an agent to 
Rome, to make fubmiffion to the pope. Thefc 
were but inaufpicious fymptoms in the very be¬ 
ginning of his reign; but the progrefs fell no way 
ftort of the commencement. 

The duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of 
Charles, rebelled againft his uncle ; whom, itr his 
manifefto, he caUed a tyrant, and a popifli ufur- 
per. Monmouth was defeated and executed. 
James let flip an opportunity of making himfelf 
beloved for his clemency; and made himfeff 
detefted by his barbarity. Oii pretence of pu- 
nifhing the guilty, an inhuinan officer of the 
army, (colonel Kirk) and ftill more, Jefferies, 
the lord chief juftice, bathed themfelves in blood; 

3 and 
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and Jefferies, after condemning about five hun- CHAP, 
dred perfons, was appointed chancellor of the bXIII. 
kingdom. 

James now granted an univerfal toleration, of 
which it was evident that the catholics were the 
true objeft. Six bifhops refufed to publilh the 
declaration for liberty of confcience, becaufe it 
was illegal; and were therefore immediately fent 
to prifon. However, they had a fair trial* were 
acquitted by the judges, and the people openly 
manifelled their joy. 

James had two daughters, Mary, and Anne ; 
the firft married to William prince of Orange; 
the fecond to prince George of Denmark. A 
revolution might raife William to the throne of 
England, That profound ambitious politician, 
feeing his hopes of fucceffion blafted by the un- 
expefted birth of a prince of Wales, fomented 
the difcontents of the people. At length, after 
repeated invitations, William fet out with a fleet 
of about five hundred fail, in which he had em¬ 
barked an army of more than fourteen thoufand 
men. He had fcarcely landed, on the fifteenth 
of November, when numbers of the englifli troops 
and officers haftened to join him. Churchill, after¬ 
wards duke of Marlborough, the favourite of 
James, did not hefitate to betray his unhappy 
mafter. The prince of Denmark, his foa-in- 
law, and even his beloved daughter, the prin- 
cefs Anne, cruelly abandoned him; upon which 

he 
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CHAP, he loft all courage, diftrufted his army, dreaded 
his parliament, and fled even without trying his 
fortune. He was taken, and refufed an inter¬ 
view by die prince of Orange, who fent, him 
prifoner to Ro^hefter, from whence he efcaped 
into France. 

The only thing that now remained for all 
parties, was the fettlement of the kingdom. A 
parliahient was fummoned, and met Amply as a 
convention ; becaufe the name of parliament, fup- 
pofes their being convoked by the king. The 
commons declared, that James having en- 
“ deavoured to fubvert the conftitution, by 
“ breaking the original contraB between king and 
** people, and having violated the fundamental 
laws, and withdrawn 'himfelf from the king- 
“ dom, had abdicated the government; and that 
the throne is thereby become vacant” After 
fome keen difputes in die houfe of lords on the 
reality of the national contrad; on the violation 
of that contrad ; and, laftly, on the throne being 
vacant, the declaration of the commons was re¬ 
ceived without amendment. 

The parliament came next to deliberate, whe¬ 
ther a king, or a regent, fliould be appointed; 
and upon this occaflon the ambition of the prince 
of Orange was unmalked. He declared to fome 
of the nobility, that he would no longer inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of the kingdom, whether they 
fettled a regency, cr afligned the crown, to the 
z princefs 
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princefs Marj^, his wife in a word, if he was CHAP, 
only to enjoy a precarious dignity, attached to .^^^*^** 
the life of another perfon. This threat had its 
weight. Both houfes voted, that the prince 
“ and princefs of Orange, fhould be declared 
** king and queen of England.” To this was 
added a declaration, fixing the rights of the fub- 
jeft, and reftraining the royal prerogative. 

Before we return to the affairs of the continent, 
it will be proper firft to relate the efforts made 
by James II. for the recovery of his crown. 

He was received with marks of the mofl cordial 
affediion by Lewis XIV. who fent a powerful 
french fquadron to tranfport the dethroned mo¬ 
narch into Ireland; and he was fpeedily followed 
by frelh fuccours. He fbund the irilh inclined 
to ferve him ; and was received with tranfports 
of joy in Dublin : but the more the catholics 
teftified their zeal, the lefs did he attempt to 
conciliate the minds of the proteftants. Lon¬ 
donderry, where the proteftant religion prevailed, 
where their minifler. Walker, gave his orders, and 
infpired the inhabitants with enthufiafm, was the 
firft rock upon which he fplit. He raifed the 
fiege of that place, after having loft nine thou- 
fand men. 

William went over to Ireland, and James 
wanted to rifle, an engagement. The two armies 
having each about thirty thoufand men, came in 
fight of one another on the oppofitc banks of the 1690. 

Boyne, 
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CHAP. BoyniS) near Drogheda. While William was ex* 
. amining the ground, a cannon ball grazed his 
Ihoulder, and the etiethyi believing he was 
killed, gave vent to their joy; but having en¬ 
couraged his artny, by riding along the lines, he 
gave the order of battle foir the next day. The 
July 1. adtion was decifive; and he pafled the river 
expofed to the greateft dangers. The duke of 
Schomberg was killed foon after reaching the 
oppofite bank, but not before he had broken 
the irifli infantry. James did not even appear, 
though it was of fo much confequence to him 
to fet an example; and France very foon wit- 
neflfed his return, ftill lefs deferving the facrificcs 
Ihe had made in his favour. 

Ireland was entirely"fubdued by William’s ge¬ 
nerals in two campaigns. St. Ruth, who com¬ 
manded the irifli army, was flain at the battle of 
A. D. Aughrim, and his army totally routed. The re- 
mains of the irifli forces took refuge in Limerick; 
and after a fiege of fix weeks, that important 
place capitulated. Fourteen thoufand irifli took 
advantage of the permilSon granted them by the 
articles of capitulation, and bid adieu for ever 
. to their native country. 

The adherents of James, however, were ftill 
■ numerous in the north, of Scotland; and the 
cruel maflacre of Glenco could not fail to roufe 
the refentment of the Jacobites in general. An 
inftirredion in favour of the dethroned monm'cb. 


was 
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fTiey Were by their dtfciplifte; for the cavalry be-" 
tag broken, the king’s baggage plundered, and 
himfelf in danger of being made prifontr. The 
intrepid fteadinefs and continual fire of the in¬ 
fantry recovered all; and in the end he gained a’ 
vi<ftory-**a prefage of greater fuccefs. 

The king of Pruffia was not miftaken in his 
conjedurds; for other powers, invited by his fuC- 
ccfs,took up arms againft the queen of Hungary, 
the title by which Ihe was commonly known. Al¬ 
though France had guarantied the pragmatic fane- 
tion, the duke ofBelleifle and his brother fucceed- 
cd fo far as to infpire a rciolution contrary to the 
views of cardinal Fleury. They imagined that 
the period, fo long wilhr^i for, was arrived, of fi¬ 
nally breaking the poWet of the houfe of Auftria, 
and exalting that of Bourbon on its ruins; by 
dlfmembering the dominion's of Maria Therefa, 
and placing on the imperial throne Charles Al¬ 
bert, eled'"’’ of Bavaria, a ftipendiary of his Moft 
Chriltian Majefty, 

The moderation and natural equity of Lewis 
XV. yielded to arguments fo flattering to his 
pride, and the duke de Bellcifle was difpatched 
into Germany, in the double capacity Of atub^a- 
doT and general, to ncgociate and fettle the whole 
projed. 

The elector of Bavaria,* who was appointed 
lieutenant general to the french forces by Lewis 
XV. immediately m^C/Tiimfelf mailer ofPaflau-, 
E e penetrated 
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CHAP, penetrated into Auilria, as far as Lintz; and 
Vienna was thought to be in danger. To have 
got podelSon of the capital would have been a 
deeifive blow; but inftead of making the at> 
tempt, or purfuing the queen, who had fled for 
Ihelter to Hungary, the eledor, impatient to get 
himfelf crowned king of Bohemia, invaded that 
country, and took the city of Prague by efcaiade. 
After the coronation, he went to receive the impe¬ 
rial crown at Franckfort, and was raifed to the head 
of the empire by the name of Charles VII. The 
king of Fruffia had in the mean time conquered 
Moravia; and a more deplorable fltuation than 
that of Maria Therefa can fcarcely be imagined. 

But even danger procured her refources. The 
fpeech which ihe made in latin to the hungarians, 
yhen flie threw herfelf upon their loyalty, made 
them melt in tears; and drawing their fabres, they 
exclaimed, “ Let us die for our king ^ Maria Therefa!” 
They no longer thought of any thing but de¬ 
fending this princefs, who truly deferved to be 
reckoned among the number of great kings. 
England and Holland, not yet declaring them- 
felves, though they guarantied the pragmatic 
fandtion, fent her aflSftance in money. 

The enemies of the queen did her ftill better 
fervice, by the faults they committed. The 
tnarechal de Belleifle, who had drawn France into 
this war, conduced her operations but badly. 
MarechaJ BrogUo was aflbeiated with him; but 

tol 
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to no purpofe, froni the mifunderftanding that CHAP, 
prevailed betwfeen the two chiefs. They had too 
few cavalry; and prince Charles, brother to the 
grand duke, hafraffed and galled their army with 
his pandours, Croats, and huffars; a dreadful 
icourge for a fcattered army, eafy to be fur- 
prifed; and at laft the frencfi and bavarian troops 
were reduced to almoft nothing, without having 
come to any adtion of importance. • 

Prague was already evacuated, and the mare- 
chal de Belleifle had only the honour of faving 
about thirteen thdufand, the wreck of a great and 
viftorious army, by making a difficult retreat* 

From the heart of Germany, where they had 
been vlftotiouS, they were obliged to fall back 
towards the Rhine, to aft upon the defenfive in 
that quarter; and the emperor, Charles VII. 
could not eVen fave Bavaria; he had been driven 
from thence oftner than once, was deprived of 
his dominions, reduced to the condition of a fu¬ 
gitive, and experienced almoft the fame fate with 
his father. 

The death of cardinal Fleury, changed the 
meafures of government; the king took the ad- 
miniftration into his-own hands, and prepared to 
command the'army—his minifter, however able 
in other refpefts, had totally neglefted the ma¬ 
rine, and the englifli tooi. advantage of that po¬ 
litical error. 


E e 2 
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CHAP. They fupported the queen of Hungary in qua- 
LXIX. auxiliaries, in the fame manner as France 

did the emperor; and on both fides the auxiliaries 
became principals. They tried their flxength at 
the battle of Dettingen, where George II. with 
' his fecond fon, the duke of Cumberland, joined 
the army, which was commanded by the earl 
of Stair, a pupil of the famous Marlborough. 
Thfi" marcchal de Noailles, at the head of the 
french army, had cut off the provifions of the 
allies, by which they were reduced to the necef* 
lity of making a dangerous march, where they 
might be overpowered. By the excellence of 
his difpofitions, he had in a manner made him- 
fclf fure of a complete vidory ; but Ids inftruc- 
tions were not obeyed^ and all his meafures de¬ 
feated by impetuofity; a fault which has been 
often fatal to France. A lieutenant general 
quitted an advantageous poll, where he was 
commanded to wait, attacked the allies before 
they fell into the fnare, and loft a number of 
men to no purpofe. After a fevere adion, 
which lafted three hours, the marechal de 
Noailles found himfelf under the neceffity of 
retreating with the lofs of five thoufaud men. 

Italy could not efcape the conflagration of 
. war. About the end of the year 1741, the duke 
de Monremar, the fpanifli general, entered Italy 
with fome forces; but was not fortunate, owing 
to the fuperior flxength of the king of Sardinia, 

who 
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who had joined the auftrians. As to the king of CHAP. 
Naples, don Carlos, he was determined by the 
englilh. One of their fquadrons threatened to 
bombard the capital, if he did not promife to re¬ 
call his troops from the fpanilh army, and gave 
him only one hour to determine. Not being in 
a Rate of defence, don Carlos was obliged to 
put up with the infult, and therefore gavg bis 
promife. Such is the fuperiority conferred by 
the empire of the fea! 

In confequence of a late alliance between 
France and Spain, the admirals of their combined 
fleets, in the harbour of Toulon, refolved to 
give battle to that of England, by which they 
had been blocked up; and^ if a mifunderftanding 
had not prevailed between the englilh admirals, 
Matthews and Leftock, who were both men of 
courage and ability, the combined fleet mull have 
been utterly ruined. 

Meanwhile Lewis XV. made his firft cam¬ 
paign and attacked the Low Countries. Cour- 
traj', Menin, Ypres, Fumes, and Fort Knock, 
were very foon taken; and marechal Saxe, na¬ 
tural brother to the king of Poland, covered thefc 
lieges with a body of the army. But having 
fuddenly received news that prince Charles of 
Lorraine had crolTed the Rhine, was got into 
Alface, and making confiderable progrefs, Lewis 
abandoned the theatre of his conquefts, and 
haftened to the protedtion of his provinces. 

E c 3 Having 
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CHAP. Having arrived at Metz, he received the news 
. 1 of the king of Pruffia being fet out to fiege Bo¬ 
hemia. . Frederick prudently regulated his con¬ 
duct by his circumllances; although he had 
made an advantageous peace with the queen of 
Hungary, he was afraid that, if Ihe became too 
powerful, Ihe would one day deprive him of the 
fruits of his conquefts; and, therefore, poured 
into Bohemia, forced Prague, after a fiege of 
ten days, and made the garrifon of fifteen thou- 
fand men, prifpners of war. That hero feemed 
invincible. 

Prince Charles diligently pafled the Rhine, 
without lofs, like a great general, who cannot 
be furprifed; but, however rapid his march, it 
was not fo fpeedy as the conqueft of the pruf- 
fians; and though he could not prevent them, he 
had the honour of repairing the misfortune. 
He obliged the enerny to evacuate Bohemia, 
crolTed the Elbe before Frederick, and advanced 
into Silefia. Nothing was to be feen but revo¬ 
lutions. 

It might have naturally been expedted 

A D death of the emperor Charles VII. 

* 74 S* have put an end to the war; but it was 

kept up by refentment. The englilh, finding 
themfelyes threatened with an inyafion, in favour 
of Charles Edward, fon of the pretender, gave 
vent to their hatred of the french name, as in 
the time of Lewis XIV. their money flowed in 

gU 
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all quarters wit)i profufion, and all the allies CHAP, 
feemed to be engaged in their pay. They fur- 
ni{he4 five hundred thpufand pounds to the 
queen of Hungary, and two hundred thoufand 
pounds tq the king of Sardinia; they paid a great 
fum to the king of Poland, whom they had 
drawn into the confederacy; and gave fubii* 
dies to the eledor of Mentz, and even Cologne, 
the brother of Charles VII. for liberty to raife 
men in his dominions. After long heiitation, 

Holland efpoufed the fame quarrel. 

The leading objeft in view of Lewis XV. was 
to complete the conqueft of Flanders. He ac¬ 
cordingly laid fiege to Tournay, the principal 
town of ;he dutch barrier, upon which the allies 
were determined to come to an engagement; and 
their army confiftmg of fifty thoufand men, com- 
pofed of englilh, hanoverians, and dutch, ad¬ 
vanced to that neighbourhood. Marechal Saze, 
whofe laft campaign had been a niafter piece of 
military Ikill, exhaufted by a lingering diforder, 
quitted Paris, faying, “ ‘the bujinefs is not living, 
but marching:* The king of France, with the 
dauphin, having joined the army, which anaount- 
cd to feventy thoufand men, obferv®*^ evening 
before the aftion, that fince the battle of Poitiers, 
no king of France had .gained a fignal viftory a- 
gainft the englilh; adding, th.at hq hoped to bethq 
firft: and his expeftation was notdijappcDnted. 

E e 4 
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CHAP; The famous battle of Fontenoy was fought the 
1 ith of May, 1745. The author of the .age of 

- _ Lewis XIV. has written a detail of this aftion. We 

• JL^ • 

1745. fliall only take notice of what is moft effential. 
The dutch, after having twice attacked the poll 
of Antoine, no longer continued to aft; hut the 
intrepidity of the engUlh and hanoverians brought 
France into the greateft danger. The duke of 
Cumberland, fon of George II. by whom they 
were commanded, advanced into a narrow ground, 
with his troops, formed a dofe, impenetrable co¬ 
lumn, expofed to a moft dreadful fire. This co¬ 
lumn penetrated gradually acrofs innumerable ob- 
ftacles, and by its weight bore down every oppo- 
fition. The french were repulfcd in every quaner; 
and it was believed the'battle was loft. Marechal 
Saxe feveral times fent to entreat the king to re¬ 
tire ; but Lewis would not quit his poft. At laft 
ah expedient was hit upon, which was to level 
four pieces of cannon againft the cnglilh column; 
and when the cannon had made fome imprelfion, 
to caufe the houfehold troops and irilh brigades to 
join in the charge, by which means the viftory 
was decided. The duke of Cumberland retreated 
in good order, with the lofs of feven thouiand 
men ; the french loft ten thoufand. You lee 
•“ upon what the fuccefs pf battles depend,” laid 
Marechal Saxe to Lewis XV. and thoufands of 
examples ferve.to fticw that they arc decided by 
accidents, or critical moment.?. 
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■ The king of Pruffia gained two bloody vie- CHAP, 
tories over the auftrians, under the prince of Lor- 
raine; one near Friburg, the other near Slan- 
dentz. He alfo invaded Saxony, and made him- 
felf matter ofDrefden. The king of Poland now 
found himfelf under the neceffity of fueing for 
peace; and the king of Pruffia was heartily tired 
pfthe war. A treaty was accordingly concluded 
between the two monarchs at Drefden. Another 
treaty was at the fame time concluded between 
his pruflian majefty and the queen of Hungary, 
which fecured Frederic III, the poffeffion of Si- 
lelia, on condition of his acknowledging the 
queen’s hufband, Francis, emperor. 

Maria Thcrefa having no longer any thing to 
fear from the king of Pruffia, fent new troops in¬ 
to Italy. In confequence of this addition of 
ttrength, the king of Sardinia furprifed Afti, and 
Took feven thoufand french, prifoners; and count 
lirown, an irifliraan in the fervice of Auftria, took 
Guaftallaand Parma; and thefe misfortunes were 
completed by the battle of Placentia, in which^ 
the french and fpaniards loft more than eight 
thoufand men killed and wounded, and four tliou- 
land takcri prifoners. The remainder of the 
French army arrived at Genoa, but was obliged 
to abandon if, and haften to the defence of Pro¬ 
vence and Savoy. Genoa, in confternation at the 
i’jiproach of the auftrian army, fent four fonators 

to 
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CH^. to receive their orders, and fubmittcd upon the 
1 1 2* * 

^ h&rucu conditions* 

However, the cruel oppreffions with which the 

people were treated, infpired them with courage, 

diftated by defpair. While the inhabitants were 

compelled to drag cannon from the arfenal, an au- 

ftrian officer having rudely ftruck one of the ge* 

noefe, the people, in a fury, inftantly affembled, 

flew to arms, and in a few days became formid- 
AD ^ 

able to the oppreflbrs, by whom they were def- 

pifed. A prince of the family of Doria, having 

put himfelf at the head of this multitude, they 

rulhed upon the auflxians, and compelled them 

to fl}’’. 

Soon after this revolution died Philip V. of 
Spain, and was fucceeded by his fon Ferdinand 
VI. who at firft embraced with ardour the prin¬ 
ciples of the union be^een the two branches of 
the Bourbon family. 

While France was fuffering irreparable misfor¬ 
tunes in Italy, flie gained the moft honourable 
viftories in the Ipw countries. Bruflels was taken 
in the middle of winter by marechal Saxe; and 
Antwerp, afterwards, by the king inperfon. Mons, 
Namur, &c. were rapidly carried; and the battle 
of Rocou gained over the cotifeden^te? near Liege, 
clofed the campaign 1746. 

Although Holland kept up an appjirent neutra¬ 
lity, Ihe furniflied the confederates with every fuc- 

cour. 
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cour. Lewis therefore invaded the country in 1747, 

The french general, Lowendahl, made him* 1 1 

felf matter of Sluys, Sandburg, Hulft, and many 
other places of importance. Struck with confter- 
nation at the progrefs of the french arms, the in¬ 
habitants of the United Provinces clamoured 
loudly againft the miniftry of the republic, and 
demanded a fladtholder; and the ftates were ob- A D. 
liged to renew that dignity, which had been abo- 
lilhed ever fince the death of William HI. Henry 
Frizo, prince of Orange, was not only created 
ftadtholder, but that office was rendered hereditary 
in his family. 

Meantime the king of France arrived at Bruf- 
fels, and it was refolved,to undertake the fiege 
of Maeftricht; but this enterprize required a bat¬ 
tle; and he attacked the allies, commanded by the 
duke of Cumberland, at Lawfeldt. The adlion 
was long and bloody; and if the britilh troops, 
who diftinguiffied themfelves greatly, had been 
properly fupported, inftead of being defeated, 
they would have gained a complete vidory. 

After this dear purchafed vidory, the french 
laid fiege to Bergen-op-Zoom; a place hitherto 
reckoned impregnable: however, it was taken 
jjy count Lowendahl, in three weeks after the 
trenches were opened.* Holland then began to 
tremble ; but another campaign was neceflary to 
bring the evils of war to a conclflfion. 


Two 
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CHAP. Two months before the taking of this place, 
the bloody battle of AlSito complcated the dif- 
aftcrs which happened to the french in Italy. 
The troops of the king of Sardinia were intrench¬ 
ed in the pafs of Affiito; and though theic 
breaftvvorks were eighteen feet high, defended 
with pallfades and cannon, they were attacked by 
the french, under the count de Bellelfle, whom 
the piedmontefc had nothing to do but to kill for 
two hours together. 

It is now time to give an account of the expe¬ 
dition of Charles Edward, fon of the pretender, 
whofe firft fucceffes were as furprifing as. the car 
taftrophe was fatal. That grandfon of James II. 
having formed the defi^n of dethroning George IL 
embarked in 1745, on board a privateer, with fe- 
ven officers, twelve hundred Hand of arms, and a 
fmall fum of money. Some of the heads of clans 
among the fcotch highlanders received him, and 
declared in Ins favour; and he very foon liad tlnrec 
thoufand men under his commands His courage, 
his example, the fatigues which, he underwent at 
their Ijead, and the life which he led equally hard 
with that of his followers, infpired them with a de¬ 
gree of eothufiafm. George II. was abfent from 
the kingdom, and alraoft the whole troops of the 
nation were ferving abroad. Charles Edward hav¬ 
ing made himfelf mailer of Perth, nrarched quick¬ 
ly to Edinburgh, where he caufed himfelf to be 

proclaimed 
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pTttclaimed regent for his father Janies. A re- CHAP, 
ward of thirty thoufand pounds was promifed to I 
whoever would bring him dead or alive. 

Meanwhile general Cope having advanced with 
more than four thoufand men, prince Charles 
made hafte to engage them ; when his highland¬ 
ers, who, though inferior in number, and igno- 
rant of difeipline, after having fired their pieces, 
rufhed upon the enemy fword in hand, and'gain¬ 
ed a complete victory. The king made hafte to 
return to England ; and, dreading a revolution, 
recalled his troops fiom the continent. But the 
afliftance which Cliarles received from France was 
infufficient. He advanced into the heart of Eng¬ 
land without receiving any confiderable acceffion 
of force, or being joined by any perfonof diftinc- 
tion. Difapjiointed in his hopes of being joined 
by the majority of the people, it was refolvcd, in 
a council of war, to march back to Scotland; 
and their retreat was effected without loiing above 
fifty men. 

In fine, though twice a conqueror, he was ob¬ 
liged to retire before the duke of Cumberland, 
who purfued him ty Invernefs; and a battle was 
fought at Ciilloden the i6th of April, when 
Ciharles was defeated, and his whole army-routed. A- D. 
Reduced to-the neccllitv of concealin? himlell in 
morafles, caverns, and deferred illands, he was cx- 
pofed to the greateft dangers, fuffered every ima¬ 
ginable horror, till he at laft he arrived at a part of 
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C|fAP. the coaf^ where he was waited for by twb french 
LXIX. and efcaped from his enemies. Some 

fcotch peers, and a number of other people, were 
executed. Let us now paufe for a time, that we 
may take a view of the naval tranfadions fince the 
commencement of the war. We fliall only point 
out the moft remarkable enterprifes. 

Commodore Anfon, in 1741, after having burn¬ 
ed thfc town of Paita, on the coalt of Peru, pro- 
pofed to take the galleon, which was fent annually 
from Mexico to Manilla, in the philippine iflands. 
He got before it by way of the Pacific Ocean; 
and having only one fhip of his fquadron, he 
went to refit at China; and having difcovered the 
galleon, attacked and took her in the year 1743. 
With this rich booty -he returned to England 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived in tri¬ 
umph at the capital in 1744, loaded with trea- 
fure; which is faid to have amounted to 400,000!. 
fterling. His voyage round the world lafted 
three years and a half. 

In the year 1745, commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the french the im¬ 
portant fortrefs Louifbourg, in the ifland of Cape 
Breton. Some veflels richly loaded arrived in 
that port, without fufpefting any danger, and 
fell into the hands of the englifli. 

Anfon, having been made a vice admiral, de¬ 
feated the french fleet oflf Cape Finifterre. Ad¬ 
miral Hawke, the fame year, 1747, gained a fe- 

cond 
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cond viftory; and the french navy was reduced CHAP, 
to a fingle (hip. 

Thcfe naval viftories, and the failing of ad¬ 
miral Bofeawen with a ftrong fquadron, and a 
confiderable body of land forces, for the Eaft In¬ 
dies, where it was conjeftured he would not only 
recover Madrafs, which had been taken by the 
french, but reduce Pondicherry, difpofed Lewis 
XV. ferioufly to think of peace, and even to liften 
to moderate terms, notwithllanding the great fu- 
periority of his arms in the low countries. He 
accordingly made advances towards an accom¬ 
modation both at London and the Hague ; and 
all parties being heartily tired of the war, the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace were figned at Aix-la-Chapclle, A. I), 
the 30th of April, and the definitive treatv the 
18th of Odiober. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXX. 

A S the A fairs nf Europe, from the Peace of 

Aix-M-uMipelle, in 1748, to ih: Peace of Ver- 
failies, in 1763. 

CHAP. The treaty of Aix-ia-Chapcllc was, properly 
fpeaklng, but a temporary truce. Though the 
war between England and Fiance was hufhed up 
in Europe, yet in the Eaft and Weft Indies, it 
flill went forward with undiminiihed vehemence. 
The french employed themfclves in recruiting 
and repairing their marine ; and had laid a deep 
fcheme for pofleffing themfelves of the britiih 
back fettlements in Aiberica, and for cutting off 
all communication between the cnglifli and the 
native Indians; in which cafe, their colonies muft 
have been reduced to a narrow flip on the coafts. 
Fortunately for Great Britain, they difclofcd their 
intention, by entering upon hoftilities before 
they had power to fupport them. 

But not in America alone, but alfo in Afia, the 
feeds of a new war were preparing to be expand¬ 
ed on the coafts of Malabar. The cnglifli, the 
french, and fcveral other powers of Europe, had 
built forts with the origic^fil confent of the mogul, 
who was then emperor of the whole traft.' There 
war between tlje englilh and french firft began 

by 
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by either power fiding with two contending CHAP. 
princes of the country; and from being fe- 
condaries in the quarrel, at length became prin¬ 
cipals. Thus the war was kindled up in every 
part of the world. Moft other national contefts 
have arifen from fome principal caufe; but this 
war feems to have been produced by the concur¬ 
rence of feveral; or it may be more pro|)erly 
confidered as the continuance of the late war, 
which was never effeftually extinguilhed by the 
wretched and defeftive treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

The englifh began a very vigorous exertion in 
defence of her colonies. Four operations were 
undertaken in America at the fame time. Of 
thefe, one was commanded by colonel Monck. 
ton, who had orders to drive the french from 
their encroachments upon the province of Nova 
Scotia. The fecond, more to the fouth, was di- 
refted againft Crown Point, under the command 
of general Johnfon. The third, under the con- A. D. 
dud of general Shirley, was deftined to Niagara, 
to fecurc the forts on that river; and the fourth, 
was farther fouthward ftill, againft Fort du 
Quefne, under general Braddock. 

In thefe expeditions Monckton was fuccefsful. 

Johnfon was alfo vidorioq*, though he had failed 
in taking^hc fort againft which he was fent. Shir¬ 
ley was thought to have loft the feafon for opera¬ 
tion by delay, Braddock was vigorous and aftive; 

F f b.ii- 
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CHAP, but was defeated and killed, by falling into an 
. anibufcade of the french and indians. 

The general indignation that was raifed by the 
want of fuccefs in America, drove the englifli 
into a fpirit of retaliation by fea, where they were 
fure of fuccefs. Admiral Bofcawen was ordered, 
with eleven fliips of the line, befides a frigate 
and two regiments, to fail to the Banks of New- 
fouhdland, where he came up with, and took 
two french men of war, the reft of their fleet 
efcaping up the river Sr. Lawrence, by the ftraits 
of Belleifle. Orders were now ilTued for making 
general reprifals in Europe, as well as in America; 
and that all the french lliips, whether outward or 
homeward bound, (hould be ftopt, and brought 
into britifli ports. Thefe orders were fo efFeftual, 
that before the end of the year 1755, above tliree 
hundred of the richeft french merchant fliips, and 
above eight thoufand of their belt fallors, were 
brought into cnglilh ports. 

While the flames of war were thus breaking 
A. D. out between France and England, the fouthern 
parts of Europe were vifited by a more dreadful 
calamity than even war itfelf. A violent earth¬ 
quake, which fliook all Spain, Portugal, ^d the 
neighbouring countries, threw the inhamtants 
• into the utmoft confternation, and laid the city 
of Liflion in ruins, ^bout ten thoufand per- 
fons loft their lives; and many of the furvivors, 
deprived of their habitations, and altogether 

deftitute 
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dcftitute of means of fubfiftence, were obliged CHAp/ 
to take up their abode in open fields. The bri- 
tilh parliament, though prclTed with new de¬ 
mands, generoufly voted one hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling for the ufe of the unhappy fuf- 
ferers. This is one of thofe inftances on which 
England juftly may pride herfelf. 

Meanwhile the people of Great Britain were 
feized with a lhameful panic, notwithftanding 
their naval fuperiority, at the rumour of a french 
invafion. This panic was in fome meafure diffi- 
pated, by the arrival of a large body of hanove- 
rians and heffians, to the number of ten thou- 
fand men, for the protedion of the kingdom. 

But new jcaloufies and fears took place as foon 
as the alarm of the invafiSn fubfided; the foreign 
troops being reprefented, by the diflfatisfied part 
of the nation, as the moft dangerous enemies of 
the Hate. The attention of the public was, how¬ 
ever, called off from that fubjeft, for a time, by 
the news of the invafion of Minorca, by a french 
armament under the duke of Richelieu. 

On the firft intelligence of this unexpeded at¬ 
tack, the englifii government fent out admiral 
Byn^ with ten Ihips of the line, with orders to 
relie/c Minorca at any rate. When Byng arrived 
at that illand, he had ijie fatisfaftion to fee the 
englilh colours ftill flying in the caftle of St. 

Philip: but notwithftanding this animating cir- 
cumftance, he hardly made any attempt for its 
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CHAP, relief. In a word, Byng, who had a fquadron, 
at leaft equal to that of the french, was baffled, 
if not defeated, by their admiral, Galiffoniere; 
^ jj and Minorca was furrendered by general Blake- 
1756. ney, after a fiege of nine weeks. The lofs of 
this ifland was more lhameful, than detrimental to 
England ; but the public cry was fuch, that the 
king gave up Byng to public juftice, and he was 
Ihot at Portfmouth, for cowardice. 

In the mean time the french, after making 
themfelves mafters of Minorca, were willing to 
fecond their blowj by an attack upon a country, 
which they were fenfible the king of England 
valued ftill more. Being convinced that they 
could not hold their acquifition againft fuch a fu- 
periority as the englifh* were poffeffed of at fea, 
they made no fcruple of declaring, that they 
would revenge all the injuries which they Ihould 
fuflain in their colonies, upon the king of Great 
Britain’s territories in Germany; a threat which 
they fecretly believed, would foon compel the 
englifh miniftry to accept of fuch terms as they 
ihould pleafe to offer; or in cafe of perfeverance, 
they knew that it would divide the engliih forces, 
and lead them to a country where Ihe muft be 
manifeftly inferior. In thefe hopes’they were 
not much difappointed.^ The court of London, 
eager to procure tlie fecurity of Hanover, entered 
into a very e^^penfive treaty with the court of 
Ruffia i by. which it was ftipulated, that a body 

of 
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of fifty thoufand ruffians fliould be ready to aft CHAP/ 
in the englifh fervice, in cafe Hanover fhould be 
invaded. 


This treaty with the ruffians foon appeared as 
nugatory as it was expenfive. The king of Pruf- 
fia, whofe falents were well known even at that 
time, but who has fince become fo famous, took 
the firft opportunity to declare, that he would 
not fuffer any foreign forces to enter the effipire, 
either as auxiliaries, or as principals. This con- 
fummate politician had, it feems, beep already 
apprifed of a fecret negociation between the ruf¬ 
fians and the aultrians, by which the latter were 
to enter the empire, and ftrip him of his late 
conqueft of Silefia. 

The king of Great Britain, alarmed at this 
ftrong declaration, yet pleafed with its profelTed 
objed, the exclufiqn of foreign troops, concluded, 
on that principle, a treaty vsfith the king of Pruf- 
fia; not doubting but he Ihould ftill be able to 
preferve a good underftanding with the courts of 
Vienna and Peterfburgh. But the houfe of Auf- 
tria, forgetting its jealoufy of the houfe of Bour¬ 
bon, in its animofity againft thp pruffian monarch, 
not only entered into a league with France, along 
^yith B-uffia and Sweden, but gave up its barrier 
in the Netherlands, which had been acquired by 
torrents of britilh blood, and millions of britilh 
tjreafure, in order to cement more clofely this 
unnatural confederacy. Thefe pew and Angular 
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^HAP. alliances, neceffarily drew tighter the bands of 
union between George II. and his nephew, the 
king of Pruffia. 

The preparations for war were at firft begun on 
the fide of Auftria, who had engaged the eledor 
of Saxony in the general difpute. Great arma¬ 
ments were, therefore, put on foot in Moravia 
and Bohemia, while the eledpr of Saxony, under 
pretence of military parade, drew together about 
fix thoufand men, which were polled in a ftrong 
lituation at Perna. But the intent of thefc prepa¬ 
rations was foon perceived by the vigilant king of 
Pruffia, who refolved to carry the war into the 
enemies’ country, rather than to wait for it in his 
own. 

He accordingly entded Saxony, with a large 
army; and in the ufual {train of civility, demand¬ 
ed, from the eledof, a palTage through his domi¬ 
nions, which he well knew the pofleffor was 
not able to refufe. In the mean time he dif- 
guifed his fufpicions of the eledor’s having en¬ 
tered into a fecret treaty with his enemies; and 
profeffed himfelf extremely pleafed with that po¬ 
tentate’s promifes of obferving a ftrid neutrality. 
But to carry on the deceit ftill farther, he en¬ 
treated, that as the eledor’s troops were totally 
uhneceffary, in confeque^cc of his pacific difpo- 
fition, that he would difband them for the pre- 
fent, as he coul^ not poffibly have any occafion 
for their fervices. 


This 
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This propofalthe eledor rejeded with difdain; ' 

and the king, who probably made it to be re- v_^ ‘ 

fufed, refoived to turn the occurrence to his own 
advantage. Such was the fituation of the faxon 
camp, that though a fmall army could defend it 
againft the moft numerous forces, yet the fame 
difficulty attended the quitting it, that impeded 
the enemy from ftorming It. Of this circum- ^ p 
fiance his pruffian majefty took advantage*; and 1756. 
by blocking up every avenue of egrefs, he cut 
off the provilions of the faxon army, and the 
whole body was foon obliged to capitulate. 

The king of Pruffia thus launched into a tu¬ 
mult of war with all the moft potent ftates of 
Europe againft him, and England only in al¬ 
liance ; went forward with a vigour that exceed¬ 
ed what hiftory cap Ihew, and that may be incre¬ 
dible to pofterity. King only of a very fmall 
territory, and alfifted by an ally, whofe fituation 
was too remote to give any confiderable fuc- 
cours, attacked and furrounded by his enemies, 
he ftill oppofed them on every fide; invades BohcT 
mia; defeats theauftrian general, marecbal Brown, 
at Lowofitz; retreats; begins his fecond campaign A. D. 
near Prague; js upon the point of taking that * 757 * 
city, but by a temerity, infpired by fuccefs, 
fufFers a defeat. Still, however, unconquered, 

“ Fortune,” faid he, “ has turned her back 
** upon me this day—I ought to have expeded 
y it—fhe is a female, and I am no gallant.”— 



Succefs often occafions a deftruftive confi- 
“ dence—another time will do better .”—Wt 
have inftances of thoufands who have gained bat¬ 
tles ; but no general ever, before him, acknow¬ 
ledged his errors, except Csfar. 

What the king faid of the inftabilily of fortune, 
fhortly began to appear; and flie feemed totally 
to have turned her back upon him. One difafter 
followed clofe upon the back of another. The 
hanoverians, who were joined with him by his 
treaty with England, had armed in his favour; 
and commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
who appeared, from the beginning, fcnfible of 
the infullcicncy of his troops to face the enemy, 
by whom he was greatly out-numbered. He was 
driven by the duke de Eichelieu, the french ge¬ 
neral, from one part of the country to another j 
till at length the hanoverian army was obliged to 
retire towards Stalde; by which means they 
marched into a country from whence they could 
neither procure provilions, nor yet attack the 
enemy with hopes of fuccefs. Unable, therefore, 
by their fituation to efcape, or by their ftrength 
D. to advance, they were compelled to fign a capitu- 
lation, by which the whole body laid down their 
arms, and were difperfed into different quarters of 
cantonment. By this reiqarkable capitulation, 
which was called the treaty of Clofter Seven, Ha¬ 
nover was obliged to fubmit peaceably to the 
‘ french 
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trench, who were now determined to turn upon 
the king of PruITia with undivided forces. 

The fituation of this monarch was become de- 
fperate; nor could human forefight difcover how 
he could extricate himfelf from his difficulties. 
The french forces, now united, invaded his domi¬ 
nions on one fide, commanded by marechal Brog- 
lio. The Ruffians, who for fome time had ho¬ 
vered over his dominions, under the condud of 
general Apraxin, all at once haftened onward to 
overwhelm him, marking their way with daughter 
and cruelty. A large body of auftrians entered 
Silefia, and penetrating as far as Breflaw, turned 
to the ftrong fortrefs of Schweidnitz; which, 
after an obftinate defence, they obliged to fur- 
render. Another army,of the fame power en¬ 
tered Lufatia, made themfelves mafter of Gittau, 
and preffing forwards, laid Berlin under contri¬ 
bution. On another quarter, a body of twenty- 
two thoufand fwedes pierced into pruffian Pome- 
ronia, took the towns Anclam and Demmein, and 
exafted tribute from the whole country. 

In this multitude of invaders, it was in vain 
that the king of Pruflia faced about to every in- 
curfion: though his enemies fled before him, 
while he purfued one body, another penetrated 
from behind : and even while he was viftorious, 
his territories were every day diminilhing. The 
greateft part of his dominions was laid under 
contribution: moft of the flron^ cities weretaken; 

and 
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^HAP< and he had no refources but in the generofity of 
thebritifh parliament, and his own cxtenfive abi¬ 
lities. 

The fuccours of the cnglilh could be of very 
little advantage to him, particularly as the hano- 
verians were reftrained by the treaty from ading 
in his favour. The britilh miniftry, however, 
confcious that fomething (hould be done, planned 
an entirpife againft the coafts of France; which, 
by caufing a diverfion in that part of the king¬ 
dom, would draw off the attention of the enemy 
A, D. from Pruffia, and give that monarch time to 
' 7 S 7 * breathe. The defcent was to be made at Roch- 
fort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who was 
to command the land troops. Nothing could be 
more promifing than thd' difpofitions of this ex¬ 
pedition. It failed the 8th of September ; and 
admiral Hawke brought both the fea and land 
forces back on the 6th of OAober, without the 
general niakmg any attempt to land on the coaft 
of France, 

The Eaft was the quarter on which fuccefs firft 
began to dawn upon the britilh arms. Colonel 
Clive defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, and placed JaiEer Ally Cawn in 
the ancient feat of the nabobs of thofe provinces, 
Suraja Dowla, who was in t]re french interefr, was 
a few days after his being defeated, taken by the 
new nabob Jaffietc Ally Cawn’s fon, and put to 
death. This event lai^ the foundation of the pre- 
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fent amazing extent of riches and territory, which CHAP ^ 
the cnglifti now poffefs in the Eaft Indies. i 1 

In the mean time, while conqueft fhined upon 
the englifh from the Eaft, it was ftill more fplenr 
did in the weftern world. But fome alterations in 
the miniftry led tothofe fucceffes which had beep 
long wiftied for by the nation, and were at length 
pbtained. At the head of the newly intrQdupe4 A. D, 
party, was the celebrated William Pitt,* from *^5^* 
whofe vigour the people formed very great ex- 
peftations; and they were not deceived. 

The enterprifing fpirit of the miniRer feemed 
to communicate itfelf to all ranks and claffes of 
men, but more efpecially to the officers of the 
^my and navy. Admiral Bofcawen and general 
Amherft reduced and ddhiolilhed Louifburg, in 
North America, which had been reftored to the 
french by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and wa? 
become the fcoiirge of the britilh trade, and topk 
five or fix fhips of the line : Frqntenac, and Fort 
du Quefne, in the fame quarter, fell alfo into the 
hands of the englifh: acquifitions that far over? 
balanced a check which they received at Ticon- 
derago, an 4 the Ipfs of about three hundred eng? 
lifh guards, as they were returning under genefa^ 

Bligh, from the cqaft of France, 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of 
Goree on the coaft of Africa, by the marines under 
commodore Keppe}. Three capital expedition^ 
had been planned for this year in America, an4 
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CHAP, ail of them proved fuccefsful. One of them a- 
gainft the french iflands in the Weft Indies, where 
Guadaloupe was reduced. The fccond expedi¬ 
tion was againft Quebec, the capital of French 
Canada. The command was given to general 
Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. 
Wolfe was opppfcd with far fiiperior forces by 
Montcalm, the heft and moft fuccefsful general 
the fiench had. Though the fituation of the 
country which Wolfe was to attack, and the 
works the french threw up to prevent a defcent 
of the englifli, were deemed impregnable, yet 
Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe’s 
courage and perfeverance, however, furmounting 
incredible difficulties, gained the heights of A- 
brahara near Quebec. Montcalm was no fooner 
apprifed that the englifh had gained thefe heights, 
which he had confidently deemed inaccelfible^ 
than he refolved to hazard a battle: a furious 


encounter quickly began. This was one of the 
moft defperate engagements during this war. 
The french general was flain; the fecond in com¬ 
mand fhared thp fame fate. Wolfe, who was ad'^ 
vancing at the head of the grenadiers, received a 
fliot in the wrift, but wrapt a handkerchief round 
his arm, and encouraged his men to advance,, 
without difeovering the leaft difeompofure. He 
next received a ihot in the groin, which he had 
concealed. Even after the fatal bullet had pierced 
bis breaft, he fu^ered himfelf unwillingly to b,c 
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carried behind the ranks. Under all the agonies 
of approaching dilTolution, his anxiety for the 
fortune of the field continued; and when told 
that the french army was totally routed and fled 
on all fides, “ Then,” faid he, “ I die happySept. 13. 
and immediately expired in a kind of patriotic 
tranfport, which feemed to ftied over his darken¬ 
ing countenance a gleam of fatisfaftion and tri¬ 
umph. The furrender of Quebec was th% con- 
fequence of this viftory; and with it foon after 
the total cefiion of all Canada. 

General Amherft, who was the firft englifli 
general on command in America, conduded the 
third expedition. His orders were to reduce all 
Canada, and to join the army under general 
Wolfe, on the banks of* the river St. Lawrence. 
Amherft executed his commiffion with fo much 
prudence and adivity, that the whole province 
was foon reduced j and is now the principal fet- 
tlement which the englilh poffefs in North Ame¬ 
rica. 

Thefe fucceffes in India and America were great, 
though atchieved by no very expenfive efforts: on 
the contrary, the efforts of the englilh, made in 
Europe, and the operations of their great ally, 
the king of Pruffia, were aftonilhing, yet pro¬ 
duced no fignal advantages. A defenfive war in 
Germany was all that could be expeded; and 
that he maintained againft the utyted powers of the 
continent with unexampled bravery. We left 
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CHAP, tke french and imperialifts tKuinphing in re- 

^LXX. pggjgjj fuccefles, and enjoj'ing the fruits of an ad¬ 
vantageous fummer campaigni But as if fum- 
mer were not fufficient for the horrors of war, 
they now refolved to exert them even amidfl: the 
rigours of winter j and in the depth of that fea- 
fon, fet down and formed the liege of Leiplic. 
The capture of that city would have been fatal 
to tht interefts of the king; and by one of thofe 
rapid marches, for which he was remarkable, he 
feemed, with his army, unexpeftedly to rife 
before the town. Such was the terror of his 
arms, that even vanquilhed as he feemed, the 
french, though fuperior in numbers, raifed the 
liege, and retreated. He was refolved to purfue ; 
and at length overtook them them at a village 
called Rolbach, where he gained a complete vic¬ 
tory ; and night alone faved their whole army 
from deftrudtion. 

In the meantime, the auftrians, in another part 
of the empire, were viftorious, and had taken 
the prince of Bevern, the king of Pruffia’s ge- 
neralilhmo, prifoner ; the king having juft 
fought a battle, again undertook a dreadful 
march of two hundred miles in the depth of 
winter, and came up with the aullrian army near 
Brefslaw. He there di^ofed his forces w'ith 
his ufual celerity and judgment, and obtained 
another bloody yidtery; and took no lefs than 
fifteen thoufand prifoners. Brcllawj with a gar- 
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rifon of ten thoufand men, furrendcred foon after. CHAP. 
Thefe fucceffcs difpirited the enemy, and gave 
his diftreffed Hanoverian allies frefli hopes of be¬ 
ing able to expel the french troops from their 
territories. 

Soon after the capitulation of Clofter Seven 
had been figned between the duke of Cumber¬ 
land and the duke of Richelieu, both fides be¬ 
gan to complain that the treaty was not ftridly 
obferved. The Hanoverians exclaimed againft 
the rapacity of the french general, and the bruta¬ 
lity of his foldiers. The french retorted the 
charge againft them ; accufed them of infolence 
and infurreftion, and refolved to bring them 
ftridly to the terms of their agreement, fenfible 
of their own fuperiority.. The Hanoverians only 
wanted a pretext to take arms, and a general to 
head them. 

Neither were long wanting:—the opprelSon 
of the tax-gatherers, whom the freqph had' ap¬ 
pointed, were confideied as fo fevere, that the 
army once more rofe to vindicate their freedom, 
while Ferdinand, prince of Brunfwick, put him- 
felf at their head. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for the in- 
tereft of the king of Pruffia than this fudden in- 
furreftion of the hanoverian forces. From this 
time he began to oppofe the enemy on more 
equal terms: he faced them on every fide; often 
viftorious; fometiraes repulfcif; but ever for- 
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CHAP, mldable. Never was the art of wk carried to 
fuch a pitch as by him; and, it muft be added, 
its horrors alfo. In this war Europe faw, with 
aftonilhment, campaigns carried on in the midft 
of winter; gr^t and bloody battles fought, yet 
producing no vilible advantage to the viftors. 
At no time, fince the days of heroifm, were fuch 
numbers deftroyed, fo many towns taken, fo 
many' Ikirmiflies fought, fuch ftratagems prac- 
tifed, or fuch intrepidity difcovered. Armies 
were, by the German difcipline*, confidered as com- 
pofing one great machine, direfted by one com¬ 
mander*, and animated by a Angle will. From 
the commentary of thefe campaigns, fucceeding 
generals will take their leflbns of devaftation, 
and improve upon the arts .of encreafing human 
calamity. 

England was at this time happily retired from 
the miferies which opprefled the reft of Europe ; 
yet from her naturally military ardour, fhe feem- 
ed deftrous of fliaring thefe dangers of which flie 
was only a fpedlator. This paflion for ftiaring 
in a continental war, was not lefs pleaAng to the 
king of England, from his native attachments, 
than from a defire of revenge upon the plunderers 
of his country. As foon, therefore, as it was 
known that prince Ferdinand had put himfelf at 
the head of the hanoverian army, his britannic 
Majefty, in a fp^ech to his parliament, obferved, 
that the late fuccefs of his ally in Germany, had 
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given an hap^y turn to his affairs, which it would CHAP, 
be neceffary to improve. The commons concur- , . ^ 
red in his fentiments, and liberally granted fup- 
plies both for the fetvice of the king of Pruffia, 
and for enabling the army formed in Hanover to 
aft vigoroufly in conjunftion with him. 

Fronl fending money over into Germany, the 
nation began to extend thejr benefits-; and it was 
fooi^ confidered that men would be a mo,re gsate- 
ful fupply, Mr. Pitt, who had at firft come into 
popularity and power, by oppofing fuch meafures, 
was now prevailed on to enter into them with 
even greater ardour than any of his predeceffors. 

The hopes of putting a fpeedy end to the war by 
vigorous meafures, the connexions with which he 
was obliged to co-operate,* and perhaps the plea- 
fure he found in pleafing the king, altogether in¬ 
cited him eagerly to pulh forward a continental 
war. However, he only coincided with the ge¬ 
neral inclinations of the people at this t^ne, who, 
allured by the noble efforts of their only ally, 
were unwilling to fee him fall a facrifice to the 
united ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of 
affifting the king of Pruffia, the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough was fent into Germany with a fmall body 
of britifh forces, to join with prince Ferdinand, 
whofe aftivity againft tTie french began to be • 
crowned with fuccefs. After feme fmall advan¬ 
tages gained by the allied army at Crevelt, the 
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CHAP, duke of Marlborough dying, his ppmmand dc- 
volved upon lord Gcoigc Sackville, whofe fecond 
was the marquis of Grapby, a man univerfally 
adored by the englilh army. Unfortunately a 
mifundcrftanding arofe between lord George and 
the commancKr in chief, which foqn had an occa- 
(ion of being difplayed at the battle Minden, 
which was fought fliortly after. The caqfe of this 
fecret difguft on both fides is not clearly known; 
it is thought that the inquifitive fpirit of the en- 
gliih general was by no means agreeable to his 
fuperiotr in command, who hoped to reap fome 
pecuniary advantages the pther was unwilling to, 
, permit. Be this as it will, both armies advancing 
near the town of Minden, the french began the 
attack with great vigour. The britilh infantrj', 
polled in the centre, fuftained the principal fliock 
of the battle, and broke every body of horfc and 
foot that advanced agsinft them; while the hef- 
iian and h^noverian cavalry, polled on the left, 
baffled all the attempts of the enemy, and pulhed 
them to the neceffity of feeking fafety in flight. 
At this ipftant prince Ferdinand fent orders to 
lord George Sackville, to advance to the charge 
with the britilh and hanoyerian horfc; and if thefe 
orders had been obeyed, the battle of Mindcr\ 
would probably have been as memorable as that 
of Blenheim. The french army would have 
been utterly dellroye^, or totally routed; and 
driycn out of Germany. But whatever was the 

caufc, 
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tdufe, whether the orders were not fufficiently pre- 
tife, were mifreprefented, or imperfedly under- 
ilood, the britiih cavalry did not arrive in time 
to have any (hare in the aftion ; fo that laurels 
were the only advantage reaped the field of 
battle. 

After thefe viftorleS, which were greatly mag¬ 
nified in England^ it was fuppofed that one re¬ 
inforcement more of britifli troops would termi¬ 
nate the war in favour of the allies; and a rein¬ 
forcement was quickly fent. The britiih army in 
Germany now, therefore, amounted to above 
thirty thoufand men; and the whole nation was 
flulhcd with the hopes of immediate conqucft. 
But thefe hopci foon vanilhed in finding vidory 
and defeat fucceffively following each other. The 
allies were worfted at Corbach 1760, but retriev¬ 
ed their honour at Ermfdorf. A viftory at War¬ 
burg followed Ihortly after, and another at Zieren- 
burg; but then they fufiered a defeat at Compen; 
after which both fides went into winter quarters. 

The defperate Hate of the king of Pruffia's af¬ 
fairs now required the moft vigorous exertions. 

• The rufifians had taken polTeffion of the kingdom 
of Pruflia, and laid liege to Colberg. Till then 
he had entertained too mean an opinion of the 
ruffians; but he foon^ found them by far the 
moft formidable enemies he had; they defeated 
him near Frankfort, where he loft 20,000 of his 
beft men. He became now the tennis ball of 
G g 2 fortune; 
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CHAP, fortune; fucceeding defeats feemed to announA 
t *■. his ruin, and all avenues towards peace werefhut 
up. Ac Landihut, the imperial general, Laudohn, 
defeated his army under Fouquet, in which he 
had great dependence, and’thereby opened to 
the auflxians a ready gate into Silefia. None but 
his pruffian majelty would have thought of con¬ 
tinuing the war under fuch repeated Ioffes; but 
everyidefeat he received, feemed to give him frelh 
fpirits. However, towards the latter end of the 
campaign, he defeated the imperialifts in the bat¬ 
tle of Torgau, in which count Daun, the impe¬ 
rial general, was wounded. This was the belt 
fought aftion the king of Pruffia had ever been 
engaged in, but it coil him ten thoufand of his 
beft troops. . 

During thefe important tranfadtions on the 
continent, the efforts of England, over every 
part of the globe, were amazing. The king of 
Pruffia received a fubfidy ; a large body of en- 
gliih forces commanded the extenfive peninfula 
of India; another army of twenty thoufand men 
confirmed their conqueft in North America; there 
were thirty thoufand men employed in Germany 
and feveral other bodies difperfed io the different 
garrilbns in the various parts of the world: but 
all thefe were nothing to the force maintained at 
Xea, which carried comnfknd wherever it came, 
and had totally annihilated the french power on 
that clement. The courage and the couduft of 

the 
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the en^ilh admirals had furpafied whatever had CHAP* 
been read of in hiftory; neither fuperior force . 
or number^ nor even the terrors of the tempeft, 
could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gained 
a complete vi&ory <fver an equal mmber of french 
(hips, on the coaft of Bretagne, in^iberon Bay, 
in the midft of a tempeft, during the darknefs 
of the night, and, what a feaman fears ftill more, 
upon a rocky Ihore. 

In the raidft of thefe glorious fucceffes died 
George IL in the feventy-feventh year of his age, 
and thirty-fourth of his reign. He was fuddenly a.’d, 
taken ill on the twenty-fifth of Odlober, and ex- * 7 ^®' 
pired almoft inftantly. His charafter is by no 
means complicated: violent iii his temper, but 
humane and candid in hk dilpofition; he conci¬ 
liated the affedion, if not the efteem of thofe 
who were moft about his perfon. His partial 
attachment to german politics, made the early 
part of his reign unpopular; but th| bold fpirit 
with which he refented the infults offered to his 
crown, and the brilliant conquefts with which 
the latter years of his reign were adorned, have 
endeared his memory to the englilh nation. 

His Britannic Majcfty was. fuccceded in his 
regal and elcdoral dominions, by his grandfon, 

George III. a prince of an amiable difpolition, 
and the moft unblemlfticd manners; whofe firft 
fpeech to his parliament excited the higheft 
hopes of a patriotic reign. “ fiorn and educated 
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CitAP. «in this country, I glory,” he, in the 
“ name of Briton.” The firft aft of his reign 
was to convince the public that the death of his 
prcdeceflbr flwuld not relax the operations of 
war—Accordingly,in 1761, theiilandofBelleiile, 
on the coaft of France, furrendercd to his majef- 
ty'S fliips and forces under commodore Keppel 
and ^neral Hodgfon: as did the important for- 
trefs 6f Pondicherry, in the Eaft Indies, to co¬ 
lonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The opera¬ 
tions againil the french in the Weil Indies ilili 
continued ; and, in 1762, the iiland of Marti- 
nico, hitherto deemecf impregnable, with the 
iflands of Grenada, Grenadellasi St. Vincent, 
and others of lefs note, were fubdued by the 
britifli arms, with inconceivable rapidity. 

A. D. By this time the famous family compaft among 

‘7^** all the branches of thfc Burbon family had been 
concluded, and it was found neceflary to declare 
war againft, Spain; who having been hitherto no 
principals in the quafrel, had fcandaloufly abufed 
their neutrality, in favour of the french. A re- 
fpeftable armament was fitted out under admiral 
Pocock, having the earl of Albermale on board. 
to command the land forces: and the vitals of 
the fpanilh monarchy were ftruck at by the reduc¬ 
tion of the Havannah, the ftrongeft and moil im- 
■ portaitt fort which his Catholic Majcfty held in 
the Weft Indies. 


The 
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The lofs of the Havannah, with the fliips and CHAP, 
treafures there taken from the fpaniards, were 
fucceeded by.the redudionof Manilla, in the 
Eaft Indies, by general Draper, and admiral Cor-r 
nilh, with the captm-e of the Trinidad, reckoned 
worth three million of dollars. To counterad 
thefe dreadful blows given to the family corn- 
pad, the french and fpaniards opened their laft 
refource, which was to quarrel with,- and iavade 
Portugal, which had been always under the pro- 
teftion of the britilh arms: his Britannic Majefty 
was therefore obliged to fepd armaments both by 
fea and land; and this force found no great dif¬ 
ficulty in checking the progrefs of the fpaniards. 

In this fervice general Eurgoyne bore a dif- 
tinguifited part. . 

Nor did the attention qf Great Britain to the 
fafcty of Pprtugal, dirainilh her exertions or her 
fuccefs in Germany, where the french refolved to 
make the moll powerful efforts, whjle the fpa- 
^niards, in order to divide her ftrength, entered 
the dominions of his Moft Faithful Majefty. 
Neverthelefs, prince Ferdinand baffled all the 
, attempts of the freqeh; obliged them to abandon 
Gottingen, tl»e only place which they polTeired 
in the dominions of his Britannic Majefty, and 
which they bad fortified at great expence; he 
gained feveral advanta|es over them, particularly 
at Graebenftcin, Hpmburg, and Melfungenj 

three 
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CHAP, three aAions in which the britifh troops, under 
the marquis of Granby, acquired fignal ho¬ 
nour. 

While prince Ferdinand was thus exerting him* 
fclf with a deopce of vigour and fuccefs, the for¬ 
tune of the King of Pruffia wore a variety of ap¬ 
pearances, in confequence of certain great * 
lingular revolutions in the north. At the cl e 
of thfflaft campaign, the dominions of his pruffian 
majefty, whofe forces were much cut down, lay 
entirely at the mercy of his enemies, who wetc 
now in a fituation to begin their operations more 
early than formerly, as well as to fuftain them with 
more vigour ana concert. A complete viftory, 
(an event by no means probable) did not feem 
fufficient to fave him from ruin, when the tre¬ 
mendous ftorm, ready to burft upon his head 
from different quarters, w&s quickly difperfed by 
one of thofe fudden and ex^raordmary changes 
in human ^airs, which ofteai deckle the fate of 
nations, outHrip all forcfight, and confound the^ 
reafonings of the wifell politicians. 

Elizabeth, emprefj of Rufiia, fjecond daughter 
of Peter the Great, having finilhed her worldly , 
career in 176?., was fucceeded by«her nephew, 
the duke Of Holftein, in the name of Peter III. 
This prince mounted the throne poffeffed of an 
enthufiaftic admiration of his pruITian majefty’s 
virtpes, and to wh(yn he gave peace, and whofe 

principles 
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principles and practice he feemed to have adopt* CHAP, 
cd as the diredories Of his future reign. He 
uight haVe furmountcd the effeds ofthofe pecu- 
liaritieS) iinpopular as they then were in Ruffia, 
t ut it is faid, he aimed at reformation in his do¬ 
minions, which even Peter the Gmt durft not 
ittempt; ahd that he even ventured to cut off the 
l)-;ar(is of his clergy ; his meniory has been like- 
a-de accufed of certain infidelitieSj which had en- 
raped his confort, Catherine. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that an univerfal confpiracy was 
ormed againft him^ and that he fcarcely knew art 
hterval between the lols of his crown and hislife^ 
of which he was ueprived while under an igno¬ 
minious confinement. That his condud with 
regard to Pruffia, was not the foie caufe of his 
deoofitlon, feems pretty evident from the meafures 
of his fucceffor, who now reigns by the title of 
Catherine II. This princefs declared to the pruf** 
fian ambaffador, that Ihe was refolved to obferve 
jih'dolable, in all points, the perpCtuaf peace con¬ 
cluded under the prefent reign. 

The king of Pruflia did not fail to profit by 
this great and unexpeded revoluti<M» in his fa¬ 
vour. He gapped feveral advantages over the im- 
perialifts; and countDaun was obliged to abandon 
all his ftrong pofts in Silefia> and fall back into 
Bohemia. 

Tlhc 


Hh 
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CHAP. The britllh empire had now attained an extent 
. *. that aftoniflied the world, and which far exceed* 

cd that of ancient Rome. Every where viftorious 
by land and Tea in both hemifpheres, and in all 
quarters of the globe, it feemed only ncceffary 
for Englancf to determine what ihare of her con¬ 
quers fhe chofe to retain, and what terms ihe 
would impofe upon the houfe of bourbon, as her 
german allies were happily in a condition to make 
terms for themfelves. It was therefore llnccrely 
hoped by the greateft part of the engliih nation, 
that the glorious opportunity of finally humbling 
this haughty family was at length arrived; and 
that the family compaA, lately fo alarming to ■ 
Great Britain, would terminate in the confufion of 
her ambitious enemies. < In the midft of our fplen- 
did conquefts, however, a negociation with the 
bourbon courts was begun by the miaifters of 
his Britannic Majefty; and the definitive treaty of 
Feb. 10. peace was' figned at Paris in the beginning of the 
year. ^ 

The king of Pruffia, finding himfelf deferted 
by his grand ally, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the emprefs queen, at Hubertfburg ; the 
fubllance of which was, that a muru^ refiitution 
of conquefis ihould take place, and that both par¬ 
ties fiiould be put in the fame fituation as at the 
•commencement of hoftilitfes. Thus was terminat* 
ed, happily for the prefent repofe of mankind, but 

prematurely 
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prematurely for the glory of Great Britain, and CHAP, 
without a proper attention to her interefts, the 
moft adkive, fplendid, and univcrfal war that ever 
divided the human race. 


F I N. I b. 
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